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Page  48,  line  12.      For  Peake  read  Peeke. 

Page  92,  line  1 1 .      After  when  insert — it  was  alleged. 


Epigrammata  of  that  most  illustrious  and  eloquent 
man  Thomas  More,  citizen  and  Under-sheriff  of  the 
renowned  city  of  London.'  In  the  Epistle  dedicatory 
Pirckheimer  is  addressed  as  holding  an  office  of  trust 
under  the  Emperor  corresponding  in  dignity  and  im- 
portance to  the  office  held  by  Sir  Thomas  More  under 

^  "  Clarissimi  disertissimiqne  viri  Tliomse  Moi-i  inclytai  civitatis  Lon- 
"  dinensis  Civis  et  Vice-comitis." — On  Rhenanus  and  Pirckheimer  see 
Appendix,  No.  i. 
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Chap.  I. 


A.D.  1318. 


CHAPTER  L 

HE  Latin  poems  of  Sir  Thomas  More, 
having  been  collected  by  his  friend  Eras- 
mus from  detached  and  scattered  copies 
handed  about  in  manuscript,  were  printed 
at  Basle  in  1518  by  the  celebrated  and  learned  when  and 
Froben,  under  the  supervision  of  another  learned  EpSralnmata 
man  known  among  the  scholars  of  the  day  as  iJs*hei '^^'^  ^"^" 
Beatus  Rhenanus.  They  are  inscribed  by  him  to 
Bilibald  Pirckheimer,  a  Senator  of  Nuremberg  and  a 
favourite  Councillor  of  the  Emperors  Maximihan  and 
Charles  V.;  being  set  forth  in  the  title-page  as  the 
Epigrammata  of  that  most  illustrious  and  eloquent 
man  Thomas  More,  citizen  and  Under-sheriiF  of  the 
renowned  city  of  London.'  In  the  Epistle  dedicatory 
Pirckheimer  is  addressed  as  holding  an  office  of  trust 
under  the  Emperor  corresponding  in  dignity  and  im- 
portance to  the  office  held  by  Sir  Thomas  More  under 

'  "  Clarissimi  digertissimique  viri  Thomse  Moi-i  inclytse  civitatis  Lon- 
"  dinensis  Civis  et  Vice-comitis." — On  Rhenanus  and  Pirckheimer  see 
Appendix,  No.  i. 
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2  PHILOMORDS. 

Chap.  I.  Henry  VIII.,  and  as  being,  like  More,  a  humourist  as 
well  as  a  scholar  *  and  a  statesman.  His  daughters, 
styled  by  Erasmus  '  Bilibaldica^,'  are  mentioned  by 
him  as  German  ladies  of  high  degree  who  rival  the 
other  sex  in  point  of  scholarship;  and  he  classes 
them  with  Sir  Thomas  More's  daughters,  '  Moricae,' 
who  had  attained  a  like  distinction  in  England. 
The  former  Siucc  the  formcr  edition  of  the  present  work  was 

edition  of  this     i    •  i   -i      p  j.t_  t^t  i      r     j.  i 

work.  laid  before  the  public,  nearly  forty  years  nave  now 

elapsed.  It  was  the  growth  of  an  early  summer,  and 
at  the  creeping  on  of  chill  October  the  revision  of  it 
has  been  taken  in  hand,  there  being  added  also  sun- 
dry memoranda  which  had  been  jotted  down  in  the 
interval.  In  that  original  edition  the  author  attempted 
to  call  the  attention  of  persons  interested  in  the  hfe 
and  character  of  Sir  Thomas  More  to  these  minor  pro- 
ductions, or  Epigrammata,  which  in  his  lifetime  were 
much  extolled,  and  in  later  times  have  been  much 
neglected.  It  was  shown  that  they  in  some  measure 
illustrate  and  confirm  the  statements  made  in  the 
various  Lives  of  More,  do-^n  from  Roper's  original 
and  simple  narrative  to  the  more  comprehensive 
and  elaborate  biogi'aphies  of  modern  times:  such 
occasional  recapitulation  of  the  events  of  More's  life 
being  added  as  might  appear  convenient  for  the  re- 
freshing of  the  reader's  memory.  The  labour  was 
not  altogether  in  vain.  Lord  Campbell,  in  his  Life 
of  Sir  Thomas  More,  makes  frequent  reference  to 
"  Philomorus,"   introducing    also    copious    extracts 

^  Pirckbeimer's  valuable  library  eventually  came  into  the  possession 
of  the  great  collector  Thomas  twentieth  Earl  of  Arundel;  and  by  his 
grandson,  the  eighth  Duke  of  Norfolk,  it  was  presented  to  the  Royal 
Society. 
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from  it.^  Subsequent  writers  have  done  the  same.  Cuap.  i. 
In  the  present  edition,  wliicli  is  much  enlar;:^e(],  the 
author  has  availed  liimself  of  a  few  incidental  and 
previously  im published  memoranda  notified  by  Mr. 
Brewer  in  his  valuable  "  Calendar  of  Letters  and 
"Papers  of  the  Reign  of  Henry  VIIL,"  and  he 
acknowledges  with  pleasure  the  advantage  derived 
from  some  of  Mr.  Brewer's  able  and  appropriate 
remarks.  He  has  also  introduced  a  few  subsidiary 
facts  gleaned  in  other  quarters,  which  do  not  appear 
in  the  ordinary  Lives  of  Sir  Thomas  More,  avoiding 
at  the  same  time  the  drawing  upon  the  ordinary 
Lives  for  a  larger  amount  of  material  than  was 
required  in  order  to  carry  out  the  intention  of  so 
placing  the  Lives  and  the  Epigrammata  that  each  of 
them  may  illustrate  the  other. 

Among  the  original  thinkers  of  the  past,  and  in  sir  Thomas 
the  list  of  those  great  names  which  have  become  ter  such  as'u'^' 
household  words  in  our  history,  a  very  distinguished  ^,''i'||)'"^  "^'^ 
place  has  been  allotted  by  common  consent  to  Sir 
Thomas  More.    It  is  generally  allowed  that  his  plain- 
spoken  integrity,  his  shrcwxl  and  sagacious  intellect, 
his  unbending  tenacity  of  purpose,  his  dislike  of  all 
vain  pomp  and  pretension,  his  sober-mindedness  in 
an   exalted  position,  his  fortitude   in  adversity,  the 
union  so  rarely  to  be  met  with  of  perfect  simplicity 
with  moral  grandeur,  and  the  calm  spu'it  of  resolu- 
tion with  which  he  faced  the  horrors  of  the  block,  all 
combine  to  produce  such  a  character  as  it  is  seldom 
our  privilege  to   contemplate.     No  man  knew  him 
more  intimately  than  Erasmus,  who  had  lived  for  Thotostimony 
months  together  as  an  inmate  in  his  house,  andEras- 

'  Lives  of  the  Lord  Cbaucellors.     Second  edition. 
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Chap.  T. 


The  testimony 
of  Richard 
Pace. 


Mr.  Brewer's 
remark. 


All  trifles  are 
worth  pre- 
serviog. 


mus  bears  testimony  to  his  moral  and  intellectual 
pre-eminence  in  these  words :  '  Cui  pectus  erat  omni 
*  nive  candidius ;  ingenium  autem  quale  nemo  An- 
'  glus  vel  habuit  vel  sit  habiturus.' 

Pace,  the  King's  secretary,  described  him  as  a  man 
of  unrivalled  genius,  of  universal  knowledge,  and  of 
incomparable  eloquence.  He  seems  to  be  the  earliest 
instance  in  our  history  of  a  man  raising  himself  to 
political  importance  in  some  degree  by  his  public 
speaking;  and  as  a  scholar  he  was  one  of  the  very 
few  persons  in  England  who  had  any  pretensions  to 
classical  scholarship  at  all.  It  is  very  forcibly  re- 
max'ked  by  Mr.  Brewer  that  round  no  man  in  this 
great  reign  do  our  sympathies  gather  so  strongly,  in 
no  man  is  humanity  in  its  various  modes,  its  sun  and 
shadow,  its  gentleness  and  kindliness,  its  sorrows 
and  misgivings,  presented  so  attractively,  as  in  Sir 
Thomas  More.  And  with  no  less  truth  another 
writer  has  summed  up  his  remarks,  by  stating  the 
fact  that  in  the  next  generation  it  was  deemed  an 
honour  to  an  Englishman  throughout  Europe  to  be 
the  countryman  of  Sir  Thomas  More. 

Those  readers  who  have  learned  thus  to  appreciate 
the  character  of  Sir  Thomas  More,  following  him  from 
his  early  domicile,  when  a  lively-witted  boy  in  the 
house  of  Cardinal  Morton  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, down  to  the  bloody  scene  on  the  scaffold  on 
Tower  Hill,  will  admit  that  in  dealing  with  the  say- 
ings and  doings  of  such  a  man,  the  veriest  gleanings 
are  too  precious  to  be  thrown  aside  or  lost. 

In  the  case  of  most  of  the  distinguished  men  of  our 
country  down  to  the  time  of  Sir  Thomas  More,  the 
Lives  that  we  possess  are  generally  both  interesting 
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and  instructive,  but  in  many  cases  they  do  not  aiJbrd      <^'"a''-  ^• 
us  much  insight  into  the  real  character  of  the  indivi- 
dual.    And  in  those  cases  where  we  do  become  a 
little  acquainted  with  the  real  character,  we  are  dis- 
appointed to  find  it  rather  common- place.    But  there  More's  charac- 
is  nothing  common-place  in  Sir  Thomas  More's  cha-  mon-piace. 
racter.     And  if  any  traits  in  that  character  can  be 
learned  or   illustrated,    either  by   the    traditionary 
anecdotes  of  his  family,  or  by  his  own  expression  of 
a  passing  thought  in  Latin  verse,  they  will  add  much 
to  the  interest  with  which  we  read  his  life. 

The  failings  in  Sir  Thomas  More's  character  have  More's  fau- 
been  more  specially  pointed  out  by  the  historian 
Sharon  Turner,  in  his  history  of  the  reign  of  Henry 
VIII.,  than  by  his  professed  biographers.  Cranmer 
is  there  quoted  as  having  thought  him  '  somewhat 
'  too  conceited,  and  too  fond  of  laying  himself  out  to 

*  gain  the  approval  and  admiration  of  those  around 
'  him;  never  wiUing  to  vary  from  anything  which 
'  he  had  once  expressed,  whether  wrong  or  right,  lest 
'  he  should  damage  his  reputation  thereby.'  This 
delineation  of  the  weaker  parts  of  More's  character 
must  of  course  be  referred  to  that  later  period  of 
More's  life  during  which  Cranmer  was  high  in  favour 
with  the  King,  and  at  which  time  he  and  More  would 
be  occasionally  brought  together. 

On  the  other  hand  it  is  allowed  by  Turner  that  Sir 
Thomas  More  was  warm  in  his  friendships,  and  of 

*  easy  urbanity '  at  the  time  when  he  had  attained  to 
high  rank.      And  he  remarks  that  More's  private 
prayers  which  are  extant,  and  which  were  never  ex- 
pected to  meet  the  eye  of  any  person  but  himself.  His  deep 
evince  a  feeling  of  deep  and  unmistakeable  piety.  ^'^^' 
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Chap.  I.  Tumer  allows  also  that  he  died,  pitied,  loved,  and 
passionately  lamented  by  his  numerous  literary,  so- 
cial, and  ecclesiastical  friends ;  and  regretted  by  every 
one  on  account  of  his  high  reputation  and  distin- 
guished moral  virtues. 

These  Latin  compositions  of  Sir  Thomas  More  are 
Difference  be-  stylcd  Epigrammata.  The  term  Epigramma  as  used 
Epigramma  by  scholars  in  the  time  of  Erasmus  was  of  a  more 
Epi^a^!"^^™  comprehensive  character  than  our  modern  word  Epi- 
gram. Like  the  Epigram  it  was  a  fugitive  composi- 
tion springing  out  of  the  more  sahent  toj^ics  of  every- 
day life,  terse  in  diction,  and  steady  in  its  pursuit  of 
one  subject.  But  it  was  frequently  of  greater  length 
than  our  modern  EjDigram.  A  few  lines  more  or  less 
were  seldom  taken  account  of  provided  that  they 
followed  up  the  one  leading  thought.  Many  of  the 
Epigrammata  might  be  classed  under  the  modern 
designation  of  vers  de  societe.  A  man  of  lively  imagi- 
nation committing  to  paper  the  result  of  his  thought 
and  observation  was  accustomed  to  embody  it  in 
Latin  verse :  condensing  it  so  as  to  require  less  space 
and  bulk  if  he  chose  to  print  it,  which  was  not  un- 
frequently  the  case;  and  at  the  same  time  giving 
proof  to  those  around  him  of  his  scholarship. 

The  fashion  of  writing  Epigrammata  prevailed 
among  the  literati  of  Europe  during  the  fifteenth  and 
sixteenth  century  to  a  marvellous  extent,  and  every 
collection  of  Latin  poetry  pubHshed  at  that  period 
teems  with  them.  They  were  wi-itten  upon  every 
imaginable  subject,  personal  or  public.  Whether 
Both  eulogistic  eulogy  was  intended  or  satire,  they  were  equally 
available.  A  writer  could  flatter  the  more  adroitly 
and  also  satuize  the  more  bitingly  than  if  he  used  the 
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vernacular  language  of  the  country.  Sannazarius  '^'"  ^p- 1- 
wrote  six  lines  in  praise  of  the  city  of  Venice,  for 
which  he  was  rewarded  with  an  honorarium  of  GOO 
golden  crowns.  Ulrich  von  Huttcn  consoled  himself 
under  the  troubles  of  life  by  attacking  his  pei'sonal 
enemies,  and  by  writing  during  the  war  vigorous  Epi- 
grammata  against  Venice  and  Pope  Julius  II.  As  a  Epieramma 
specimen  of  an  Epigramma  from  the  pen  of  royalty  viii!^"'^^ 
we  have  tlie  following,  which  is  said  by  Clerk,  the 
Dean  of  the  King's  chapel,  to  have  been  '  devised  and 
'  made  '  by  Henry  VIII.  himself,  and  written  by  his 
own  hand  in  the  volume  of  his  '  Assertio '  against 
Luther  which  he  presented  to  the  Pope.  By  others 
it  has  been  attributed  to  Wolsey,  and  we  may  leave 
the  Cardinal  and  the  King  to  share  the  distinction 
between  them : — 

"  Anglorum  rex  Henricns — Leo  Decime — mittit 
"  Hoc  opus,  et  fidei  testem  ct  amicitise." 

It  is  stated  by  all  Su*  Tliomas  More's  biographers  More's  wit  and 
that  he  had  a  remarkable  vivacity  and  facetiousness  of  ^  ''^"^'^ " ' 
temper,  and  that  he  was  much  given  to  jesting  and 
pleasantry.  And  it  appears  rather  singular  that 
while  in  the  various  Lives  of  Sir  Thomas  More  his 
witty  sayings  have  been  carefully  treasured  up^  and 
are  become  familiar  to  most  readers,  his  witty  writings 
as  comprised  in  the  Epigrammata  should  have  been 
entirely  overlooked.  Richard  Pace  speaks  of  his  wit 
as  being  of  no  ordinary  character : — like  a  good  cook  he 
is  said  to  be  not  at  all  sparing  in  the  use  of  acids,  and 
to  have  had  a  way  of  laughing  at  a  man  in  his  sleeve 

'  The  '  Witty  Apophthegms  doHverod  at  sevoral  tiiuos  and  on  various 
occasions  by  Sir  Thomas  More  and  others,' — wore  published  in  U>5S. 
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Chap.  I. 


Latimer's 
story  of  Ten- 
terden  steeple. 


without  allowing  him  the  chance  of  finding  it  out. 
Cresacre  More  says  that  his  merry  jests  and  witty 
sayings  would  fill  a  volume.  Pie  had  the  gift  of  a 
rare  presence  of  mind  and  was  ready  on  all  occasions 
with  an  appropriate  anecdote.  It  was  from  '  Master 
More '  that  Latimer  derived  that  often-quoted  story 
of  Tenterden  steeple  and  the  Goodwin  Sands.^  King 
Henry  and  Queen  Katharine  found  such  a  charm  in 
his  conversation  and  sought  it  so  frequently  that  in 
self-defence  he  found  it  expedient  to  hide  his  talent 
occasionally  under  a  bushel.  In  order  that  he  might 
continue  to  enjoy  that  pleasant  society  of  his  wife  and 
children  at  home  to  which  he  was  always  accustomed, 
he  began,  we  are  told,  'somewhat  to  dissemble  his 
'nature,  and  by  little  and  little  to  disuse  himself 

•  Upon  this  passage  in  More's  Dialogue,  Tyndale  makes  the  following 
remark : — • 

"  This  I  have  declared  unto  you  that  ye  might  see  and  feel  every  thing 
"  sensibly.  For  I  intend  not  to  lead  you  in  darkness.  Neither  though 
"  twice  two  cranes  make  not  four  wild  bees,  would  I  therefore  that  ye 
"  should  believe  that  twice  two  make  not  four.  Neither  intend  I  to  prove 
"  unto  you  that  Paul's  steeple  is  the  cause  why  Thames  is  broken  in 
"  about  Erith,  or  that  Tenterden  steeple  is  the  cause  of  the  decay  of 
"  Sandwich  haven,  as  Mr.  Morejesteth.  Nevertheless,  this  I  would  were 
"  persuaded  unto  you — as  it  is  true — that  the  building  of  them  and  such 
"  like  is  the  decay  of  all  the  havens  in  England,  and  of  all  the  cities,  towns, 
"  bye-ways,  and  shortly  of  the  whole  commonwealth."  He  goes  on  to  say 
that  "  since  these  teachers  of  Romish  doctrine  crept  up  into  our  con- 
"  sciences  and  robbed  us  of  the  knowledge  of  our  Saviour  Christ,  making 
"  us  believe  in  such  Pope-holy  works,  and  to  think  that  there  was  none 
"  other  way  unto  heaven,  we  have  not  ceased  to  buUd  them  Abbeys, 
"  Cloisters,  Colleges,  Chantries,  and  Cathedral  Churches,  with  high 
"  steeples,  striving  and  envying  one  another  who  should  do  most.  And  as 
"  for  the  deeds  that  pertain  unto  our  neighbours  and  unto  the  common- 
"  wealth,  we  have  not  regarded  them  at  aU,  as  things  which  seemed 
"  not  to  be  holy  works,  and  such  as  God  would  not  once  look  upon." — 
p.  279. 
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'  from  his  accustomed  mirth,  so  that  he  was  not  from  <^'"^i-  ^■ 
'  thenceforth  so  ordinarily  sent  for.'  This  is  stated 
by  his  admiring  son-in-law,  William  Roj)er.  "^riiere 
must  have  been  in  his  conversation  a  characteristic 
raciness,  and  a  record  by  some  contemporary  Boswell 
of  all  that  passed  on  these  occasions  would  have  been 
invaluable. 

He  took  much  delight  in  the  pleasantry  of  others 
also.  Skelton,  the  satirist  of  Wolsey,  and  John  Iley- 
wood,  the  prolific  author  of  several  '  centuries  '  of 
epigrams,'  both  claim  the  distinction  of  numbering 
Sir  Thomas  More  among  their  patrons. 

Erasmus  said : — '  Thomas  Mori  ingenio  quid  unquam 
'finxit  natura  vel  mollius  vel  dulcius  vel  felicius?' 
In  one  of  his  letters  Erasmus  mentions  a  jocular  re-  jocular  re- 
mark made  by  More,  of  which  he  was  himself  the  JJ^J^  of  Ems- 
subject.     A  short  time  before  this  Erasmus  had  pub-  "^"^• 
hshed  a  treatise,  entitled,  "De  duplici  Copia  verborum 
ac  rerum;"  and  on  his  complaining,  as  he  too  fre- 
quently did,  of  poverty,  More  said  that  after  sending 
out  his  "  Duplex  Copia,"  he  could  scarcely  expect 
to  have  anything  left  behind  but   "  summa  inopia." 
Many  men  have  indulged  their  jocular  propensities  in  And  on  all 
the  House  of  Commons, — as  More  did,  and  some  also  on 
the  judicial  bench, — as  More  did ;  some  few  have  given 
utterance  to  witticisms  in  the  pulpit, — as  South  did. 
Even  Lord  Chancellors  may  have  made  a  jest  of  their  On  his  mire- 
retirement  from  the  dignity  of  the  woolsack, — as  More  chancXr-  ^^ 

ship. 
^  Heywood  boasts  of  tlic  singulur  rcnowu  accruing  to  the  rarisli  of 
North  Mimms,  in  Hertfordshire,  in  whioh  !Sir  Thomas  ^Morc  at  one  time 
had  a  residence  :  — 

"  There  famous  More  did  his  Utopia  write, 

"  And  there  came  Heywood's  epigrams  to  light." 
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Chap.  I.      did ;  who  went  up  to  his  wife's  pew  in  Chelsea  Church, 
A.D.  1532.     with  his  cap  in  his  hand,  before  the  fact  of  his  resig- 
nation was  made  kno^vn  to  his  family,  and  said,  as 
one  of  his  gentlemen  in  attendance  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  say,  with  the  usual  ceremonious  bow, — 

*  May  it  please  your  ladyship,  my  lord  is  gone.'  This, 
it  will  be  seen,  was  quite  in  character,  and  we  are 
told  that  the  lady  took  it  as  one  of  his  accustomed 
jests. 

But  when  he  proceeded  to  tell  her  gravely  that  he 
had  given  up  the  Great  Seal,  she  lost  her  temper  and 
assailed  him  with  reproaches.  Upon  this  he  asked 
his  daughters,  who  were  present,  whether  they  could 

*  spy  any  fault  about  their  mother's  dressing.'  And 
after  they  had  searched  and  found  none,  he  replied, 
'  Do  not  you  perceive  that  your  mother's  nose  stands 
'somewhat  awry?'  Lord  Herbert  proceeds  to  state 
that  'the  provoked  lady  was  so  sensible  of  this  jeer, 
'  that  she  went  from  him  in  a  rage.' 

He  then  told  his  wife  and  his  daughters  that  he 
was  now  comparatively  a  poor  man,  and  that  their 
style  of  living  must  be  brought  down  to  suit  their 
means ;  and  that  if  matters  should  come  to  the  worst, 
'for  our  last  refuge  we  will  go  a-begging,  and  at 
'  every  man's  door  sing  together  a  '  Salve  Regina  '  to 
'  get  alms.' 
Lord  Herberts  Lord  Herbert  thinks  that  all  this  was  carrying  the 
jest  too  far — that  it  amounted  to  sarcasm,  very  inop- 
portune and  uncalled  for.  He  says  that  Sir  Thomas 
More  might  have  betaken  himself  to  a  retired  and 
quiet  life  without  thus  making  his  family  or  himself 
contemptible.^     And   Edward   Hall,  the  chronicler, 

1  Life  of  Henry  VIII.,  p.  372. 


censxire. 
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remarks  that  Morc's  groat  wit  was  so  mingled  with      Ciui-.  i. 
taunting  and  mocking  that  he  never  was  satisfied 
with  himself  in  regard  to  anything  which  he  had  to 
communicate,  unless  he  had  '  ministered  some  mock 
'  in  the  communication.' 

But  Sir  Thomas  More  jested  even  when  on  the  More's  jestinjr 
scaffold.  It  is  said  of  the  Earl  of  Oxford  by  his  friend  °"  ^sc-a  o  < . 
Alexander  Pope  that  he  was  accustomed  to  amuse 
himself  by  the  composition  of  trifling  verses,  sending 
them  round  to  the  circle  of  wits  with  whom  he  loved 
to  associate,  and  this  at  a  crisis  when  his  all  was  at 
stake.  And  Pope  says  also  that  he  possessed  at  the 
same  time  such  firmness  of  soul,  that  if  he  had  been 
sentenced  to  death  he  would  have  died  unconcern- 
edly, or  perhaps  even  with  a  jest  in  his  mouth,  like 
Sir  Thomas  More. 

Southey  remarks  that  it  is  one  thing  to  jest  and  Sonthersre- 
another  to  be  mirthful.     And  he  thinks  that  in  cases  ™^^'^' 
of  a  violent  death,  and  especially  under  an  unjust 
sentence,  this  jesting  is  not  surprising,  inasmuch  as 
the  sufferer  is  not  wasted  by  long  mental  excitement 
and  exertion.     Edward  Hall  says  that  such  jesting  as  iiaii's  opinion. 
More's  at  the  time  of  his  execution  and  on  the  scaffold 
cannot  come  from  a  sound  mind.     For  as  '  no  one 
'  knows  what  scenes  will  follow  the  death  of  this 
'  world,  and  as  it  is  a  mysterious  and  awful  change 
'  of  being,  it  was  as  absurd  for  j\lore  to  go  to  his 
'  grave  an  idle  jester,  as  for  a  hardened  ruffian  to 
*  force    out    a    horse-laugh,    or    to   kick    about    his 
'  shoes.' 

Most  people,  however,  will  agree  with  xVddison  in 
his  more  charitable  and  kindly  observation  that  the 
innocent   mirth  which  had  been  so  conspicuous  in 
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Chap.  I. 


Wordsworth's 
lines. 


More's  repu- 
tation as  a 
Poet. 


More's  English 
poetry. 


Shakespeare's 
Seven  Ages. 


Sir  Thomas  More's  life  did  not  'forsake  him  to  the 
'  last.  He  died  in  a  fixed  and  settled  hope  of  immor- 
'  tality,  and  he  thought  any  unusual  degree  of 
'  sorrow  improper.'  A  similar  idea  has  been  clothed 
in  poetical  garb  by  Wordsworth : — 

"  His  gay  genius  play'd 
"  With  the  inoffensive  sword  of  native  wit, 
"  Than  the  bare  axe  more  luminous  and  keen." 

More's  poetry,  both  Latin  and  English,  had  its 
admirers  among  his  contemporaries,  and  instances 
are  found  in  which  he  is  spoken  of  as  a  Cicero  in 
eloquence,  and  in  poetry  something  more  than  a 
Cicero.  The  most  popular  writers  of  Latin  verse  at 
the  time  were  Pontanus  an  Italian  and  Marullus  a 
Greek;  and  in  his  preface  to  this  volume,  Rhenanus 
places  More  above  them  both.  In  the  reign  of 
James  I.  More  is  classed  among  the  poets  of  former 
days  who  continue  to  live  in  their  writings : — 

"  In  paper  many  a  poet  still  survives, 

"  Or  else  their  lines  had  perish'd  with  their  lives, 

"  Old  Chaucer,  Gower,  and  Sir  Thomas  More, 

"  Sir  Philip  Sidney  who  the  laurel  wore, 

"  Spenser  and  Shakespeare." 

In  the  lapse  of  two  centuries  this  dictum  of  Taylor, 
the  Water  Poet,  has  been  directly  reversed.  In  Sir 
Thomas  More's  case  the  life  remains,  and  the  lines 
have  perished. 

The  English  poetry  which  Sir  Thomas  More  has 
left  is  comprised  in  a  few  pieces  written,  as  it  is  stated, 
'  in  his  youth  for  his  pastime,'  among  which  there  are 
certain  descriptions  of  childhood,  youth,  and  age, 
which  it  is  not  improbable  that  Shakespeare  had  in 
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his  thoughts  when  he  wrote  the  well-known  passage      Chap,  l 
descriptive  of  the  Seven  Ages. 

More's  schoolboy,  who  is  bent  upon  his  play,  and 
whose  devout  wish  it  is  that — 

-"  These  hateful  bookes  all 
"  Were  in  a  fire  burned  to  powder  small," 

is  a  not  unlikely  prototype  of — 

"  The  whining  schoolboy,  with  his  satchel 

"  And  shining  morning  face,  creeping  like  snail 

"  Unwillingly  to  school." 

And  again,  the  '  goodly  young  man,'  whom  '  Venus 
'  and  her  little  son  Cupid '  have  reduced  to  thral- 
dom— 

"  By  me  subdued  for  all  thy  great  pride, 
"  My  fiery  dart  pierceth  thy  tender  side," 

is  the  same  individual  whom  Shakespeare  describes 
as — 

"  Sighing  like  furnace,  with  a  woeful  ballad 
"  Made  to  his  mistress'  eyebrow." 

And  More's  '  old  sage  father,'  seated  in  his  chair — 

"Wise  and  discreet: — the  public  weal  therefore 
"  I  help  to  rule," 

is  identical  with — 

"  The  Justice, 
"  With  eyes  severe,  and  beard  of  formal  cut, 
"  FuU  of  wise  saws  and  modem  instances." 

In  another  of  these  early  productions  of  Sir  Thomas 
More,  we  find  an  anticipation  of  a  stanza  in  one  of 
Gray's  celebrated  odes.  Fortune  is  described  as  at 
first  showing  herself  to  mankind,  'lovely,  fair,  and 
*  bright,'  with  becks  and  smiles  for  every  one  : — 
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Chap.  I.  "  But  thia  cheer  feigned  may  not  long  abide, 

"  There  comes  a  cloud,  and  farewell  all  our  pride." 

"  Fast  by  her  side  doth  weary  Labour  stand, 
"  Pale  Fear  also,  and  Sorrow  all  bewept. 

"  Disdain  and  Hatred  on  that  other  hand 

"  Eke  restless  watch,  from  sleep  with  travail  kept, 
"  His  eyes  drowsy,  and  looking  as  he  slept. 

"  Before  her  standeth  Danger  and  Envy, 

"  Flattery,  Deceit,  Mischief  and  Tyranny." 

A  simUar        In  the  more  melodious,  but  perhaps  less  racy  stanza 
Gray's  Ode.      of  Gray,  the  '  fury  passions '  are  delineated  thus : — 

"  Disdainful  Anger,  pallid  Fear, 
"  And  Shame  that  skulks  behind. 

"  Or  pining  Love  shall  waste  their  youth, 

"  Or  Jealousy  with  rankling  tooth 
"  That  inly  gnaws  the  secret  heart : 

"  And  Envy  wan,  and  faded  Care, 

"  Grim-visaged  comfortless  Despair, 
"  And  Sorrow's  piercing  dart." 

With  one  exception,  the  few  pieces  of  Sir  Thomas 
More's  English  poetry  which  are  included  in  the 
volume  of  his  works,  are  of  a  grave  character,  and 
even  melancholy.  In  that  one  exception,  which  is 
styled  a  '  Merry  Jest,'  he  gives  a  tedious  history  of 
the  misfortune  befalling  a  serjeant-at-law,  who  was 
foolish  enough  on  a  certain  occasion  to  personate  a 
friar.  Mackintosh  discovers  a  sort  of  'dancing  mirth' 
in  the  metre;  Warton  pronounces  the  piece  to  be 
long  and  dull.^  The  rough  handling  of  the  pretended 
friar  which  forms  the  catastrophe  is  sufficiently 
ludicrous ;  but  in  vain  do  we  search  throughout  the 

*  Warton  seems  to  think  it  possible  that  certain  pieces  of  a  lighter 
character  which  issued  from  the  press  of  John  Rastall  anonymously,  may 
have  been  the  production  of  his  brother-in-law  More. 
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piece  for  that  festive  wit  which  marked  the  character  Chai-.  i. 
and  conversation  of'tlie  writer  in  after  life,  'fhe  idea 
that  it  suf^gested  to  Cowper  the  original  design  of  his 
John  Gilpin  is  scarcely  admissible.  It  is  remarkable 
that  among  these  the  early  compositions  of  one  whose 
reputation  stood  so  high  for  wit  and  pleasantry  after- 
wards, the  graver  pieces  should  be  higher  in  point  of 
excellence  than  this  lighter  one. 

Among  other  pieces  of  a  graver  cast  besides  those 
which  have  been  already  mentioned,  there  is  one 
entitled  "  A  Rueful  Lamentation,"  on  the  death  of  Elegy  on  the 
Elizabeth  of  York  the  wife  of  Henry  VIL,  which  Queen, 
contains  some  very  pathetic  stanzas.  The  dying 
queen  is  represented  as  taking  a  last  farewell  of  her 
several  relatives  ;  and  in  the  address  which  she  makes 
to  her  children  there  is  a  touch  of  the  same  affec- 
tionate feeling  with  which,  as  we  shall  see  ])resently, 
Sir  Thomas  More  himself  addressed  a  Latin  epistle 
to  his  own  children,  when  he  was  absent  from  them 
on  an  embassy  to  Flanders. 

Erasmus  thought  that  he  recognized  the  poet  in  Erasmus  on 
More's  ordinary  style  of  prose,  and  this  he  attributed  I'oet. 
to  More's  fondness  for  writing  poetry  in  his  youth. 
Tyndale,  in  one  of  his  theological  controversies  with  Tyndaie. 
More,  accused  him  of  being  prone  to  make  assertions 
solely  on  the  prompting  of  his  imagination ;  and  he 
ascribes   this   to   his  well-known  turn  for  poetry.^ 
Stapleton    says    of    him,    *  Festivus    fuit    et    poeta  Stapioton  and 
*  suavis.'     Jortin  says,  with  characteristic  bluntness 

^  "Ilowbeit  Mr.  JNIore  lialh  t;o  long  usctl  his  figuros  of  poetry,  that  I 
"suppose,  when  he  erreth  most,  he  now  by  the  reason  of  a  long  custom, 
"  believcth  himself  that  he  sayeth  most  true." — Arisiro'  to  Sir  Tliomas 
Morn's  Dialoiiuc,  p.  247. 
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Chap,  I. 


Mackintosh. 


Latin  versi- 
fiers not 
always  poets. 


More  the  sub- 
ject of  poetry. 


and  brevity,  that  he  was  no  bad  poet,  and  might 
have  been  better  if  he  had  paid  more  assiduous  court 
to  the  Muses.  Mackintosh  argues  that  the  mere  fact 
of  his  having  taken  pleasure  in  the  composition  of 
poems  which  manifest  some  sense  of  harmony,  at  a 
period  when  our  language  and  literature  were  as  yet 
unformed,  indicates  in  itself  a  certain  amount  of 
poetical  sensibility.  The  most  poetical  of  his  poems, 
however,  according  to  Mackintosh  is  found  in  this 
volume  of  Latin  Epigrammata,  being  addressed  at 
the  age  of  thirty-six  to  a  lady  who  had  been  the  object 
of  his  boyish  admiration  twenty  years  before. 

On  the  whole  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  the 
Epigrammata  contain  no  great  amount  of  poetry. 
One  of  More's  biographers  says  that  they  are  '  witty, 
'and  not  biting  nor  contumelious;'  and,  in  respect 
to  some  of  those  which  are  strictly  epigrams  this 
may  be  true.  It  was  a  fashion  among  the  scholars 
of  the  day  who  had  acquired  the  art  of  versifying  in 
Latin,  to  dignify  all  such  compositions  with  the 
title  of  Poemata.  And  it  must  be  allowed  that  if 
many  of  the  pieces  in  this  volume  had  been  the  pro- 
ductions of  a  less  distinguished  person,  they  would 
long  ago  have  been  forgotten.  They  are  the  fly  em- 
bedded in  the  amber  of  More's  great  name. 

Sir  Thomas  More  however  stands  pre-eminent 
among  the  historical  names  of  our  country  as  having 
been  himself  the  subject  of  poetry.  The  affecting 
vicissitudes  of  his  life,  and  the  tragical  circum- 
stances of  his  death,  have  been  a. favourite  theme 
with  the  poet  and  the  dramatist,  not  only  in  our  own 
country  but  among  foreigners,  down  from  his  own 
times  to  the  present.     The  tidings  of  his  execution 
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produced  a  shock  which  was  felt  over  the  whole  of      chap.  i. 
Europe;    and  we  are  told  by  Erasmus  that  many 
persons  wept  over  him  who  had  never  known  him. 
When  Shakespeare  put  a  prayer  into  the  mouth  of  Mention  of 
Wolsey  on  his  hearing  that  More  was  to  succeed  him  bhakes^arc. 
in  the  Chancellorship,  that — 

— "  his  bones, 
"  When  he  has  run  his  course,  and  sleeps  in  blessings, 
"  May  have  a  tomb  of  orplians'  tears  wept  on  him," — 

— we  cannot  doubt  that  Shakespeare's  thoughts  were 
recurring  to  that  universal  lamentation  which  some 
persons  then  living  would  probably  remember,  and 
which  had  already  become  a  matter  of  history.  A 
tragedy  bearing  the  title  of  "Sir  Thomas  ]\Iore  "  was  More  the  sub- 
licensed for  the  stage  by  the  Master  of  the  Revels  "Jlies"  ^^^ 
about  the  year  1590.  Another  which  was  acted  in 
Paris  some  time  after  this  is  said  to  have  brouo-ht 
tears  from  the  eyes  of  Cardinal  Richelieu.  Hurdis 
the  Professor  of  Poetry  at  Oxford  published  a  tragedy 
bearing  the  title  of  "Sir  Thomas  More  "  in  1792 ;  and 
in  1833  a  tragedy  with  the  title  "  Tommaso  Moro  " 
was  published  at  Turin  by  Silvio  Pellico. 

The  pathetic  description  given  by  Rogers  of  More's  Rogers, 
parting  with  his  daughter  Margaret  after  his  trial 
and  condemnation  is  well  known  : — 

"  That  blushing  maid, 
"  Who  through  the  streets  as  through  a  desert  strayed  ; 
"  And  when  her  dear  dear  father  passed  along 
"  Would  not  be  held.      But  bursting  through  the  throng, 
"  Halberd  and  battle-axe,  kissed  hua  o'er  and  o'er, 
"  Then  turned  and  went.     Then  sought  him  as  before, 
"  Believing  she  should  see  his  face  no  more." 

To  some  readers,  however,  the  simple  and  unstudied 
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Chap.  1.      narrative  of  Cresacre    More   will   probably   have   a 
~  greater  charm  than  the  rather  stiff  and  formal  con- 

densation of  it  by  Rogers. 

It  is  possible  that  the  melancholy  association  of  Sir 
Thomas  More's  name  with  great  historical  events  and 
much   individual    suffering   may  have  absorbed   all 
other  considerations  in  the  minds  of  many  persons, 
and  caused  them  to  be  indifferent  mth  regard  to  his 
writings.     His  English  controversial  works,  on  which 
he  expended  very  much  labour  and  thought,  are  com- 
prised in  a  large  volume  of  black  letter  which  ordi- 
nary readers  seldom  care  to  open.    His  Latin  epistles, 
and  the  few  English  pieces  which  he  wrote  in  early 
More's  Epi-      life,  are  seldom  read.     His  Latin  poems  or  Epigram- 
miu'ii  over-      mata  have  been  almost  ignored.     Sir  James  Mackin- 
looked.  ^^^Yi  dismisses  them  with  the   casual   and   careless 

remark  that  for  the  most  part  they  are  merely  trans- 
lations from  the  Greek  Anthology;  whereas  those 
translated  from  the  Greek  constitute  barely  one- 
fourth  of  the  whole  number.  It  would  appear  that 
Mackintosh  had  read  very  little  further  in  the  volume 
than  the  title-page  of  the  first  edition,  where  they  are 
erroneously  described  as  '  pleraque  e  Grgecis  versa.' 
And  even  Hallam  labours  under  a  like  singular  mis- 
take when  he  says  that  More  was  known  as  a  scholar 
by  his  having  written  Greek  epigrams  of  some  merit; 
— there  being  not  a  single  Greek  ejDigram  of  More's 
own  composition  in  the  whole  volume. 

But  while  Sir  Thomas  More's  literary  works  in 
general  have  been  suffered  to  drop  into  the  category 
of  things  overlooked  and  forgotten,  there  wiU  stand 
out  a  splendid  and  memorable  exception  in  the 
"  Utopia;"  and  in  this  work  we  have  evidence  that  he 
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possessed  much  of  the  imagination  of  a  poet.  It  may 
be  styled,  indeed,  a  political  romance.  And  it  is  by 
no  means  an  insipid  romance,  as  Michelet  termed  it. 
In  few  other  books  are  found  so  many  original  ideas 
and  striking  passages.  And  if  we  estimate  it  accord- 
ing to  the  thought-stirring  influence  which  it  acquired 
over  the  civilized  world,  perhaps  it  will  rank  as  high 
in  the  annals  of  literature  as  any  poem  that  was  ever 
written. 


Chap.  I. 


CHAPTER  II. 


Chap.  II. 

General  use 
of  the  Latin 
languafje  at 
this  time. 


Erasmus 
would  use 
no  other  lan- 
guage. 


OLL OWING  the  fashion  which  prevailed 
among  the  literati  of  the  period,  Sir 
Thomas  More  wrote  his  "  Utopia "  and 
the  larger  portions  of  his  poetical  effu- 
sions in  Latin.  After  the  revival  of  literature  in  the 
fifteenth  century,  the  study  of  the  Latin  language 
was  cultivated  with  much  assiduity  and  vigour  by 
educated  persons  all  over  Eurojae;  and  they  made 
use  of  it  in  their  stated  compositions,  in  their  episto- 
lary correspondence,  and  in  their  conversation.  To 
be  able  to  write  and  to  converse  in  Latin  was  re- 
garded as  an  almost  indispensable  qualification  for 
men  in  public  life,  as  well  as  for  authors  who  intended 
that  their  works  should  be  appreciated  beyond  the 
limited  circle  of  readers  in  their  own  country. 

In  strength  and  beauty  the  Latin  so  far  surpassed 
the  vernacular  languages  of  the  different  nations  in 
Europe,  that  Erasmus  determined  to  use  no  other. 
His  own  language  he  despised,  and  it  was  his  devout 
wish  that  all  languages  excepting  the  Greek  and 
Latin  might  be  utterly  extii'pated.  Although  he  had 
passed  several  years  of  his  life  in  England  and  in 
familiar  association  with  Englishmen,  he  disdained  to 
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Icarii   tlio  liinf^naf^c.      And   li;i\  Iii_i(  hccn  in  ITjl]  pj-e-      Cuai-.  ir. 
sented    by    Arclibishop    Warliain    to    tin;    livin;^    of 
Aldington   in   Kent,  he  resigned  it  within   the  year, 
saying  that  he  could  not  pretend  to  feed  a  fiock  of 
whose  lang'uai'e  hv,  was  i«>-noi'ant. 

In  those  cases  where  a  writer's  object  was  merely 
to  amuse  himself  and  his  friends  and  to  air  his 
scholarship,  he  would  Avrite  in  Latin  verse;  and  when 
his  aim  was  to  teach,  to  inform,  and  to  convince,  he 
wrote  in  prose.  Hence  the  ponderous  A'olumes  which 
Erasmus  left  behind  him  are  almost  entirely  in 
prose. 

At  the  same  time  an  abundant  crop  of  L;itin  verse  TowriteLutin 

11  T?  1      •  verso  became 

was  sprmgmg  up  ail  over  Europe;  and  ni  some  the  fashion, 
countries  the  vernacular  tongue  was  almost  entirely 
neglected.  A  great  part  of  what  was  set  forth  as 
Latin  poetry  will  be  pronounced  to  fall  short  of  the 
poetical  standard,  nevertheless  it  is  ])osyibk;  that 
some  tolerable  poets  may  have  been  lost  to  their  own 
country  and  language  by  this  fashion  of  writing  in 
Latin.  The  writers  had  before  them  the  best  models 
of  style  and  composition  in  the  lately  recovered  litera- 
ture of  the  ancients,  and  they  vied  with  cacli  other  in 
imitating  them.  Originating  at  an  earl}'  period  in 
Italy,  the  fashion  s])read  over  France,  (rcrmany, 
Spain,  and  IloUand  ;  until  b}'  Sir  Thomas  More  and 
his  friends  under  the  auspices  of  Henry  A'lll.  it  was 
introduced  into  England.  The  writers  oi'  Latin  verse 
in  the  various  nations  of  Euro[)e  were  bound  together 
by  a  sort  of  freemasonry  of  scholarship.  1'hey  were 
the  joint  proprietors  of  a  common  store  of  thoughts 
and  images  and  ibrnis  of  ex[)ression,  which  each 
writer  strove  to  adapt,  with  more  or  less  success,  to 
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And  among 
men  of  all 
ranks. 


Chap.  II.  his  owTi  purposG.  Latin  verses  were  poured  out  in 
In  every  form,  copious  strcams  and  in  every  form  of  composition — 
elegy,  ode,  epistle,  and  even  epic  poem.  They  were 
written  upon  every  conceivable  subject,  Avhether 
sacred  or  secular.  In  the  intellectual  banquet  thus 
provided  the  solid  and  substantial  dishes  were  fol- 
lowed by  the  more  piquant  Epigramma.  Many  of  the 
writers  were  ecclesiastics,  and  some  of  them  were 
high  dignitaries  of  the  Church.  Men  who  were  sup 
posed  to  be  wrapped  up  in  graver  pursuits  and 
studies  were  fond  of  trying  their  skill  in  the  compo- 
sition of  pastoral  eclogues,  and  sentimental  or  spor- 
tive odes.^  They  formed  a  sort  of  aristocratic  clique 
in  the  world  of  letters,  comprising  professors,  bishops, 
cardinals,  and  even  popes.  By  some  emperors  the 
popular  Latin  versifier  was  dignified  with  the  ofiice 
and  title  of  Poet  Laureate.  The  celebrated  Ulric 
von  Hutten,  j)oet,  soldier,  and  satirist,  was  crowned 
as  Laureate  by  the  Emperor  Maximilian;  and  a 
countryman  of  our  o^vn  who  published  at  Rome 
under  his  Latinized  name  of  Ghibbesius  a  volume 
of  '  Carmina  ad  exemplum  Q.  Horatii  Flacci  quam 
'  proxime  concinnata,'  was  created  Poet  Laureate, 
and  presented  at  the  same  time  with  a  medal  and 
chain  of  gold  by  the  Emperor  Leopold.  Some  idea 
may  be  formed  of  the  vast  amount  of  Latin  verses 
thrown  out  by  the  literati  of  the  age  when  we  find 
that  the  number  of  verses  in  a  voluminous  collection 
of  Poemata  published  at  Frankfort  in  1612,  amounts 
on  a  moderate  computation  to  something  near  a 
quarter  of  a  million ,  And  these,  it  must  be  observed, 
are  the  production  of  German  writers  alone. 

^  See  Appendix,  No.  ii. 


An  inunda- 
tion of  Latin 
verses. 
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.    The  nearest  approach  to  the  elegance  and  ease  of     Ciup.  ii. 
the  classical  poetry  of  the  ancients  was  made  by  the 
scholars  of  Italy,  many  of  them  being  dignitaries  of 
the  Church  and  courtiers  of  Leo  X.:  and  we  have  Both  R<,mish 
also  Latin  verses  written  by  scholars  who  were  Lu-  Lulherana 
therans ;  several  pieces  indeed  bearing  the  name  of 
Martin  Luther  himself  are   still  extant.     We   have 
also  an  interesting  volume  of  Epigrammata  by  Philip 
Melancthon,*  and  much  Latin  poetry  not  at  all  inferior 
to  that  of  the  Italian  scholars  by  George  Buchanan. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  proceed  further  in  the  history  of 
the  rise  and  fall  of  modern  Latin  versification ;  at  the 
same  time  we  may  remark  that  in  our  own  country 
there  are  still  a  few  elegant  and  ingenious  scholars 
who  indulge  in  it  as  a  pleasing  pastime,  and  imitate 
very  successfully  the  accredited  models.    A  classical  Latin  quota- 
quotation  from  one  of  the  old  poets  may  occasionally  own  Pariia- 
be  heard  in  our  Houses  of  Parliament ;  and  such  quo-  ^^^^' 
tations  have  not  ceased  to  be,  as  Dr.  Johnson  styled 
them, '  the  parole  of  literary  men  all  over  the  world.' 

We  have  a  specimen  of  Henry  YIII.'s  Latin  com-  Latin  com- 
position in  his  notable  work  against  Luther,  in  which  HenryViii. 
however  it  is  probable  that  his  secretary  Richard 
Pace,  who  Avas  an  accomplished  scholar,  may  have 
assisted  him.  In  a  dispatch  sent  from  London  by 
the  Venetian  ambassador  to  the  Doge  we  have  a  speci- 
men of  Henry's  colloquial  Latin  which  is  intelligible 
enough,  and  in  some  measure  characteristic  of  the 
speaker.  It  appears  that  in  an  interview  between  the 
ambassador  Giustiniani  and  the  Idng — there  being 
also  present  a  Venetian  priest  who  was  in  high  favour 
on  account  of  his  skill  in  music  — the  king  holding  in 

^  See  Appendix,  No.  iii. 
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ciiAi-.  II.  his  arms  at  the  time  the  Princess  Mary,  who  child  as 
she  was  had  been  captivated  by  the  priest's  music, 
addressed  the  ambassador  according  to  his  own  re- 
iiismnver-  port  in  the  following  words: — 'Per  Deum  iste' — 
Biitionai  Latin.  pQ^yj^ing  to  the  pricst — '  cst  honestissimus  vir  et  unus 
'  carissimus :  nullus  unquam  servivit  mihi  fidelius  et 
'  melius  eo.  Scribatis  Domino  vestro  quod  habeat 
'  istum  commendatum.' 

At  the  same  time  in  regard  to  Latin  scholarship 

Henry  VIII.  held  a  very  creditable  position  among 

the  royal  and  dignified  personages  of  the  day.    After 

the  death  of  the  Emperor  Maximilian,  when  Charles 

of  Spain,  Francis  of  France,  and  Henry  of  England 

were  all  competitors  for  the  throne  which  he  had 

vacated,  the  secretary  Pace  was  sent  into  Germany 

to  further  Henry's  pretensions,  and  he  was  charged 

with  a  Latin  epistle,  doubtless  composed  by  himself, 

to  the  Archbishop  of  Cologne  who  was  one  of  the 

electors.  When  this  Latin  letter  was  delivered  to  the 

Lack  of  archbishop  he  handed  it  over  to  his  brother  and  cer- 

in  tbrAJ-di-     ^^^^^  other  persons  who  were  present,  confessing, — 

bishop  of  Co-    ^g  Pace  expresses  it  in  the  account  of  the  interview 

logne.  J- 

which  he  sent  to  Wolsey, — '  that  he  had  not  greatly 
'  exercised  the  Latin  tongue.' 

Charles  himself  who  succeeded  to  the  Empire 
might  have  made  the  same  confession.  Although  he 
had  been  educated  under  the  especial  care  of  Adrian 
VI.,  whom  he  was  the  means  of  elevating  to  the  Pope- 
Aiso  in  the  dom,  Charles  was  not  scholar  enough  to  translate  an 
cKerv.  ordinary  letter  in  simple  Latin.  Adrian  indeed  him- 
self was  a  sorry  tutor ;  and  by  natural  taste  and  in- 
clination Charles  would  pay  more  attention  to  those 
Avho  were  to   initiate  him  in  martial  exercises  and 
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State  policy  than  to  the  teacher  of  Latin  composition.  Cu.vi'.  ii. 
When  Adrian  became  Pope  he  formed  a  lamentable 
contrast  to  his  accomplished  predecessor,  Leo  X.  He 
had  no  taste  at  all  for  the  noble  specimens  of  paint- 
ing and  sculpture  which  surrounded  him,  and  very 
little  for  the  refinements  of  literature.  He  spoke  of  Also  in  Pope 
the  celebrated  group  of  Laocoon  and  his  sons  as  '  idola 
'  antiquorum.'  And  after  reading  certain  letters  writ- 
ten in  elegant  Latin  he  exclaimed  with  contempt, — 
'  sunt  literse  unius  poetse.' 

Charles's  younger  brother  Ferdinand  was  the 
better  scholar  of  the  two.  At  the  time  when  Charles 
was  preparing  for  his  coronation  at  Aix-la-Chapelle, 
Cuthbert  Tunstall  who  had  been  sent  over  from 
England  as  the  ambassador  to  Charles,  writes  to  re- 
port that  when  Don  Ferdinand  was  informed  that 
King  Henry  was  ready  to  do  anything  that  Charles 
might  desire  within  the  realm  of  England,  Ferdinand 
expressed  his  acknowledgments  in  Latin,  regretting 
also  that  he  had  not  seen  the  King  of  England  on 
this  side  the  sea.  Tunstall  adds : — '  Surely  he  is  a  Don  Ferdi. 
'  proper  and  wise  Prince,  and  ready  of  answer  to  any  "^^y!  ^^' 
'  thing  that  a  man  can  devise  with  him.  And  he 
'  speaketh  Latin  very  well.' 

The  appearance  in  the  literary  world  of  a  volume  Appearance 
of  Latin  verses  written  by  a  young  English  lawyer  Eptgrammata 
holding  an  important  judicial  ofiice  in  the  city  of  i"  ^J^' litenuy 
London,  a  friend  and  disciple  of  Erasmus,  as  well  as 
of  Linacre  and  Grocyn,  and  other  English  scholars 
of  high  repute,  would  doubtless  be  regarded  by  the 
courtly  and  accomplished  verse-writers  of  Italy  with 
interest ;  and  inasmuch  as  in  a  literary  point  of  view 
the  Epigrammata  are  quite  open  to  criticism,  there 
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Chap.  II. 


Erasmus  on 
More's  Latin 
prose. 


Erasmian 
Latin. 


More's  criti- 
cism upon  it. 


can  be  no  doubt  that  they  were  criticised  freely.  The 
revival  of  letters  had  scarcely  yet  produced  its  effect 
in  England,  and  few  Englishmen  had  as  yet  Avritten 
in  Latin  verse  at  all.  Erasmus  says  of  More's  com- 
positions in  Latin  prose  that  we  find  in  them  more  of 
the  dialectic  subtlety  of  Isocrates,  than  of  the  dif- 
fuse flow  of  Cicero :  at  the  same  time  he  thinks  that 
in  some  respects  More  is  scarcely  inferior  to  Cicero. 

In  fact  More  wrote  in  a  Latin  style  of  composition 
which  Erasmus  himself  had  invented,  and  which  has 
been  termed  Erasmian,  or  according  to  Gibbon,  Belgic 
Latin^ — a  style  created  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  the 
times.  Erasmus  found  that  it  would  be  impossible  to 
express  in  pure  Latinity  all  those  allusions  to  new 
institutions  and  opinions  and  discoveries  which  ren- 
der his  familiar  letters  so  agreeable,  and  which  in 
his  theological  compositions  were  indispensable.  He 
therefore  endeavoured  so  to  mould  and  modify  his 
language  as  to  accommodate  it  to  modern  taste  and 
usages.  More  seems  to  have  thought  that  in  cer- 
tain instances  he  carried  this  accommodation  too  far, 
as  for  instance  in  his  usage  of  the  word  '  sabbatum ' 
and  other  expressions  not  strictly  classical,  in  his 
version  of  the  New  Testament. 

Erasmus  succeeded  in  this  attempt  to  loosen  the 
fetters  of  a  dead  speech,  as  Mackintosh  expresses  it, 
and  to  give  it  something  of  the  liveliness  of  a  spoken 
tongue.  His  style  was  formed  upon  a  wide  acquain- 
tance with  the  principal  Latin,  authors,  whether 
earlier  or   later,    in    accordance  with   that   eclectic 

^  Stapleton,  however,  who  will  not  allow  in  what  relates  to  More  any- 
thing like  a  flaw  or  defect,  says  of  his  Latin  writings — "  quibus  nihil 
est  Latinius." 
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principle  wliicli  Ik;  IijhI  laid  down   in   Lis   "  Ci<:oroni-      CHai-.  ji. 
"anus:" — '  scriptorem   nullum  fustidiemus;   scd  ox 
'  omnil)us  aliquid  dolibabimus  rpiod  nostrara  condiat 
'  oration  cm.' 

This  Erasmian  style  of  Latin  answered  its  tempo-  it  fails  into 
rary  purpose  and  eiijoyed  a  ])rief"  day  of  popularity. 
But  the  time  came  when  it  was  no  longer  required. 
Most  readers  preferred  to  read  books  in  the  language 
of  their  own  country,  and  the  writing  in  Lathi  was 
left  to  dilettanti  versifiers  and  professed  scholars. 

Although  Sir  Thomas  More  was  an  ardent  admirer 
of  the  languages  and  literature  of  ancient  Greece  and 
Rome,  he  did  not  choose  that  his  own  ^'ernacular 
tongue  should  be  disparaged.  In  one  of  his  "  Dia- 
"  logues  "  ^  he  says  that  to  call  the  English  language  Moresopinion 
barbarous  '  is  but  a  fantasy.'  And  as  to  its  being  hi,iVua<^e? '" 
barren  of  words,  it  is  '  plenteous  enough  to  express 
'  our  minds  in  anything  whereof  one  man  hath  need 
'  to  speak  with  another.'  And  in  writing  for  his 
countrymen  upon  popular  subjects,  such  as  the  points 
in  dispute  between  the  Church  of  Rome  and  the  Lu- 
therans, he  wrote  in  good  vernacular  English,  over 
which  he  had  gained  a  thorough  mastery. 

Among  the  contemporaries  of  Lrasmus  there  was 
a  clique  of  purists  in  style  who  excluded  from  their 
compositions  every  word  wliicli  is  not  to  be  found  in 
the  writings  of  Cicero,  and  in  ridicule  of  these  Cice-  Erasmus  ri.ii- 
ronians  Erasmus  wrote  one  of  tlie  wittiest  and  at  the  ^;"''>^ '''^'^"'^'i^- 
same  time  most  learned  of  his  \N'orks.  He  was  also 
strongly  opposed  to  the  practice  which  prevailed 
among  his  contemporaries,  of  largely  drawing  for  then* 
materials  upon    the  ancient  mythology.     There  are 

'    •  Toucliluj;'  llio  postilont  .sect  i)t' Luthor  and  Tvinlak-."  IJoO. 
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Chap.  II. 

Love  of  c-Ias- 
sieal  mytho- 
logy t-arried 
too  tar. 


More's  Epi- 
grammafa 
conversant 
with  real  life. 


Autobio- 
graphical 
sketches. 


some,  he  says,  who  pride  themselves  upon  a  modula- 
tion so  perfect  that  the  nine  Muses  might  seem  to  be 
singing  in  concert,  and  the  Graces  to  be  moving  in 
the  dance.  This  was  by  no  means  to  the  taste  of 
Erasmus.  He  had  no  liking  for  the  poetry  that  was 
crowded  with  gods  and  goddesses.  The  poetry  that 
he  preferred  must  be  more  like  prose.  The  aim  of 
the  writer  ought  to  be  not  so  much  the  sho^ving  off 
his  own  learning  and  ingenuity  as  the  doing  justice 
to  his  subject.  Those  far-fetched  and  fanciful  con- 
ceits might  suit  the  taste  of  certain  critics,  but  for  his 
own  part  he  would  rather  see  things  rej^resented  as 
they  are  found  to  exist  in  real  life. 

And  this  is  what  we  find  in  More's  Epigrammata. 
They  present  us  with  a  series  of  memoranda  jotted 
do"syn  from  time  to  time  of  his  casual  thoughts  upon 
persons  and  things  around  him.  We  have  a  versi- 
fied expression  of  his  feelings,  and  of  the  humorous 
fancies  that  sprang  up  in  his  brain.  They  form  in- 
deed, so  far  as  they  go,  the  elements  of  an  autobio- 
graphy. We  are  admitted  into  social  and  familiar 
intercourse  with  him,  and  we  seem  almost  to  catch 
the  words  dropping  from  his  lips,  the  outcome  of  an 
active,  observant,  and  sensitive  mind.  He  makes  us 
acquainted  with  the  circumstances  of  his  first  love 
affair,  and  describes  his  feelings  on  meeting  with  the 
object  of  that  boyish  passion  after  the  interval  of 
twenty  years.  He  admits  us  into  the  nursery  and 
schoolroom  of  his  children,  and.  describes  an  inter- 
vicAv  with  distinguished  visitors  who  inspect  his 
coins  and  partake  of  his  viands  at  his  '  poor  house  at 
'  Chelsea.'  ^     As  literary  productions  the  bulk  of  the 

1  So  designated  iii  the  dating  of  some  of  his  letters.     In  this  piece  it 
is  "  humilis  casa." 
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Epigrammata  may  })e  deomcd  almost  worllilcss,  anrl  cum.  ii. 
the  subjects  ar(!  in  some  instances  low  and  trivial, 
at  the  same  time  we  observe  indications  of  tiiat 
strong  and  solid  character  in  which  he  appeared 
during  the  trials  of  later  life,  and  traces  also  of  that 
tenderness  of  disjtosition  which  had  not  yet  Ijeen 
touched  by  the  acrimony  of  polemics.  His  in])orn  and 
household  simplicity,  his  independence  of  thouglit, 
and  his  home-s])un  humour,  invested  these  unvar- 
nished productions  with  a  charm  which  would  have  relish  wmiKi 
disappeared  under  any  attempt  at  polisli.  All  the  charm"''' 
other  incidents  and  anecdotes  of  j\l ore's  domestic  life, 
and  many  of  the  wise  and  quaint  sayings  which  he 
uttered,  come  down  to  us  l)y  tradition,  Avhereas  all 
that  we  hnd  in  the  E[)igrammata  come  directly  from 
More  himself.  Some  of  them  may  savoiu*  of  ind(  li- 
cacy,  but  many  of  the  like  effusions  of  that  early 
period  are  more  or  less  indelicate.  We  find  gross 
instances  in  the  contemporary  writings  of  John  Ihile 
the  Bishop  of  Ossory.  Shakespeare,  A^■ho  lived  a  cen- 
tury later,  is  by  no  means  free  from  it.  And  even 
Milton  has  left  behind  him  a  Latin  epigram  quite  as 
indelicate  as  anything  of  ]\Iore's.  At  the  same  time 
the  credit  must  be  assigned  to  ]\Iore  of  never  havinir 
employed  the  charms  of  poetry  in  adding  attractive- 
ness to  vice,  as  we  find  to  be  too  often  the  case  in 
the  writings  of  some  of  his  contcnqooraries  of  the 
0 vidian  school. 

The  subjects  of  More's   Kpigrnnunata  are   nudti- 
farious.     Having  accpured  a  sulheient  acquaintance 
with  Greek  literature  to  la\'  open  to  his  inquirino-  r5,,^i„gi,^ 
mind  the  almost  inexhaustible  stores  of  wit  and  wis-  Ivill^'iile'^^,,. 
dom  k'ft  l)y  poets  and  moralists  in  the  '  Anthologia,'  ''>^^i<-^g'-»- 
and  finding  that  llie  brevity  oi"  the  epigrnni  suited 
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Chap.  II.     well  for  the  employment  of  those  snatches  of  leisure 

which  were  stolen  from  his  more  serious  occupations, 

he  amused  himself  by  translating  them  into  Latin; 

and  in  doino:  this  he  seems  to  have  entered  the  lists 

Competes  with  iu    a   sort    Of  sportivc   competition  with  his  friend 

William  Lily,    ^yji^jr^j^  Ljjy  ^j^q  grammarian,  who  was  one  of  the 

few  Greek  scholars  at  that  time  in  England.  Their 
respective  translations  of  the  same  epigram  are 
printed  in  juxtaposition  and  entitled,  '  Progymnas- 
'  tica  Thomge  Mori  et  Gulielmi  Lilii  Sodalium.'  By 
setting  himself  this  task  More  was  enabled  to  test 
his  own  proficiency  in  a  manner  both  easy  and  agree- 
able, and  critics  doubtless  would  amuse  themselves 
by  comparing  the  two.  These  translations  would  pro- 
bably be  made  about  the  year  1505,  at  a  time  when 
More  found  himself  obliged  to  withdraw  from  public 
avocations  in  consequence  of  having  incurred  the  dis- 
pleasure of  King  Henry  VII.  It  happened  also  that 
Lily  had  at  this  time  recently  returned  from  the 
island  of  Rhodes,  having  resided  there  for  several 
years  in  order  to  acquire  a  more  perfect  knowledge 
of  Greek  than  it  would  have  been  possible  for  him  to 
acquire  at  home. 

Where  there  is  a  moderate  amount  of  scholarship 
this  practice  of  translating  from  the  Greek  Antho- 

Amusement      logy  afFords  a  ready  and  never-failing  amusement. 

Greek^epi-'"^    It  may  be  carried  on  during  a  rural  walk;  and  Dr. 

grams.  Johnsou  in  the  decline  of  life  found  the  use  of  it  in 

beguiling  the  tedium  of  his  sleepless  nights.  The 
soldier  too  in  India,  escaj)ing  from  the  sultry  sun 
and  obliged  to  spend  weary  hours  in  the  seclusion 
and  solitude  of  his  tent,  has  found  it  a  wise  and  a 
seasonable  employment  to  revert  to  the  studies  of 
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his  youth.    Such  was  the  case  with  Major  Macgrcgor,      Chap.  ii. 
^v  ho  set  himself  to  translate  epigrams  from  the  '  An- 
'  thologia '  into  English  verse,  and  at  last  published 
a  volume  containing  more  than  three  thousand. of 
them/ 

The  practice  dates  from  a  very  early  period.    AYe  Early  trans- 

,  I      •  1       /->!•  1       Tt  ,'  lators  of  Greek 

nave  one  or  more  translations  by  Oicero,  by  r  ropertms,  epigrams. 
by  TibuUus,  by  Ovid,  and  a  considerable  number  by 
Ausonius.  After  the  revival  of  literature  the  practice 
became  almost  universal.  Commencing  with  the  early 
part  of  the  sixteenth  century,  we  have  translations  of 
Greek  epigrams  by  Erasmus,  Melancthon,  Scaliger, 
Politian,  Tasso,  Ariosto,  Shakespeare,  Ben  Jonson, 
and  Lord  Bacon;  also  by  Dryden,  Prior,  Hobbes, 
Swift,  Voltaire,  and  Rousseau;  also  by  Jortin,  Dr.  Modem  trans- 
Johnson,  Gray,  Cowper,  Rogers,  Moore,  Shelley, 
Porson,  Lords  Grenville,  Lansdowne,  and  Wellesley ; 
besides  a  considerable  number  by  living  scholars  of 
very  high  repute.^ 

Amono^  Sir  Thomas  More's  translations  of  the  Greek 
epigTams  we  find  a  remarkable  one  which  has  often  One  remark- 
been  quoted.  It  is  the  bidding  farewell  to  the  blan-  ^amm^a" 
dishments  of  hope  and  the  freaks  of  fortune  by  one 
who  is  seeking  rest;  and  the  Greek  lines  are  trans- 
lated both  by  More  and  Lily  in  almost  the  same  words. 
In  fact  the  translation  seems  to  suggest  itself,  and 
Pannonius  had  already  given  it  in  nearly  the  same 
words : — 

"  Inveni  portum.— Spes  et  Fortuna  valete  ! 
"  Nil  mihi  vobiscmn. — Liulite  nunc  alios." 

'  "  Greek  Anthology,  with  Notes  Critical  and  Explanatory." 
^  See  "  Anthologia  Polyglotta  :  Versions  in  various  Languages,  chiefly 
fi-om  the  Greek  Anthology."     By  Henry  Wellesley,  D.D. 
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Cil  AI>.    II. 


Made  the  sub- 
ject of  a  stanza. 


Adopted  by 
Sir  Walter 
Kaleigli. 


Also  by  Lord 
Jjrouarhani. 


The  impression  made  upon  the  mind  of  Sir  Thomas 
More  by  this  epigram  lasted  to  the  end  of  life.  While 
he  was  lying  in  the  Tower,  full  thirty  years  after  this 
translation  had  been  written,  Mr.  Secretary  Crom- 
well came  to  him  with  an  assurance  from  the  King 
that  he  continued  to  be  his  good  and  gracious  lord  as 
heretofore,  and  a  promise  also  that  he  should  not 
henceforward  be  troubled  in  regard  to  matters  upon 
which  he  had  scruples  of  conscience.  Distrusting 
both  the  King  and  the  secretary,  Sir  Thomas  wrote 
with  charcoal  the  following  lines  immediately  after 
Cromwell  had  left  him  : — 

Eye-flattering  Fortune,  look  tbon  never  so  fair, 

Or  never  so  pleasantly  begin  to  smile, 
As  though  thou  would'st  my  ruin  all  repair, — 

During  my  life  thou  shalt  not  me  beguUe. 

Trust  shall  I,  God,  to  enter,  in  a  while, 
Thy  haven  of  Heaven,  sure  and  uniform. 
For  ever,  after  calm,  thus  look  I  for  a  storm. 

It  appears  that  More's  translation  of  the  epigram  had 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  who 
in  a  letter  written  to  Sir  Robert  Cecil  at  a  time  when 
he  was  in  disgrace,  gives  himself  over  to  despair  with 
the  words — 

Spes  et  Fortuna  valete. 

Le  Sage  represents  these  lines  as  placed  over  the 
D-ate  of  Gil  Bias.  And  Lord  Brougham  placed  them 
over  the  gate  of  his  own  chateau  in  the  South  of 
France,  altering  the  '  nil  mihi  vobiscum  '  to  '  sat  me 
'  lusistis ;'  which  alteration  in  the  case  of  one  who  had 
been  the  sport  of  Fortune  may  be  deemed  an  im- 
provement ;  but  it  will  scarcely  be  deemed  applicable 
to  the  case  of  Lord  Brougham. 
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This  early  practice  of  translating  from  the  Antho-      ^'"'^'-  if- 
logia  led  to  More's  taking  the  more  independent  line  More  u.-j,nns 
of  writing  Epigrammata  for  himself;   studying  the  ori.^inai.-pi- 
ways  and  characters  of  mankind  in  the  busy  world  ^'^'''"'^• 
around  him,  and  exercising  that  power  of  satire  of 
which  he   had  an   exam[)le   in    liis  friend   Erasmus. 
Several   of   the    earlier   pieces  were    written    under 
the  influence  of  a  strong  feeling  excited  by  the  arbi- 
trary rule   and  the  avarice  of  Henry  VII.;  and   in  Covert  satire 
one  of  them  he  enunciates  principles  respecting  the  *^"   ""^^ 
dependence  of  government  upon  the  consent  of  the 
people,  to  which  he  professed  his  adherence  in  that 
last  examination  belore  the  Commissioners  at  a  mo- 
ment when  life  and  death  were    tremblino-   in   the 

o 

balance. 

After  the  accession  of  Henry  VIII.  he  addresses  Carmon  irratu- 
the  youthful  monarch  in  an  epistle  of  congratulation,  iienVy'viii, 
and  sketches  out  for  him  the  outline  of  a  glorious  Coronation, 
reign  over  a  happy  and  united  people.     He  describes 
at  some  length  the  festivities  at  the  coronation.  After 
this  he  touches  upon  events  connected  with  tlie  wars  Wars. 
in  which  Henry  engaged:  the  death  of  the  King  of 
Scotland  at Flodden  Field,  and  the  fruitless  campaigns 
in  France.     The  "  Novum  Instrumentum  "  of  Eras-  Xovum  in- 
mus,  probably  the  most  im[)ortant  work  of  the  period,  of  Erasmus. 
is  the  subject  of  several  pieces,  one  of  which  is  ad- 
dressed to  Archbishop  Warham  and  another  to  Wol- 
sey.     Thus  we  arc  brought  into  contact  as  it  were 
with  some  of  the  historical  personages  of  the  age, 
the  chief  actors  in  the  drama  of  the  reign  of  llemy 
YllL 

One  of  the  remarkable  traits  in  Sir  Thomas  Flore's  Activity  of 
character  was  the  vigour  of  his  mind  and  the  faculty  Thomal  Vioro. 

D 
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Ciup.  II.  which  he  possessed  of  exercising  it  upon  a  very  wide 
range  of  subjects.  He  could  lecture  in  the  Church  of 
St.  Lawrence  upon  the  treatise  "  De  civitate  Dei "  of 
Augustine ;  administer  law  to  the  citizens  of  London 
in  the  capacity  of  Under-sheriff;  write  smart  epigrams 
upon  the  follies  and  absurdities  which  he  saw  around 
him ;  turn  a  debate  in  the  House  of  Commons ;  ar- 
range questions  of  international  law  with  the  Flemish 
merchants  of  Bruges ;  wiite  dispatches  to  Wolsey  and 
others  when  acting  as  the  King's  Secretary ;  charm 
with  his  ready  wit  the  supper  table  of  the  King  and 
Queen  Katharine ;  write  theological  treatises  against 
Tyndale  and  Luther ;  and  discharge  the  duties  of  his 
office  as  Chancellor  with  so  much  assiduity  and  skill, 
that— 

''  When  More  some  time  had  Chancellor  been, 

"  No  more  suits  did  remain. 
"  The  like  shall  never  more  be  seen, 

"  Till  More  be  there  again." 

And  with  all  this  he  presided  over  his  family  like 
some  patriarch  of  old ;  surrounded  by  friends  and 
familiar  servants,  by  his  wife  and  children  and 
children's  children  ;  loved  by  them  all  and  loving 
them  all ;  causing  such  a  charm  to  rest  upon  his 
'  poor  house  at  Chelsea,'  as  he  designates  it  in  dating 
his  letters — the  '  humihs  casa '  as  it  is  styled  in  one 
of  these  Epigrammata — that  in  the  words  of  Erasmus 
who  had  himself  lived  among  them,  every  stranger 
who  entered  it  went  away  happier  than  he  was  before. 

And  the  same  variety  characterizes  this  collection 
of  Sir  Thomas  More's  Epigrammata.  He  continues 
to  pour  out,  as  in  those  English  stanzas  which  he 
wrote  at  a  still  earlier  period  of  his  career,  many 
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solemn  reflections  upon  the  uncertainty  of  life  and  the      ^-'"-^i'-  ^^• 
Yunity  of  nil  eurthly  tliiii^^^s.     And  almost  in   jiixta-  .luxtarK.sition 
position  with  these  solemn  reflections  we  come  upon  ami  the  grivf. 
some  sudden  out])reuk  of  his  accustomed  humour  and 
pleasantry.     It  is  in  keeping  with  the  jests  that  fell 
from  his  mouth  upon  the  judicial  bench,  and  were  not 
withheld  even  when  he  was  upon  the  scaftbld.     We 
see  the  strong  lights  and  shadows  of  his  character 
reflected  before  us  as  in  a  mirror ;   the  whole  l)eing 
tinged  with  his  predominant  turn  for  satire.      With  Genorai  sui,- 
an  unsparing  hand  he  lays  open  the  pretensions   of  i^ramimiti'' 
sciolists,  the  tricks  of  astrologers,  the  foibles  of  the 
female  sex,  the  misadventures  of  conjugal  life,  the 
ignorance  of  the  priesthood,  and  the  various  folhes 
and  the  vices  of  the  world  around  him. 

It  appears  from  a  letter  which  was  wi'itten  by  Sir 
Thomas  More  some  time  after  the  publication  of  the 
Epigrannnata,  that  he  had  come  to  the  conviction 
that  it  would  be  better  policy  to  use  caution  in  the  Fimis  caution 
expression  oi  nis  opmion  upon  certaui  subjects.  I  his 
was  in  consequence  of  an  intimation  given  by  Budajus 
that  he  contemplated  the  publication  of  certain  letters 
of  Sir  Thomas  More  in  conjunction  with  letters  of  his 
own.  This  More  o])jects  to,  and  he  asks  for  time 
to  take  the  matter  into  further  consideration;  not 
only  because  he  feels  some  doubts  as  to  the  correct- 
ness of  his  Latinity,  but  also  because  through  lack  of 
caution  and  circumspection  in  expressing  his  opinions 
upon  certain  points — as  for  instance  upon  questions 
of  peace  and  war,  u|)on  the  prevailing  manners  of  the 
age,  on  husbands  and  wives,  on  the  people  at  large, 
and  on  the  priesthood— it  is  probable  that  he  may 
have  said  things  which  will  be  laid  hold   of  l)y  his 
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Chap.  II.     calumniators  and  turned  to  his  disadvantasfe.    These 
remarks  would  seem  to  apply  primarily  to  his  letters, 
yet  they  are  equally  applicable  to  his  Epigrammata. 
His  love  of  It  has  already  been  stated  that  these  Epio;ram- 

vf^rsG  in  cflrlv 

life.  mata  were  the  production  of  youth  and  early  man- 

hood. '  The  towardly  youth,'  as  Cresacre  More 
informs  us,  '  at  the  age  of  eighteen  began  to  show  to 
'  the  world  the  ripeness  of  his  wit,  for  he  wrote  many 
'  witty  and  goodly  epigi'ams,'  During  the  interme- 
diate portion  of  his  busy  and  eventful  career  his 
thoughts  were  occupied  with  the  realities  of  life.  But 
as  life  drew  near  to  its  close  the  Avorkino-s  of  thouo-ht 
again  took  the  form  of  poetry,  and  that  which  had 
been  among  the  early  occupations  of  his  life  was  also 

And  at  the  amoug  the  latest.  He  beguiled  the  solitary  hours 
of  his  long  imprisonment  in  the  Tower  by  writing 
verses — as  the  noble  and  gallant  Earl  of  Surrey  did 
some  years  afterwards.  In  an  English  sonnet  written 
'  for  his  pastime  '  he  thanks  his  '  Ladye  Lucke '  for 
her  indulgence  towards  hiTn  in — 

Lending  me  now  some  leisure  to  make  rhymes. 

And  if  his  life  had  been  prolonged  it  is  not  impro- 
bable that  his  name  might  have  been  added  to  the 
list  of  distinguished  men,  who  having  acquired  in 
early  hfe  a  taste  for  the  elegances  of  Latin  composi- 
tion, have  reverted  to  those  studies  with  fresh  de- 
light in  their  old  age. 


CHAPTER  III. 


Literature  not 
appreciated. 


N  Sir  Thomas  More's  early  life  the  study  Chaf.  hi. 
of  Latin  and  Greek  was  pursued  in  Eng-  More  studied 
land  under  much  difficulty.  The  time,  euUiJs.  ^ 
indeed,  had  scarcely  gone  by  when  learn- 
ing was  little  cared  for  excepting  by  those  persons  to 
whom  learning  was  to  be  the  means  of  gaining  a  live- 
lihood. Twenty  years  after  this  a  certain  anxious 
father  who  consulted  More  with  regard  to  the  educa- 
tion of  his  son,  '  non  obscure  significabat  eum  se 
'  numraatum  nialle  quam  hteratum:'^ — and  Erasmus 
made  the  remark  that  such  was  the  case  with  most 
fathers.  In  Shakespeare's  time  the  Englishman  was 
notorious  among  foreigners  for  his  lack  of  acquain- 
tance with  lano;uao;es.  Falconlnidire  the  vouno' 
baron  of  England,  who  makes  his  appearance  among 
Portia's  suitors  in  the  "  Merchant  of  Venice,"  is  re- 
presented as  being  '  a  proper  man's  picture  '  but 
unable  to  converse  except  '  in  dumb  show,'  He 
understands  not  the  lady,  and  the  lady  understands 
not  him.  '  He  hath  neither  Latin,  French,  nor  Ita- 
'  lian ;  and  you  may  come  into  the  Court  and  swear 
'  that  I  have  a  poor  pennyworth  in  the  English.'  ^ 

'  "  Merchant  of  Voiiioe,"'  Act  i.  Sc.  2. 
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Chap.  III.         At  the  time  when  More  was  at  the  age  most  suitable 

for  learniiif^  languages,  a  teacher  of  Greek  would  have 

been  as  difficult  to  meet  with  in  England  as  a  teacher 

III  Siotiand      of  Sauscrit  would  have  been  a  century  ago.   In  Scot- 

o'ri"erod*to        land  a  statute  was  enacted  by  James  IV.  that  all 

to"sehl!^L  ^"""^  gentlemen's  sons  should  be  sent  to  school  in  order 

that  they  might  learn  Latin :  it  may  be  questioned, 

however,  whether  the  same  compulsion  was  exercised 

ujjon  the  gentry  in  those  days  which  is  exercised  upon 

the  commonalty  by  the  Elementary  Education  Act 

in  our  own  times.     Latin  being  the  language  of  the 

ordinary  services  of  the  Church,  it  might  be  expected 

that  some  at  least  among  the  higher  clergy  should 

acquire  a  tolerable  knowledge  of  what  we  may  term 

ecclesiastical  Latin;  and  in  regard   to  versification 

there  would  be  a  like  acquaintance  with  the  rhyming 

stanzas  of  mediceval  and  monkish  Latin  verse.     But 

no  scholars  in  England  had  advanced  further  than 

this.     The  youth  in  the  noble  foundation  of  Henry 

VI.  at  Eton  had  not  yet  been  drilled  in  the  art  and 

mystery  of  verse-making ;  and  that  accuracy  of  metre 

and  poetical  phraseology  for  which  they  have  since 

become  famous  was  utterly  unknown  among  them. 

An  Eton  boys  If  wc  may  judgc  from  a  specimen  sent  rather  com- 

EdwardTv!'     placcntly  to  his  friends  by  a  boy  of  the  Paston  family 

a  few  years  before  this,  it  would  appear  that  the 

standard  of  what  are  conventionally  termed  nonsense 

verses  had  hardly  yet  been  passed.     '  Vix  tenuis  odor 

'  literaturae  melioris  demigravit  in  Angliam ' — was  the 

More  a  diii-      remark  of  Erasmus.     The  youthful  More,  however, 

gen  s  u(  en  .    ^^^  intent  upou  making  the  most  of  his  op]3ortunities. 

He  studied  at  Oxford  under  Demetrius  Chalcondyles 

a  learned  Greek,  and  also  under  Grocyn  who  is  de- 
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scribed  ])y  Erasmus  as  beiii,ij-  in  lilrnsflf  an  aihso-  Chai-.  iii. 
lute  cTicyelojciMlia  of  erudition.  Sir  Jolm  More  the 
father,  althou;i^li  -^n  admirei'  of  learning  in  the  abstract 
was  not  an  advocate  for  what  was  termed  the. 'new 
'  learninii','  and  he  did  not  encourage  the  study  of 
Greek.  Nevertheh'ss  the  young  hiw}er  persevered. 
All  the  time  that  coidd  be  spared  from  his  other  occu- 
pations was  devoted  to  Greek ;  and  we  are  told  that 
after  his  day's  work  was  ended  he  might  generali}-  be 
found  with  a  l)ook  hi  his  hand.  As  he  advanced  in 
his  prol'ession  there  would  l)e  fewer  opportunities  for 
classical  study ;  for  we  are  told  that  there  were  seldom 
cases  of  importance  before  the  Courts  in  which  he  was 
not  engaged.  When  the  displeasure  of  Henry  VII. 
had  obliged  him  to  retire  from  public  life,  he  resumed 
his  favourite  studies  and  prosecuted  them  with  vigour, 
being  assisted  by  the  learned  William  Lily,  and  hav-  Assistodin- 
ing  also  assistance  and  encoiu'agement  from  Eras- 
mus who  was  then  living  in  his  house.  With  many 
of  those  great  scholars  of  Italy  the  critical  studv  of 
the  Latin  language  was  the  main  employment  of  a 
life,  and  they  succeeded  in  obtaining  something  of 
its  accuracy  of  idiom  and  elegance  of  expression : 
whereas  with  Sir  Thomas  More  this  study  was  merely 
a  pleasant  and  desultory  recreation  during  intei-vals 
of  leisure.  Erasmus  thought  that  under  more  lavour- 
able  circumstances  Sir  Thomas  ]\Iore  miglit  have  ri- 
valled those  accomplished  scholars  of  Italy.  '  What 
'  might  not  so  admii-al)le  a  wit  have  prochiced  if  for- 
'  tune  had  allowed  the  chance  of  a  fosteriuir  care  and 
'  training ;  if  it  had  been  confined  to  the  pursuits  of 
'  classical  literature  ;  and  if  it  had  been  spared  to  ripen 
'  to  maturity  !  ' 


Lily  and  Eras- 
mus. 
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Chap.  III.  j^  ig  quite  possible  that  if  the  youthful  More  had 
Whether  More  becu  thrown  iuto  the  companionship  of  those  accom- 
I^Iaiiedthe  pUshecl  scholars  who  were  the  favoured  courtiers  of 
brs!''"  ^'^ '°  Leo  X.,  he  might  have  taken  his  place  in  the  world 
of  letters  as  a  Politian,  a  Bembo,  or  a  Sannazarius; 
and  that  he  might  have  written  Epigrammata  with  a 
purity  of  diction  and  a  classical  polish  not  inferior  to 
theirs.  But  on  the  other  hand  we  should  probably 
have  lost  much  of  that  vigour  and  reality  which  con- 
stitute their  peculiar  charm.  For  it  must  be  acknow- 
ledged that  although  we  may  derive  a  sort  of  languid 
pleasure  from  the  effeminate  graces  which  characterize 
the  productions  of  those  finished  Italian  scholars,  we 
miss  the  raciness  and  force  of  lano-uao-e  which  invi- 
gorate  and  enliven  the  less  correct  style  of  Erasmus 
and  Sir  Thomas  More.  In  the  one  the  eye  glides 
onward  from  verse  to  verse  in  the  smooth  and  fluent 
composition  without  lighting  upon  an  idea  that  strikes 
or  arrests  the  attention.  The  appetite  palls  \sdth 
excess  of  sweetness.  Whereas  in  the  other  the  idea 
stands  out  boldly,  and  rivets  the  attention  at  once. 
We  may  say  of  More's  effusions  as  John  Skelton  said 
of  his  own  : — 


More's 

writings  as 
we  have  them 
are  of  more 
value. 


"  This  barbarous  language  rude 

"  Perhaps  ye  may  mislike  : 
"  But  blame  not  them  that  rudely  play, 

"  If  they  the  ball  do  strike." 


Vigour  and 
also  tender- 
n0ss. 


In  More's  writings  whether  Latin  or  English  there 
is  the  same  point  and  vigour  and  shrewd  sense  that 
we  find  in  the  writings  of  such  men  as  Bishop  Lati- 
mer. The  style  may  be  often  rugged  and  uncouth, 
but  it  is  always  plain,  unaffected,  and  intelligible. 
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And  at  times  it  is  toiicliin^r  aiul  i'ull  of  tctidcrrKiss.  Chw.  in. 
'Jlic  C![)istl{!  ;i(l(lr(;sst;(l  to  his  cliil(li-(-ii  in  llicir  li!t.j)py 
lioiric  of  Chelsea  is  couched  in  numbers  scarcely  less 
mellifluous,  and  in  languaf^e  scarcely  less  classically 
correct  than  that  in  which  the  J.atin  versifiers  of  Italy 
com])osed  tlicir  odes  to  Nea^ra  or  (iahitaia;  and  it  is 
inspired  l)y  a  gemiine  domestic  feelin;^  to  which  those 
dilettanti  were  entirely  strangers. 

Sir   Tliomas   More  was   himself  assiduous  in   the  :Morc  a  patron 

.  /.Ill-  11  1  o^  literature. 

cultivation  of  schoiarshij),  and  he  was  also  a  ])atron 
of  learning  in  others,  lie  came  forwaivl  on  all  occa- 
sions as  an  advocate  for  the  'new  learning '—that  is 
for  the  study  of  the  ancient  languages  and  Hterature, 
and  more  particularly  the  Greek.  And  doubtless 
to  his  friend  Pace  and  the  other  Englishmen  wlio 
were  striving  to  raise  the  literary  reputation  of  their 
country,  the  countenance  and  support  of  a  man  in  Sir 
Thomas  More's  position  would  give  much  encourage- 
ment. He  delivered  a  public  address  to  the  Univer- 
sity of  Oxford  in  which  he  re])roached  that  hiarned 
body  for  their  remissness  in  this  matter,  and  at  the 
same  time  held  up  the  sister  University  as  an  exam- 
ple. And  on  another  occasion  being  commissioned  Sets  down  a 
l)y  the  King  to  undertake  the  defence  of  the  'new  aWhie?  " 
'  learning  '  in  reply  to  a  certain  scholastic  divine  who 
in  his  sermon  at  Court  had  been  denouncing  it  as 
Jieretical,  he  conchicted  his  defence  so  successfully  that 
the  unfortunate  preacher  was  put  to  silence,  and  the 
King  gave  order  that  he  should  be  prohibited  from 
appearhig  again  to  preach  before  the  Court. 

Although  Sir  Thomas  j\lore  was  far  behind  Krasnuis  i:pio:ramm:ita 
in  the  prompt  and  ready  conunand  of  Latin  composi-  yx3,pore. 
tion,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  some  of  these    ^.[tigram- 
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CUAI'.  III. 


Epigi'ammata 
of  Erasmus 
and  More  in 
the  same 
volume. 


mata  were  composed  extempore,  like  many  of  the 
short  and  similar  poetical  pieces  of  Erasmus.  We 
are  informed  by  Froben  who  collected  and  edited 
and  also  printed  the  Epigrammata  of  Erasmus,  that 
at  the  time  when  he  was  labouring  with  incredible 
industry  upon  his  great  work,  the  "  Novum  Instru- 
"mentum,"  he  was  frequently  interrupted  by  the 
dropping  in  of  friends  to  ask  for  some  scrap  of 
verse,  some  '  epigrammation  or  epistolium,'  which  he 
was  too  goodnatured  to  refuse.  And  that  he  would 
throw  off  in  the  space  of  ten  minutes,  as  it  were 
'  stans  pede  in  uno,'  a  string  of  verses  so  clever  that 
his  critics  and  detractors  would  not  be  able  to  pro- 
duce in  ten  months  a  single  line  worthy  to  be  com- 
pared with  them.^ 

Erasmus  himself  says  of  his  Epigrammata  that  they 
were  by  no  means  studied  performances,  some  of 
them  being  written  during  his  walks,  or  w^hile  sitting 
at  wine  with  his  friends.  He  says  also  that  certain 
of  his  too  partial  friends  had  caused  a  few  of  them 
to  be  printed  at  Basle  in  the  same  volume  with  the 
Epigrammata  of  Su'  Thomas  More.  With  a  show  of 
modesty  he  professes  to  deem  this  an  advantage  to 
himself,  inasmuch  as  the  facetious  Epigrammata  of  a 
writer  like  More  who  is  well  known  to  excel  in  such 


'  Politian  complains  in  a  letter  to  liis  friend  Donatus  that  in  attend- 
ing to  imjaertiuent  requests  of  this  nature  mucli  of  his  time  is  thrown 
away.  One  person  comes  to  ask  for  a  motto  for  the  hilt  of  his  sword — 
another  the  posy  of  a  ring- — another  an  appropriate  verse  for  his  bed  or 
his  bedchamber — another  an  inscription  for  his  silver  plate  : — others  ask 
for  set  pieces,  grave  and  merry,  sacred  and  profane  ;  odes,  songs,  and 
ballads.  And  if  be  chances  to  leave  the  house  he  is  at  once  beset  by 
petitioners  of  a  lower  grade,  who  lead  him  about  through  the  street  as 
an  ox  is  led  by  the  nose. 
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compositions,  mny  ])c  expected  to  attract  readers  to     C'h.u-.  in. 
the  rest  of  the  volume. 

J)Oth  Morc^  ;ind  Erasmus,  and  doubtless  many  other  Some  of  them 
men  with  active  minds  and  studious  habits,  were  horsdX'k."" 
accustomed  to  turn  to  good  account  the  slow  and 
solitary  hours  which  they  had  to  spend  in  tlieir  jour- 
neys on  horse])ack.  By  those  sixteenth  century 
travellers  our  present  luxurious  speed  of  locomotion 
would  have  been  classed  with  the  incredible  stories 
of  Palrephatus.  Erasmus  composed  a  Latin  poem  of 
two  hundred  and  fifty  lines  upon  the  ills  and  griev- 
ances of  old  age,  while,  as  he  expresses  it  in  those 
lines,  he  was  creeping  over  the  snowy  Alps ; — and 
being  without  any  means  of  writing  them  on  paper 
he  brought  them  away  in  his  memory.  The  cele- 
brated "  Encomium  Moria^ "  was  devised  during  a  Encomium 
journey  from  Italy  to  England,  while  he  was  brooding  °"''^' 
over  the  conclusion  at  which  he  had  arrived,  that  a 
land  of  ceremonies  and  a  land  of  inquisition  was  no 
proper  place  of  abode  for  a  man  of  temper  like  his  own. 
He  tells  his  friend  that  he  gave  his  mind  a  subject 
to  work  upon — '  ne  totum  hoc  tempus  quo  cquo  fuit 
'  insidendum  a/zcjo-oK  et  illiteratis  fabulis  tereretur.' 
The  embryonic  sketch  was  put  into  form  and  com- 
pleted by  him  after  his  arrival  at  the  house  of  his 
friend  More  at  Chelsea.  And  if,  as  is  probable 
enough,  the  successive  portions  of  it  were  submitted 
to  More's  perusal,  we  may  well  imagine  that  his 
kindred  spirit  would  appreciate  all  the  strange  wit 
and  reckless  satire  which  it  flings  about. 

Sir  Thomas  More  himself  composed  that  charm- 
ing  and    characteristic    epistle   to    his    children    at  Kpistioto 
home,    while    he    was  joui'ueying    on    a    sorry    and  dion. 
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Chap.  III.  stumbling  nag  over  miry  roads  in  Flanders/  such 
being  even  for  ambassadors  and  statesmen  the  usual 
and  only  mode  of  transit.  More  was  at  that  time  no 
less  a  personage  than  Master  of  the  Requests,  a 
Member  of  the  King's  Privy  Council,  and  his  special 
commissioner  for  the  settling  of  certain  questions  of 
commercial  policy  with  the  ministers  of  the  Emperor 
Charles  V. 

In  consequence  of  the  frequent  and  long  journeys 
which  Erasmus  had  to  undertake  on  horseback  he 
found  the  horse  an  indispensable  part  of  his  ordinary 
contingent ;  and  his  letters  abound  with  allusions  to 
the  weary  distances  he  had  to  travel,  the  horses  which 
he  had  to  ride,  and  the  adventures  which  befell  them 
both.  He  writes  to  Wolsey  on  one  occasion  that 
when  he  was  on  his  way  from  England  to  Basle,  he 
found  the  Rhine  so  swollen  by  the  melting  of  the 
snow  that  all  the  country  about  Strasburg  was  under 
water,  and  the  journey  was  performed  by  swimming 
rather  than  by  riding.  He  is  constantly  reminding 
his  wealthy  friends  and  patrons  that  nothing  would 
be  more  acceptable  to  him  than  the  present  of  a 
horse.  To  Bishop  Fisher  he  particularizes  the  kind 
of  animal  that  would  suit  him: — pleasant  to  ride, 
easy  to  manage,  and  able  to  endure  a  good  amount 
of  work.  A  man  accustomed  to  indulge  when  riding, 
as  Erasmus  indulged,  in  occasional  fits  of  dreamy 
abstraction,  would  have  found  a  mettlesome  steed  at 

^  The  Latin  verses  of  Sir  Henry  Halford.  which  were  published  with 
the  title  of  "Nugag,"  were  composed  as  he  traversed  the  streets  of 
London  in  his  carriage.  And  Dr.  Lettsom,  another  eminent  physician, 
was  accustomed  to  place  at  the  heading  of  some  of  his  letters — "  super 
"  strata  viai-uui." 
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times  rather  incoTivciiiciit.  Archbishop  AVui'liain  gave  Chap.  hi. 
him  a  horse  which  hi;  describes  as  being  devoid  of  all  Erasmus  sup- 
mortal  sin  excepting  laziness  and  gluttony,  and  at  {ior'fs'^by'hi.s 
the  same  tinu;  endowed  with  a  comljination  of  virtu(ts  ^^^'"^'^'^^ 
such  as  miglit  adorn  the  character  ol"  a  iather  con- 
fessor, ])eiiig  lHind)Ie,  modest,  sol)er,  chaste,  gentle, 
and  prudent.  The  generous  lUshop  of  Basle  had 
given  him  a  horse  which  he  could  easily  sell  for  fiity 
golden  florins.  While  he  was  staying  with  l>ishop 
Fisher  at  Rochester  in  tlie  autumn  of  the  year  1513, 
Sir  Thomas  More  being  also  the  l^ishop's  guest  at 
the  time,  a  horse  was  sent  down  to  him  from  London 
by  his  friend  Ammonius,  who  had  just  beibre  been 
appointed  to  the  oflice  of  Latin  Secretary  to  the 
King.  The  horse  was  a  white  one,  and  Erasmus 
received  it  -svith  the  graceful  acknowledgment — '  per- 
'  placet  equus  candore  insignis  ac  magis  animi  tui 
'  candore  commendatus.'  Urswick  the  Recorder  of 
London  gave  him  a  horse  which  as  he  states  ought  by 
this  time  to  be  at  least  as  wise  as  Ulysses.  Ulysses 
had  visited  many  cities — '  mores  hominum  nudto- 
'  rum  vidit  et  ur1)es  ^ — -but  Urswick's  horse  had  visited 
quite  as  many  universities. 

During  his  residence  in  Ens^land  Erasmus  had 
reason  to  be  well  satisfied  with  the  suppl}-  of  horses, 
but  in  his  studies  he  was  much  troubled  at  times  by 
the  difhculty  ho  had  in  meeting  with  an  amanuensis.  Difficulty  in 
Such  he  said  Avas  the  laziness  of  the  people  in  l-lng- 
land  that  a  scribe  to  co})y  out  his  writings  ibr  him 
was  not  to  be  met  with  at  any  price.  It  is  probable 
however  that  the  fault  lay  with  the  writer  himself. 
If  the  handwriting  of  Erasmus  had  been  as  bold 
and  legible  as  that  of  his  English  friends  More  and 
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Chai'.  hi. 


A.D.  1512, 


Takes  exer- 
cise on  the 
Market-hill  at 
Cambridge. 


Epigrammata 
printed  with- 
out M()re"s 
sanction. 


Tunstall,  the  English  transcribers  would  have  escaped 
this  imputation  of  laziness. 

We  arc  told  by  Roger  Ascham  in  his  "  Toxophilus  " 
that  when  Erasmus  was  resident  at  Cambridge  as 
Lady  Margaret  Professor  of  Divinity  and  also  Pro- 
fessor of  Greek,  he  was  accustomed  for  his  health's 
sake  to  ride  about  the  Market-hill.  '  When  he  had 
'  been  sore  at  his  book,  as  Garret  our  bookbinder  has 
'  very  often  told  me,  for  lack  of  better  exercise  he 
'  would  take  his  horse  and  ride  about  the  Market- 
'  hill.'  A  rather  limited  sphere  of  action  this  would  be, 
and  especially  so  when  compared  with  the  constitu- 
tional circuit  taken  by  professors  in  our  own  times/ 

It  has  been  already  stated  that  More's  Epigram- 
mata were  collected  by  Erasmus  and  printed  by 
Froben.  This  was  done  without  any  express  sanc- 
tion from  More  himself,  who  says  in  a  letter  to  Eras- 
mus, '  I  never  was  much  pleased  with  them,  as  you 
'  are  well  aware ;  and  if  you  and  some  others  had  not 
'  thought  better  of  them  than  I  do,  the  volume  never 
'would  have  appeared.'  He  acknowledges  to  a 
*cacoethes  scribendi,'  and  he  thinks  indifferently  of 
the  result.  His  own  poetry  he  makes  little  account 
of,  and  he  complains  that  it  has  damaged  his  reputa- 

'  It  is  said  that  the  follo\TOig  rather  flippant  lines  upon  a  grave 
subject  were  addressed  to  Sir  Thomas  More  by  Erasmus,  who  had 
borrowed  a  palfi-ey  and  forgotten  to  return  it :  but  whether  there  is 
evidence  for  this  story  it  is  not  easy  to  ascertain : — 

Quod  mihi  dixisti 

De  corjDore  Christi 
Crede  quod  edas — et  edis. 

Id  tibi  rescribo 

De  tuo  palfrido — 
Crede  quod  habeas — et  habes. 
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tioii  as  a  writer  of  prose.      His  oj)|)Oii(Mits  twit  liim     Cjia:.  iii. 
with  Imving  indulged  liis  imagination  so  far   as  to 
deaden  his  apprehension  of  the  truth. 

In  remarking  uj)on  the  treatment  which  writers 
oi'ten  mecit  with  after  liaving  done  their  jjcst  ibr  the 
instruction  and  ainusement  of  their  readers,  Sir 
Thomas  More  states  the  result  of  his  own  exp(Ti-  Morels  ex- 
cnce.  He  says  that  some  readers  care  for  nothing  various  critics. 
but  what  is  old.  Others  care  for  little  excepting  what 
they  write  themselves.  Others  are  fickle  and  \'ersa- 
tile,  professing  one  thing  while  they  remain  seated  and 
another  thing  after  they  have  risen  up.  Others  like 
to  sit  over  their  wine  in  taverns  and  great  houses, 
passing  judgment  upon  books  as  it  were  'ex  cathe- 
'  dra,'  and  plucking  at  the  sentences  in  a  man's  writ- 
ings as  they  would  pluck  at  the  hairs  of  his  head : — 
being  themselves  secure  all  the  while,  uiasnnich  as 
they  write  nothing  of  their  own.  These  worthy  per- 
sons are  so  smooth  and  clean  shaven  that  there  is 
not  left  upon  their  heads  a  single  hair  to  pluck  at. 
And  there  are  found  others  so  uufrrateful  that  al- 
though  they  may  be  pleased  with  the  work  itself, 
they  choose  to  take  a  dislike  to  the  author.  They 
resemble  those  churlish  guests  who,  after  they  have 
partaken  to  the  full  of  an  entertainment,  will  coolly 
depart  without  giving  a  word  of  civil  acknowledgment 
to  their  host,  perhaps  even  reviling  him  among  them- 
selves. 

While  Sir  Thomas  More  was  living  these  Epigram-  Jioro's  Epi- 
mata  appear  to  have  been  rated  as  nuich  above  their  fxuXa  by 
merits  as  they  have  been  underrated   since.     In  his  i^^'^'"^""*- 
prefatory  epistle  Beatus  Rhenanus  expatiates   upon 
their  excellence,  and  places  More  upon  a  })ar  with  the 
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Chap.  III. 

Lelaiul. 


Iluet. 


Pcake. 


Dr.  Johnson. 


Lander's 
opinion. 


favourite  writers  of  Latin  poetry  of  the  age.  Leland 
says  that  Pontanus  is  a  second  Ovid,  Vida  is  divine, 
Marulhis  sweeter  than  honey ; — but  More  is  an  un- 
rivalled and  universal  genius,  at  once  a  poet  and  an 
orator.  In  his  EpigTammata  all  that  he  aimed  at 
was  to  show  what  he  could  do  off-hand  as  it  were 
and  without  effort ;  and  with  the  same  materials  and 
opportunities  he  would  have  rivalled  Martial.  As  we 
come  lower  down  in  point  of  time,  Huet  commends 
More's  Epigrammata  on  the  whole,  but  rather  singu- 
larly giving  the  preference  to  his  translations.  Thomas 
Peake,  who  translated  some  of  the  Epigrammata  into 
English,  styles  him  '  that  upright  Lord  Chancellor  and 
'  facetious  poet.'  The  author  of  the  life  of  "  Tommaso 
"  Moro,"  printed  at  Venice  in  1753,  says  of  the  Epi- 
grammata that  they  are  not  the  less  witty  though 
abounding  in  sound  and  practical  sense.  Dr.  John- 
son gave  his  opinion  in  a  Greek  epigram,  apparently 
an  original  one,  which  appears  in  his  diary  of  a  jour- 
ney into  Derbyshire  in  1774.^  In  this  epigram  the 
first  crown  of  merit  is  assigned  by  the  Muses  to  More, 
the  second  to  Erasmus,  and  the  thu*d  to  Micyllus. 
MicyUus,  or  Moltzer,  was  a  Professor  at  Heidelberg, 
and  a  friend  of  Philip  Melancthon,  to  whom  he  ad- 
dressed a  long  and  interesting  epistle  in  Latin  verse. 
His  writings  were  much  commended  at  the  time,  and 
by  the  fact  of  giving  to  More's  Epigrammata  the  pre- 
ference Dr.  Johnson  showed  that  he  held  them  in  con- 
siderable estimation.  Walter  Savage  Landor  thought 
that  the  early  writers  of  Latin  verse  in  England, 
among  whom  he  specially  mentions  Sir  Thomas  More, 
are  not  entitled  to  any  particular  commendation  as 

1  Croker's  "  Boswell,"  ii.  195. 
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Latin  poets ;  and  it  is  probable  that  critics  in  general  Chai-.  hi. 
will  be  of  the  same  opinion.  In  the  Epigrammata  we 
must  not  expect  to  find  much  classical  poetry;  but 
we  may  pick  up  notes  and  records  which  will  assist 
us  to  follow  the  footsteps  of  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able men  of  his  ao;e,  durino-  a  life  full  of  interest  in  its 
progress  and  pre-eminently  tragical  at  its  close. 

Among  the  writers    of  Latin  verse    in  our  own  Contemporary 
country  about  that  period  were  William  Lily,  More's  Lati" verse  in 
friend  and  fellow-student ;  Leland  the  laborious  anti-  ^"s'^'"^'- 
quary ;  and  George  Buchanan  the  historian  of  Scot- 
land.  Leland  wrote  encomiastic  verses  upon  the  great 
men  of  the  day  in  an  easy  and  pleasant  style  :  and  to 
Buchanan  was  assigned  by  Julius  Ca3sar  Scaliger  the 
distinction  of  being  numbered  in  the  highest  rank  of 
modern  Latin  poets,  styhng  himself  a  mere  barbarian 
in  comparison.     Both  Leland   and  Buchanan   were 
writers  of  Epigrammata.     In  the  next  century  we 
have  the  notable  little  volume  of  "  Joannes  Owen,  Oweu  in  leoe. 
"  Cambro-Britannus,"  who  is  said  to  have  been  dis- 
inherited by  a  rich  relative  for  writing  satirical  ej)i- 
grams  upon  the  Church  of  Rome.   Owen's  reputation 
as  an  epigrammatist  extended  over  Europe.  We  meet 
with  his  epigrams  translated  by  various  writers  into 
English,  and  also  into  French  by  Le  Brun,  and  by 
Francisco  de  la  Torre  into  Spanish.    In  times  nearer 
to  our  own  the  name  of  Landor  stands  pre-eminent.  Landor. 
The  facility   acquired  by   Landor   in  imitathig  the 
models  of  classical  antiquity  in  their  own  style  of 
composition,    whether    epigrammatic    or    otherwise, 
places  him  almost  without  a  rival. 

The  volume  of  More's  Epigrammata  has  become 
rather  scarce ;  and  when  met  with  it  will  be  found  to 
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CllAV.  III. 


Cortain  trans- 
lations given. 

Sir  Nicholas 
Bacon. 


Kendall. 


Thmne. 


Pecke. 


Wranffham. 


More's  age  at 
the  time  of 
publication. 


labour  under  the  serious  defect  of  being  without  ar- 
rano'ement  and  also  without  index.  For  a  reader  to 
refer  to  the  several  pieces  in  the  original  would  be 
tedious  and  irksome  and  in  some  cases  almost  im- 
possible. And  the  interest  unquestionably  lies  in  the 
matter  rather  than  in  the  diction.  It  has  therefore 
been  deemed  convenient  to  give  the  substance  in  cer- 
tain cases  by  a  translation.  One  of  these,  apparently 
never  before  published/  is  by  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon, 
Avho  received  the  Great  Seal  from  Queen  Elizabeth 
within  about  twenty-five  years  after  it  had  been  de- 
livered up  by  Sir  Thomas  More  into  the  hands  of  her 
father.  Several  of  the  translations  are  taken  from  a 
work  entitled,  "Flowers  of  Epigrams,  out  of  sundry 
"  the  most  singular  authors  selected,  as  well  ancient 
"  as  late  writers,  pleasant  and  profitable  to  the  ex- 
"  pert  readers  of  cjuick  capacity : — by  Timothe  Ken- 
"  dall,  late  of  the  University  of  Oxford,  now  student 
"of  Staple  Inn;  1557."  Others  are  from  "  Emblems 
"  and  Epigrams  by  Francis  Th}^lne ;"  dedicated  to 
Lord  Chancellor  Egerton  in  1600:  these  translations 
however  are  coolly  passed  ofi"  by  the  wiiter  as  original 
epigrams.  For  a  few  we  are  indebted  to  the  "  Parnassi 
*•  Puerperium  "  of  Thomas  Pecke.  published  in  1659. 
One  or  two  of  the  longer  translations  were  written 
bv  Archdeacon  AYrano-ham;  and  for  the  rest  the 
author  of  this  work  must  himself  be  held  responsible. 
At  the  time  of  the  original  publication  of  the  Epi- 
grammata  Sir  Thomas  More  was  about  fortv  vears  of 
ao;e.  Within  the  two  previotis  "sears  two  editions  of 
the  "  Utopia  "  had  been  published,  the  one  at  Louvain 
and  the  other  at  Basle.   His  reputation  was  now  fully 

^  See  Appendix,  Xo.  iv. 
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established  as  an  able  lawyer  arid  ;i.ti  elocjueiit  speaker. 
The  next  ten  }'cai's  oi"  his  life  were  a  eareer  oriinin- 
terriipted  siic(H'ss.  lie  Ix-eame  in  siicecs>ion  'i'ri-;i- 
siirer  of  the  Kx(dic(nu;r,  Sjjcjikcr  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  Chancell-or  of  tlu;  Oii'-hy  of  Laiicu-ter, 
and  in  1529  Chancellor  of  J-jiLiland. 


f.iivr-.  in. 


CHAPTER   IV. 


Chap.  IV. 


A.D.  1494. 


A  boyish 
altacliment. 


f^f^UHE  earliest  incident  in  More's  life  which 
is  alluded  to  in  these  Epigrammata  took 
place  about  the  year  1494.  His  fondness 
for  female  society  and  the  susceptibility 
of  his  temperament  in  early  life  have  been  alluded  to 
by  his  friend  Erasmus ;  and  the  reminiscences  of  a 
boyish  attachment  are  here  placed  upon  record  by 
himself.  At  the  mature  age  of  thirty- six,  being  now 
the  husband  of  a  second  wife,  and  the  father  of  four 
children,  he  chanced  to  meet  with  a  lady  who  had 
captivated  his  affections  at  the  early  age  of  sixteen. 
From  that  time  down  to  the  present  they  had  never 
met:  and  the  tender  remembrance  of  the  past  came 
so  powerfully  over  his  mind,  that  although  surrounded 
by  many  and  stirring  avocations,  he  found  time  to 
pen  an  epistle  which  is  pronounced  by  Jortin  to  be 
the  most  poetical,  and  by  Mackintosh  to  be  the  most 
pathetic  and  elegant  of  his  compositions.  After  re- 
storing to  the  lady  all  those  youthful  charms  of  which 
she  had  been  spoiled  by  the  lapse  of  twenty  years,  he 
proceeds  to  tell  how  their  companions  were  amused 
with  his  artless  attempt  to  dissemble  what  he  felt, 
hinting  at  the  same  time  that  there  were  reasons  for 
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l)clicvlii!i;  tli.'it  tlic  fccliii-j;  \s;i<  iiiiitiiiil.    II'-  f]i-fov*  ri 'I      <''■'.■■■,.  r. 
lloWCVCl*,  even   Ix'lorf  Sli;ik(-|»c;ir<',   lli;i1  ,v.i,.],.; 

"  'I'lif   (•(jU|-.-;c   iif  lilH^  ln\i'    iii'Ncr  ili'l    I'llll    Hlriodlli  :  ''  — 

i'oi'  IIk;  iimidcii  \\;i>  [)l;i<'c(l  I)\-  li«r  friciids  uikIi  r  ;i 
sii'ict  siii'\(ill;Mi('(',  ;iii(l  Mic  Imvi-li  li>\(r  \\;is  ti))-l)i'i- 
(Icii  to  ciid'i'  1  lie  lioiisc.  Hi-  c'lrlii-l  ;il](ci if))i>  were 
Miiiiifcd  in  the  'dikI:  mid  ;dtli<)ii;jli  Ik-  Wiis  mnrriid 
twice  il-  is  doiiliiful  wlidlicr  there  \\;i>  nnieli  L^vnniiie 
\()\'r  in  cil  liei' cjise,  lie  ('(Uieliido  with  ;i  |»ni\er  ili;it 
ili'U'V  I  lie  I,'i|ise  of  aiKil  lier  1  w  en!  \  \  (■;ir>  1  Ik  y  iiiiiy  ;i;j;iiii 
incct,  cncli  as  now  in  the  eiij(»\  iiieiil  ol  liealili  and 
liaj)|>iiiess, 

'Jdio  Jollowiii^i^'  is  Arclidoncoii   W  iMiiLi'liaiii's  trans- 
lation : — 

"To  Km/.a,  whom  hk  had  r.ovi:i>  i\  ins  \orTii. 


"  M'lidii  liv'st,  I'lliza,  (<)  llicsc  eves  rcylori'd, 

()  iiMiir  than  life,  in  lilV''M  uav  hlnoiii,  iiildi'tMl. 

]\laiiy  a  long  year,  sinor  lirst.  wf  iiu'l,  lias  nilK'il, 

1  (lieii  was  l)()visli,  ^iiiil  I  iinw  am  old. 

Si'ai'ce  had  I   hid  iiiv  sixti'ciit li  smiinici-  li:iil. 

And  two  in  thine  were  wanliui;  lo  (he  talc, 

"When  thv  soil  luicn-— ah,  mien  for  cwv  (K'd  I  — 

On  my  hanccd  licart  its  ^nilllcss  inlliK'nco  shed. 

A\'ht'ii  on  my  niiiul  ihv  nnicli-lo\  i'(l  iiii;iL;i'  steals, 

And  Ihy  sweet  lon_u-lo!'l-  Conner  ^ell' reyeals, 

'^riuie's  onyious  gripe  appears  Iml  halt' unk  iiid, 

'i'oni  irtiin  thvsell',  to  nie  thou'rt  lel'l   hehind. 

The  ;,'raoe  tJiat.  held  niv  doling  Ldnnee,  ilinui;h  (low  u. 

lias  down  Ihv  elu'ek— lo  iiiake  my  lireasi  its  luroue. 

And  as  l)v  iji'iitle  I'hr^t    ihe  llame  is  ted, 

And  mid  cold  ashes  ri'ars  its  lanunid  head. 

So  thou,  though  elianged-  ah,  ehaii_L;ed  indeed—  to  \  iow 

Kindlest-  the  loye  thai   once  was  thine,  anew. 

Now  on  my  memory  lireaks  that   happy  dav, 
When  lirst   1  saw  thee  with  thy  maies  at   play  : 
On  tliy  wliite  iieek  the  llaxen  rimdel  lies. 
With  smnv  tliy  cheek,  thy  lip  uith  roses  yie-^. 


M,,rr-s  ,-j.U-].: 
tr:n,>h,r.-.i  hr 
\\'ra:i_'-!i;jli  . 


A.D.  14'J4. 
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Chap.  IV.  Thine  eyes,  twin  stars,  with  arrowy  radiance  shine, 

And  pierce  and  sink  into  my  heart  through  mhie. 
Struck  as  with  heaven's  own  bolt,  I  stand,  I  gaze, 
I  hang  upon  thy  look  in  fixed  amaze. 
And  as  1  writhe  beneath  the  new-felt  spear. 
My  artless  pangs  our  young  companions  jeer. 
So  charmed  me  thy  fair  form ;  at  least  to  me 
P"'airest  of  all  the  forms  it  seemed  to  be. 
Whether  the  glow  that  thrills  our  early  frame 
Lit  in  my  breast  the  undecaying  flame  : 
Or  some  kind  planet  at  our  natal  hour 
Deigned  on  our  hearts  its  common  beam  to  pour : 
For  one  who  knew  with  what  chaste  warmth  you  burned 
Had  blabbed  the  secret  of  my  love  returned. 
— Then  the  duenna  and  the  guarded  door 
Baffled  the  stars,  and  bade  us  meet  no  more. 

Severed,  our  different  fates  we  then  pm-sued, 
Till  this  late  day  my  i-aptures  has  renewed. 
This  day,  whose  rare  felicity  I  prize. 
Has  given  thee  safe  to  my  delighted  eyes. 
Crimeless,  my  heart  you  stole  in  life's  soft  prime. 
And  still  possess  that  heart  without  a  crime. 
Pure  was  the  love  which  in  my  youth  prevailed. 
And  age  would  keep  it  pure,  if  honour  failed. 
O  may  the  gods,  who  five  long  lustres  past, 
Have  brought  us  to  each  other  well  at  last, 
Grant,  that  when  number'd  five  long  lustres  more, 
Healthful,  I  still  may  hail  thee  healthful  as  before !  " 

It    was   precisely  at   the   end   of   those    'five   long 

lustres  more'  that  More's   chequered  and   eventful 

life  was  brouo;ht  to  an  end  on  the  scafi'old. 

A  similar  A  passage  very  similar  to  one  in  these  lines  occurs 

SiutonV^        in   Milton's    "Elegia  septima,"  which   was   written 

Eiegia.  under  circumstances  in  some  degree  similar.     Milton 

was   then   at  the    age  of  eighteen,  and  he  tells  us 

that  hitherto  he  had   bade    defiance  to  the  god  of 

Love   and    laughed   at  his  archery.      However  the 

Cyprian  boy  appeared  at  his  bedside  very  early  one 
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morninu:;  in  ^fay,  fiiid  warned  liiin  tliat  the  time  was  Chai-.  iv 
at  length  nri-iv(;(l  lor  him  to  i'eel  the  smart  of  those  a.u.h'ja. 
arrows  whicli  he  had  been  so  daring  as  to  ridicule. 
In  the  course  of  the  day  he  went  to  a  promenade  and 
place  of  public  resort,  where  he  saw  a  bevy  of  nymplis, 
beautiful  as  goddesses,  pnciiig  to  ;iiid  fro.  One  of 
them  appeared  to  him  to  be  Juno  and  Venus  in  the 
same  person,  and  upon  this  one  he  rashly  fixed  his 
admiring  gaze.  The  god  of  Love  j)laced  himself  upon 
vantage  ground  and  at  once  commenced  the;  attack. 
The  result  is  thus  given  in  Cowpcr's  ti'anslatioii. 

"  Now  to  lier  lips  he  clung — her  eyelids  now —  Cowper's 

Then  settled  on  her  cheeks  and  on  her  l)row  :  translation. 

And  with  a  tliousand  wounds  from  every  part 

Pierced  and  trans-pierced  my  undefended  heart  : 

A  fever,  new  to  me,  of  fierce  desire 

Now  seized  my  soul,  and  I  was  all  on  fire." 

While  the  youthfid  poet  lay  in  tliis  unhappy  ])liu-ht, 
the  lady  departed,  all  unconscious  of  the  mischief  s lie 
had  done. 

"But  she,  tlie  ■while,  whom  only  1  adore. 
Was  gone,  and  vanished  to  apjiear  no  more." 

Upon  this  lie  goes  on  in  the  true  classical  vein  to 
compare  his  feelings  at  the  moment  to  those  of  A'ul- 
can  when  he  was  cast  down  from  Olympus,  and  to 
the  feelings  of  Amphiaraus  when  his  liorses  plunged 
into  the  abyss  and  he  looked  up  at  the  sun  for  the 
last  time. 

Sir  Thomas  More  breaks  off  his  tender  reminis- 
cences by  blandly  and  courteously  breathing  good 
wishes  to  the  lady  for  her  future  health  and  happi- 
ness. Milton  cools  down  to  the  serious  reflection  that 
the  little  o-od  has  made  a  ibol  of  him,  and  he  ivturns 
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More's  two 
marriages. 


Cliaracter  of 
liis  second 
wife. 


Erasmus  a 

stale  jruest. 


a  wiser  man  to  his  studies  in  the  sliady  bowers  of 
Academe. 

That  this  early  disappointment  may  have  produced 
an  effect  u})on  More  is  by  no  means  improljable.  In 
his  first  marriage  he  gave  his  hand  to  the  elder  of  two 
sisters,  although  in  his  heart  he  is  said  to  have  pre- 
ferred the  younger.  And  in  his  second  marriage  the 
choice  of  his  wife,  as  it  is  reported,  reminds  us  of 
those  bygone  days  when  busy  lawyers  were  said  to 
employ  their  clerks  to  choose  their  wives  for  them. 
Madame  Alicia  was  neither  '  bella '  nor  '  puella,'  and 
moreover  she  was  a  shrew.  At  the  same  time  she 
was  a  notable  housewife,  successful  in  the  manage- 
ment of  her  household :  and  in  that  singular  epitaph 
which  More  wrote  for  himself  and  his  two  wives  he 
places  it  upon  record  that  she  was  to  his  children  a 
good  stepmother.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  temper 
of  Xantippe  was  displayed  too  prominently  in  her 
character,  at  the  same  time  it  must  be  allowed  that 
her  Socrates  was  at  times  a  provoking  husband. 
The  manner  in  which  she  treated  her  guest  Erasmus 
was  neither  hospitable  nor  courteous.  He  complained 
to  Ammonius  that  she  was  keen  and  penurious,  and 
that  she  plainly  gave  him  to  understand  that  she 
thought  his  stay  with  them  had  been  long  enough. 
The  starveling  and  sickly  scholar  from  Holland  had 
already  begun  'to  stink  in  the  nostril,'  as  he  puts  it  in 
plain  terms.  On  the  other  hand  she  made  herself  so 
agreeable  to  Ammonius  himself,  who  was  the  King's 
secretary  and  a  great  man  at  Court,  that  he  found  her 
as  he  stated  to  Erasmus  most  gentle  and  courteous  and 
easy  to  please.  And  he  adds  that  she  never  mentions 
the  name  of  Erasmus  without  expressing  a  kind  wish 
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towards    liirn.       Altliough    the     over-long    visit    of     ^''""  •  ^^''■ 

Erasmus  luid   jjeeii   a  triiil   to  licr   equanimity  as  a 

prudent  housewife,   she    seems   to    have   deemed    it 

only  prudent  to  speak  civilly  after  he  was  gone   of 

the   great  scholar   wiio  was    the    common  iriend   of 

l)oth  Ammonius  and  her  hushaiid.     And  h^rasmus  on 

one  occasion  gives  his  friend's  wife  a  good  woi'd  in 

return.     On    another    occasion    howevei'    he   tells    a 

story  which  will  be  looked  upon  as  I'athei;  (piestion- 

able.      He   says  that  j\Iore  had  confided  to  him  his  srorvtoidby 

-       .  ,  ,  ,  ,  ,      .  Krusrnus. 

resolution  that  lie  Avould  not  a  second  tune  mari-y  a 
Avidow :  and  that  if  his  present  wife  should  be  taken 
away  from  him  he  intended  to  marry  a  hidy  of  rank 
and  fortune.  It  will  be  allowed  that  this  looks  very 
like  a  sly  and  rather  impertinent  suggestion  thrown 
out  in  a  merry  mood,  '  more  suo,'  by  Erasmus  himself. 

Anthony  Wood  speaks  of  Dame  Alicia  ]\lore  in 
terms  which  will  be  [)ronounced  undeservedly  harsh. 
He  says  that  in  a  letter  addressed  to  Secretary  Crom- 
well at  the  time  when  Sir  Thomas  More  was  a  ])risoner 
in  the  Tower,  which  letter  he  had  seen,  she  imploi'cs 
him  to  '  be  kind  to  her  poor  old  husband,'  nnd  states 
that  she  is  reduced  almost  to  poverty,  having  l)een 
driven  to  sell  '  certain  implements  and  old  stulf  in 
order  to  satisfy  the  wants  of  her  household.  In  the 
breast  of  most  men  this  natui-al  expression  of  distress 
would  have  excited  pity,  but  A\^ood  sunnnarily  dis-  Wovrsnnkind 
poses  of  it  as  the  idle  intrusiveness  of  a  'whining 
'  woman.' 

During  the  lifetime  of  his  first  wife,  to  whom  in  Moiv's epitaph 
tlie  epita})h  which  he  wi'ote  for  her  he  applies  the  Ivife'.'**''*' 
endearing  term  of  '  uxorcula,'  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  Sir  Thomas  More  eni(>}ed  a  full  share  of  domestic 
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Translated  by 
Wrangham. 


happiness.  It  appears  from  the  epitaph  that  it  was 
his  intention  that  his  own  remains  and  also  those  of 
the  second  wife  should  be  deposited  in  the  same  tomb 
with  his  former  wife ;  and  he  ventures  upon  the  licence 
of  a  poet  so  far  as  to  declare  that  if  the  two  ladies 
could  have  been  his  wives  at  the  same  time,  the 
happiness  of  the  trio  would  have  been  complete.  The 
epitaph  is  thus  translated  by  Wrangiiam:  — 

"  AVithin  this  tomb  Jane,  wife  of  More,  reclines : 
This  for  himself  and  Alice  More  designs. 
The  first — dear  object  of  my  youthful  vow, 
Gave  me  three  daughters  and  a  son  to  know. 
The  next — ah,  virtue  in  a  step-dame  rare — 
Nui'sed  my  sweet  infants  with  a  mother's  care. 
With  both  my  years  so  happily  have  passed, 
"Which  the  more  dear,  I  know  not — first  or  last. 
O  !  had  religion,  destiny,  allowed. 
How  smoothly,  mixed,  had  our  three  fortunes  flowed  ! 
But  be  we  in  the  tomb — in  heaven^ — allied  ; 
So  kinder  death  shall  grant  what  life  denied." 


Epigrammata  We  comc  uow  to  Certain  Epigrammata  upon  kings 
Trantf ^  ^'"^  ^^^  tjrants  which  were  very  probably  written  before 
A.D.cii-ca  1508.  the  death  of  Henry  VII.,  who  being  provoked  by 
More's  opposition  in  the  Commons  to  a  vote  of  money 
which  he  expected  to  be  given  on  the  marriage  of  his 
daughter,  had  committed  his  unoffending  father  Sir 
John  More  to  the  Tower,  upon  a  charge,  as  Mack- 
intosh supposes,  of  having  infringed  some  obsolete 
sttitute ;  and  it  was  only  by  paying  a  heavy  fine  that 
he  regained  his  liberty.  The  son  found  it  expedient 
to  withdraw  from  public  life ;  and  we  are  told  that  at 
one  time  he  contemplated  a  journey  into  foreign  parts. 
At  this  crisis  he  seems  to  have  occupied  himself 
by  giving  exj^ression  in   Latin  verse  to  the  moody 
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tlioii;:^r]ij,s  wliu;h  were  ii|)[)criiio.st,  in  \[]>  niiri'l,  rii;i,kiii;/-      Tiiu-.  iv 

tliciu  lli(!  subjects  ol"  Ills  l']))iiifiuiiiii;it;i.      'I  he  drift,  of  Aim.-i  :.- 

tli('S(^    is    plainly   si;:;niric(l    by   ilicii-   Ii(;iflinL.'->.      'I)c 

'  Pi'in('i|)(i  bono  cf  main.'      '(^Iiiid   inter    r\rannuni  <t 

'  Prineipcin.'      '  lloniiin    1 'i'inci|)(in   cs^c   I'atrcni  nr^n 

'  DomJniiin.'    '  I)iv(''S  a\'anis  ]»au|)(r  est,  sibi.'     In  one 

of"  these  tlu;  tyrant  is   boldly  adtnonislicd    tli;it  ii'  Ik; 

allows  liitnself  to  assiiiiu!  aii's  because   the  iiniltitude 

])o\v  tlieii"  knee  before  liiiu  a,nd  uncover  their  head  in 

his   ])reseiice,  and   Ix-cause  he  holds  in   his   hand    llie 

dis|)osal  of  lile  and  death — if  on  this  account  he  exalts 

his  crest  and  lords  it  ovei-  the.  j)eoj)le — in  \vhat  is  he 

])etter  than  a  lunatic?      I'or  where  is  all  his  L;lor\'  in 

the  time  of  sleep?     He  is  then  no  better  than  a  sen>e- 

less  truidx,  a  corpse  newly  dead.     And  if  the  chamber 

where  he  lies  were  not  by  bolts  and  bars  well  secured, 

his  life  would  be  at  the  mercy  of  any  vagabond  who 

might  choose  to  take  it. 

Kendall  has  translated  Ihe  Kpigramma  thus: — 

"  A  tyrant  in  slccji  ilili'crt'th  luii  from  a  cdnnnon  piTscin.  Kenrlall's 

,,  ,         ,.  II         1  •  1        •  T  tmnsLition. 

"  J)(ist  tlierctiire  swell  and  jxnii  wuli  prulc 

And  rear  thy  smmt  nn  liii:li, 
Because  the  cniwd  (h)(h  ei-invd  and  Cduch 

A\'hercsi)  tlidu  coinest  ]>\  : 
Ik'cause  tlic  pedph;  li(uini't-h'ss 

Ht'f'oro  tliee  slill  do  >(and; 
Because  tlie  life  and  deatli  (h>th  lie 

Of  divers  in  lliy  liaiid  ? 
I>ut  when  tiiat  (h-owsy  yleep  el"  thee 

llatli  every  jiart  jiossessed. 
Tell  tiu'n  where  is  thv  pomp  and  pride. 

Thy  i)or(e  and  all  the  rest  ? 
Then,  snorting  lozzel  as  tiion  art, 

Thon  liest  like  a  Moek  ; 
Or  as  a  carrion  eor]ise  late  dead. 

As  sen>eless  as  a  >toek. 
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Chat.  IV.  And  if  it  were  not  that  thou  wert 

Closed  up  in  walls  of  stone, 
A.i).  l.")08.  .        „         ,  ,       ,      ,.«  Ill 

And  fenced  round — thy  lite  would  be 

In  hands  of  every  one." 

The  Ei)igramma  wliicli  bears  the  reaclin<y,  '  Sola 
mors  tyrarniicida  est,'  must  have  been  written  either 
at  the  time  of  Henry  VII. 's  death  or  in  the  imme- 
diate prospect  of  it.  All  victims  of  kingly  oppres- 
sion are  exhorted  to  take  courage  and  hope  for  better 
times ;  for  if  no  other  change  should  occur  to  befriend 
them  death  the  tyrannicide,  the  avenger  of  the  per- 
secuted, will  sooner  or  later  hurl  down  the  oppressor 
from  his  throne  and  lay  him  prostrate,  an  object  of 
scorn  and  derision,  at  their  feet, 

" —  miser,  abjectus,  solus,  inermis,  inops." 

This  train  of  reflections  would  be  suggested  to  one 
in  More's  circumstances  by  the  death  of  his  perse- 
cutor ;  and  we  recognize  the  spirit  at  least  of  those 
models  of  classical  antiquity  which  had  been  of  late 
the  subject  of  his  studies. 

The  next  incidents  in  point  of  date  which  are  com- 
memorated in  the   Epigrammata  are   the   accession 
and  the  coronation  of  Henry  VIII.  in  1509. 
Address  on  Upou  this  thcrc  are  several  pieces,  the  first  being 

Henry  viiT^  a  gratulatory  address  to  King  Henry  himself.  It  is 
prefaced  by  an  epistle  in  prose,  which  exhibits  cha- 
racteristic touches  of  More's  natural  vivacity  and 
humour.  Some  delay  having  occurred  in  the  presen- 
tation of  this  poem  he  deems  it  expedient  to  state  the 
cause ;  and  proceeds  accordingly  to  explain  that  the 
artist  who  had  undertaken  to  embellish  it  with  an 
appropriate  device  was  incapacitated  by  a  fit  of  the 
gout.     He  expresses  a  fear  lest  in  waiting  for  these 
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adventitious  attractions,  wln'cli  lie  com])aros  to  the  (-'n^^r:  iv. 
artificiiil  Jjlooni  in  ;i  l;i.(]y's  coni|)l(xioii,  lie  liud  de-  a.;>.  i.v/j. 
pi-ivc(l  his  verses  of  their  cliief  reconiniendation,  the 
charm  of  novelty.  lie  doubts  after  all,  whether  the 
advantage  accriuno-  from  the  adroitness  of  the  artist's 
hcmd^  is  suflicient  to  make  iiineiids  for  the  damage  sus- 
tained through  the  incapacity  of  ]n>^  feet,  lie  alludes 
to  the  well-known  story  that  when  the  people  of  Ilium 
came  after  a  long  time  had  elapsed  to  otier  their  con- 
dolence to  the  Emperor  Tiberius  on  the  death  of  his 
son  Drusus,  he  oli'ered  to  them  in  rt^turn  his  own  con- 
dolence upon  the  death  of  their  brave  fellow-citizen 
Hector.  At  the  same  time  he  intimates  that  his  own 
tardiness  cannot  be  deemed  quite  so  ridiculous  as 
theirs,  inasnnich  as  the  subject  of  his  congratulations 
is  an  event  of  such  universal  joy,  as  to  be  impressed 
upon  men's  minds  with  a  vividness  which  it  would 
take  ao'cs  to  elface. 

No  prince  could  have  succeeded  to  a  throne  under 
brighter  auspices  than  Henry  VIII.,  and  in  the  na- 
tional enthusiasm  with  which  he  was  received  by  the 
peoj)le  no  one  had  greater  reason  to  participate  than 
More.  To  him  it  was  the  entering  upon  a  new  life. 
Emeroino'  from  his  hidinii-place  and  enteiini''  once 
more  into  the  arena  of  ])ublic  alfairs  he  fearlessly 
gives  utterance  to  the  indignant  feelings  of  his  heart. 
And  in  those  feelings  the  mass  of  the  peo[)lc  would 
more  or  less  partici])atc.  They  were  overjoyed  by 
the  exchange  of  an  aiied  recluse  whose  sellishness 
went  on  increasing  with  his  years,  for  a  king  in  the 
vigour  of  his  youth,  prince-like  and  of  conunanding 
])rescnce,  fond  of  regal  state,  free,  generous  and  open- 
handed.     The  allusion   made  in    this   [tiece  to    '  tot 
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Henry  VII. 

at  first 
popular. 


His  love  of 
money. 


'  furum  tot  uncas  manus,'  and  to  'leges  nocere  coactai,' 
would  be  quite  intelligible  to  most  of  his  subjects. 
It  will  be  allowed,  however,  that  when  we  find  in 
this  piece  on  the  one  hand  very  biting  satire  upon 
the  sordid  and  rapacious  character  of  the  late  mo- 
narch, and  on  the  other  hand  very  lavish  encomiums 
upon  the  present,  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  if 
Henry  had  felt  any  filial  respect  for  his  father's 
memory,  these  lines  so  far  from  recommending  their 
writer  to  his  good  graces  would  have  produced  an 
impression  altogether  the  reverse.  The  reign  of 
Henry  VII.  had  been  a  beneficial  reign  to  the 
country,  and  like  his  son  he  was  for  some  time  after 
his  accession  a  popular  king.  He  had  been  eulogized 
by  Erasmus  quite  as  unreservedly  as  his  son  is  here 
eulogized  by  More : — 

"  Hoc  regnum  ille  putat,  patria  carissimus  esse, 
Blandus  bonis,  solis  timendus  impiis." 

But  More  remarks  in  his  "Life  of  Richard  III.," 
that  'the  gathering  of  money  is  the  only  thing  that 
'  withdraweth  the  hearts  of  Englishmen  from  the 
'  prince.'  And  even  Bishop  Fisher  in  his  funeral 
sermon  of  the  Lady  Margaret,  Henry  VII. 's  mother, 
says  that  '  avarice  and  covetyse  she  most  hated,  and 
'  sorrowed  it  full  much  in  all  persons,  but  specially 
'  in  any  belonging  to  her,' — which  is  quite  as  intel- 
ligible as  the  passages  in  More's  address. 

The  single  good  quality  which  More  allows  to  the 
father  is  prudence.  And  this  appears  to  have  been 
introduced  for  the  purpose  of  making  good  an  asser- 
tion that  from  each  of  his  progenitors  the  young  king 
had  inherited  a  characteristic  good  quality.    The  noble 
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licart  ol"  Ills  i;"i';ni<l.sirc  I'MwujvI  I  \'.,  tlic  |»i<'tv  of  tin;  Ciui-.  iv. 
Liid}'  M;u\L!';ir(t  liis  (;i!lici-'>  iiiotlicr,  tlic  kindly  di-j-o- 
siti(Jii  of  l']li/;d)(t  li  of  ^'oi'l-;  lii-,  own  inotlici- — tlic.-o 
rai'c  (J  imlitirs  coin  billed  with  t  lie  prudence;  of"  lii>  fat  Ik,-]' 
will  iiKike  up  (lie  cliaracter,  ;is  More  .st;itc->,  of  such  a 
inonai'ch  ;is  had  never  j-eiiined  o\'er  IliiLihiiid  licfore. 

The.  pei'sonal  ad\;iiilaL;'e.s  which  IIeiii'\'  po>r>essed,  >rr,re  mnrh 
liis  statui'e  and  g:iit,  his  manly  vi_i:our,  the  fire  of  his  young  kh,-. 
eve  and  the  l)e;uit\'  ol"  his  coni])h'xion,  ;ire  de.^ci'ihed 
minutely,  and  at  ihe  same  lime  due  stress  is  had  upon 
his  skill  in  mnrtial  (!xercises  and  his  love  ol' literature.-. 
At  a  time  ^\'llen  scholars  and  courtiers  ^\•ere  v\iriL^' 
"with  eaeh  other  in  the  extrava nance  of"  theii  t'tdonies, 
and  when  a  i'orei^i^n  ambassador  was  likenini;-  him  to 
the  deities  of  Greece  and  IJome;  when  Ki'asmus  was 
extollini^-  his  discreetness  and  his  piety;  when  Anuno- 
niiis  declai'cd  that  his  genius  was  developing:  itseli" 
into  something  almost  divine ; — it  can  scarcely  be  said 
that  More's  panegyric  is  much  overdrawn.  It  is  be-  And  not  \vith- 
yond  doubt  that  Henry  was  every  inch  a  king.  In 
l"orm  and  bearing  and  in  i"eatur(,'s  In-  was  sud  to  re- 
semble his  grandfather  Edward  W .  who  was  pro- 
nounced to  be  the  handsomest  man  in  Europe.  In 
the  tournament  I'ew  could  enter  the  lists  with  Ileiu'V. 
He  was  a  good  linguist,  a  lair  scdiolai',  and  a  practised 
theologian.  His  State  papers  and  his  h'lti-rs  evince  a 
power  of  ex])ression  as  well  as  a  vigour  of  ])urpose: 
and  in  the  judgment  of  ^Ir.  broude  they  are  in  no 
deuTee  inferior  to  those  of  his  distinuiiished  ministers 
Cromwell  and  A\"olsey. 

It  w^asaha[)py  thing  howevt'r  I'orMore  that  he  could 
not  look  into  the  future.  That  high-ilown  laudation  o( 
Henr}-'s  modesty,  his  ingenuous  luunilit\",  and  above 
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CiiM'.  IV.  all  the  tenderness  and  clemency  of  his  heart,  proceed- 
ino^  as  it  does  from  one  of  the  future  victims  of  his 
tyranny,  must  give  birth  to  sad  reflections.  The 
worst  crimes  of  the  father,  selfish  and  unfeeling  as  he 
was,  and  the  cruel  wrongs  which  he  inflicted  upon  the 
family  of  More,  are  mild  and  gentle  when  compared 
with  the  cruelties  perpetrated  by  the  '  princeps  ama- 
'  tissimus'  upon  him  who  is  now  writing  the  panegyric. 

Coid-bioodcfi     Softened  by  no  recollection  of  familiar  intercourse, 

alter  wards.  "^  that  commuuiou  of  counscls  and  studies  and  social 
pleasures  which  usually  forms  an  indissoluble  bond  of 
friendship — he  trampled  under  foot  all  the  obligations 
of  humanity ;  and  after  putting  his  faithful  friend  and 
servant  to  the  lino^erino^  torture  of  a  twelvemonth's 
imprisonment  in  the  Tower,  caused  him  at  last  to  be 
beheaded  as  a  traitor. 

The  result  of  Sir  Thomas  More's  long  experience  in 
the  ways  and  tem])ers  of  royalty  may  be  taken  as 
embodied  in  his  advice  to  Secretary  Cromwell.    '  Tell 

More's  advice  '  the  King  wliat  he  ought  to  do,  but  never  tell  him 
'  what  he  ca7i  do.  So  shall  you  be  a  right  worthy 
'  counsellor  and  a  true  and  faithful  servant.  For  if  a 
'  lion  knew  his  own  strength,  hard  were  it  for  any  man 
'  to  rule  him.' 

Marriage  of  Allusiou  is  made  in  this   gratulatory  address  to 

Henry's  marriage,  which  is  rendered  the  more  interest- 
ing by  the  fact  of  More's  adherence  to  that  marriage 
having  proved  eventually  the  cause  of  his  disgrace 
and  downfall.  It  is  clear  that  he  could  not  have 
acquiesced  in  Catharine's  divorce  without  abandoning 
the  sentiments  expressed  in  these  hues.  In  ordinary 
cases  w^hen  the  muse  is  invoked  to  sing  the  praises 
and  celebrate  the  virtues  of  a  youthful  queen,  it  is 
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allowable  to  put  into  re(|uisitioM  all  the  flo\v(;rs  and  Chai.  iv. 
figures  of])oetry,  but  in  tins  instance  even  the  bounds 
of  poetic  licence  seem  to  ha\e  been  overpassefl.  The 
young  queen  is  exalted  to  a  ])re-eminence  over  all  the 
heroines  of  antiquity.  She  is  described  as  excelling 
Cornelia  hi  eloquence,  Tanaquilin  wisdom,  and  Alce>- 
tis  in  devotedness  to  her  husband.  Penelope's  con- 
stancy is  as  nothing  in  comparison  with  that  of 
Catharine,  who,  resisting  the  calls  of  her  sister,  her 
parents,  and  her  conntry, 

"  Sola  tui  hjiiLja  iiuiiisit  aiiiorc  mora." 

Her  female  infant  is  represented  as  the  anchor  of 
the  succession,  firm  and  secure,  in  the  event  of  there 
being  no  further  progeny.  But  the  poet  boldly  pro- 
mises a  son;  and  proclaims  that  Henry's  descendants 
in  the  male  line  shall  succeed  to  their  father's  sceptre 
for  countless  creneratious.  Xo  foreign  wars  shall  mo-  Tiio  reiirn 
lest  him,  even  if  France  and  Scotland  should  league  ckMiTiy.^'"'^* 
together ;  nor  shall  his  peace  be  disturbed  by  intes- 
tine commotion,  all  contending  interests  being  united 
in  his  own  person.  The  nobility,  kept  so  long  at  a 
cold  and  cautious  distance, — 'nomen  inane  diu,' — now 
begin  to  lift  up  tlieir  heads;  the  merchants  are  re- 
lieved from  their  oppressive  imposts ;  and  the  race  of 
informers  is  extinct.  These  lines  in  short  as  illus- 
trative of  the  general  state  of  affairs  at  Henry's  acces- 
sion to  the  throne,  and  the  universal  joy  with  which 
the  nation  received  him,  possess  considerable  historical 
interest;  and  thevare  referred  to  bv  Hume  among  his 
authorities  ibr  the  events  of  tlie  [lei'iod.' 

'  An  elephant  Latin  Epiilialaniiuni  was  wriitcn  (ui  tlio  marriag'o  of 
Ilonry's  father  witli  Elizabetli  of  York,  wliich  More  proliaMy  toi)k  tor 
his  model. 
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CuAP.  IV.  Besides  the  '  Carmen  Gratulatoriuin,'  there  are 
A.D.  1509.  several  sliorter  pieces  relating  to  the  accession  of 
tiiLM'urunation.  Hcnry  VIII.  and  the  festivities  connected  with  it. 
The  ceremony  of  the  coronation  was  performed  at  an 
immense  cost,  and  with  much  splendour.  The  royal 
pair,  arrayed  in  vestments  of  the  richest  material 
and  glittering  with  precious  stones,  went  along  streets 
hung  with  tapestry  from  the  Tower  to  Westminster, 
attended  by  nine  youths  on  stately  coursers,  repre- 
senting the  nine  kingdoms  and  provinces  which  Henry 
governed.  While  this  goodly  procession  was  advanc- 
ing a  shower  of  rain  began  to  fall ;  the  sun  however 
continuing  to  shine  as  before.  Hence  the  poet  takes 
occasion  to  remind  us  that  both  '  Phoebus '  and 
'  Jovis  uxor  '  conspire  to  bestow  their  auspices  upon 
the  event.  After  the  coronation  came  the  jousts  and 
tournaments,  which  were  on  a  scale  of  unusual  mag-- 
nificence ;  and  More  commemorates  the  fact  of  their 
having  been  concluded  without  a  single  misfortune. 
No  transfixed  knight  had  bedewed  the  arena  with 
his  blood,  no  unlucky  plebeian  had  been  struck  by  a 
mis-directed  lance,  or  trampled  upon  by  a  rampant 
steed,  or  crushed  by  the  fall  of  a  scaffold :  they  had 
been  distinguished  by  an  '  innocentia  ' — an  absence  of 
all  mischief — which  '  innocentia '  was  at  that  time 
believed  to  be,  as  the  writer  intimates,  characteristic 
of  the  natural  disposition  of  King  Henry  himself. 
Misadventures  At  the  last  corouatiou  sevcral  lives  were  lost.  While 
coronation.  the  multitude  were  pressing  forward  to  cut  off  and 
secure  for  themselves  pieces  of  the  striped  cloth  upon 
which  Queen  Katharine  had  walked  from  Westminster 
Hall  to  the  Abbey,  some  persons  were  trampled  to 
death.     And  if  the  King  had  not  interposed  between 
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the  Knights  of  Diana  and  tlie  Kniglits  of  MiiKrva  in     Chai-.  iv. 
tlie  tournament  when  they  were  proceeding  to  fight 
a  ontrcmcdy  the  entertainment  would  not  have  been  so 
bloodless  as  it  is  liere  represented  to  have  been. 

Another  coi'onation  which  took  place  in  ]\Iore's  life-  a.u.  15.3:3. 
tijne  was  regarded  by  him  with  very  different  feelings 
from  those  which  are  expressed  in  this  address.  A 
pageant  perhaps  even  more  splendid  than  the  present 
passed  along  the  streets  of  London  at  the  coronation  of  Coronation  of 
Queen  Anne  Boleyn  in  the  year  1538,  which  was  at  the  Bo'ie'j'n.^  "'"^ 
closing  period  of  More's  public  life.  He  had  resigned 
the  Chancellorship,  and  had  been  for  some  time  at 
variance  with  the  King  on  the  sul)ject  of  his  divorce 
from  Queen  Katharine.  Cresacre  More  informs  us  that 
he  received  an  invitation  from  'three  great  Bishops,' 
Gardiner  of  Winchester,  Clark  of  Bath,  and  Tunstall 
of  Durham,  to  bear  them  company  in  the  ceremonial, 
and  also  to  accept  a  sum  of  money  wherewith  to  pro- 
vide '  a  gown,'  and  defray  other  necessary  expenses. 
Sir  Thomas  More  was  now  a  poor  man,  and  he  did 
not  refuse  the  money:  at  the  same  time  beheving  as 
he  did  that  Katharine  was  still  the  King's  wife,  he 
declined  to  be  present  at  the  coronation  of  her  whom  More  refuses 
he  did  not  recognize  as  the  ()ueen.  At  their  next  '° '*"''"'• 
meeting  he  addressed  the  three  prelates  in  a  merrv 
mood,  and  told  them  according  to  his  wont  an 
amusing  anecdote.  At  the  same  time  he  Marned 
them  of  troubles  and  dangers  a-head.  'As  for  mv- 
'  self,'  he  said,  '  it  lieth  not  in  my  power  but  that  they 
'  may  devour  me;  but  God  being  my  good  Lord,  I 
'  will  provide  so  that  they  shall  uvwr  deflower  me.' 

m  .         .  •en  11  1  1-1  Other  pieoes 

iiiis  piece  IS  followed  by  two  others  which  are  also  on  theiuws- 
connected  with  the  accession  of  Henry  VIIL     In  the  iSu-v  viir. 
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Chap.  IV. 


A.i/.  1509. 


Union  of  the 
Two  Koses. 


Battle  of 
i'loddeii  Field. 


one  it  is  intimated  that  according  to  Plato's  theory  of 
a  succession  and  revolution  of  seasons,  the  Iron  age — 
that  is  the  reign  of  Henry  VII., — is  now  ended,  and 
we  are  entering  u})on  a  Golden  age.  The  other  piece 
is  descriptive  of  the  union  of  the  White  and  Red  Roses, 
from  which  union  there  springs  a  rose  comljining  all 
the  beauties  of  the  other  two.  \Yhatever  there  was 
to  admu'e  and  love  in  each  of  the  two  other  roses,  the 
same  may  be  found  to  exist  in  this  single  rose.^  After 
this  comes  the  sting  of  the  epigram.  Should  any 
person  be  found  so  base  and  churlish  as  to  withhold 
his  admiration  from  this  single  rose,  that  man  needs 
to  look  well  to  himself: — 

"  Nempe  etiam  spinas  flos  liabet  iste  suas  :  " 

— a  veritable  fact  which  the  writer  himself  lived  long 
enou2:h  to  realize. 

The  next  of  these  pieces  in  point  of  date  refer  to 
the  attempted  invasion  of  England  by  the  Scotch,  and 
the  battle  of  Flodden  Field  in  1513.  In  one  of  them 
it  is  stated  that  at  the  time  when  the  pious  King 
Henry  was  engaged  in  asserting  the  Pope's  I'ightful 
authority  over  France — '  the  father  of  all  Christians  ' 
as  he  styled  himself — Henry's  brother-in-law,  the  im- 
pious King  of  Scotland,  was  marching  his  hostile  armies 
into  England.  Regardless  of  all  oaths  and  treaties 
he  allied  himself  with  the  enemies  of  England,  and 
set  his   mind  upon  sinking  the    ship  of  St.    Peter. 

*  Upon  the  binding  of  certain  books  w'lich  may  probably  have 
belonged  to  the  library  of  Henry  VIII.  there  is  a  device  containing  the 
roval  arms  in  an  npper  compartment,  and  below  them  a  full-bloAvn  rose 
encircled  with  the  following  lines  :  — 

"  Ilac  rosa  virtntis  de  coelo  missa  sereno 
"  iEternum  florens  regia  sceptra  feret." 
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This  act  of  impiety  liowever  cannot  be  wondered  at,     Cuai.  jv. 
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for  when  he  was  Uttle  more  than  a  child  he  imbrued 
his  hands  in  the  blood  of  his  own  iather.  It  is  by 
the  will  of  (iod  tliat  he  :iiid  his  army  have  perished. 
Their  crime  is  Ibllowed  by  retribution.' 

Immediately  after  his  flight  from  Bannockburn, 
where  his  son  a  youth  of  seventeen  had  appeared  in 
arms  against  him,  the  late  king  was  as.sassinated  in  a 
miller's  cottage  undei'  circumstances  of  peculiar  atro- 
city." The  son  is  said  to  have  worn  ever  after  by  way 
of  penance  an  iron  girdle,  the  weight  of  which  was 
added  to  in  every  successive  year. 

The  siege  of  the  castle  of  Xorham  in  Xorthuml)er-  sic-o  of 
land  is  the  subject  of  another  piece  written  at  the  ca'stk'."^ 
same  time.  This  foi'tress  which  is  situated  on  the 
Tweed,  was  repeatedly  taken  and  retaken,  and  had  a 
principal  share  in  all  the  border  warfare  of  the  period. 
It  is  intimated  in  these  lines  that  James  professed  to 
lay  siege  to  it,  although  at  the  time  it  had  been  already 
betrayed  into  his  power;  and  that  the  traitor  Avas 
afterwards  put  to  death  by  his  command.  After  the 
battle  of  Flodden  Field  in  which  James  was  slain, 
Norhani  of  course  fell  once  more  into  the  hands  of  the 
English.  This  succession  of  events  afibrds  to  More 
the  opportunity  of  investing  the  place  with  a  m}'ste- 
rious  kind  of  fatality.  The  miscreant  who  betrayed 
it  and  the  king  to  whom  it  was  betrayed  are  both 
dead;  while  the   '  arx  invicta'  itself  is  again  in  the 

'  This  cpimi'iuuma  is  foiuul  in  tlie  cdilii'ii  of  151 S.  but  not  in  the 
siibsoc^ucnt  editions. 

2   The  mysterious  deatli  of'tlie  late  kinu'  is  allndeil  to  by  Skelton  :  — 

"  Tiiough  ye  untruly  your  tallier  have  slain." 

*' Against  the  Seots,"  v.  11!). 
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Chap.  IV.     possession  of  its  rightful  owners.  It  is  curious  to  find 
"  a  tradition  still  lingering  on  the  spot  that  the  castle 

was  won  by  treachery,  and  that  the  ti'aitor  was  after- 
wards hung  for  his  pains.  It  seems  to  be  hinted  at 
by  Scott  in  his  poem  of  j\Iarmion : 

"  And  first  tliey  heard  King  James  had  won 
"  Etall  and  Wark  and  Ford ; — and  then 
"  That  Norliam  castle  strong  was  ta'en  : — 

"  At  that  sore  marvell'd  Marmion." 

Canto  V,  34. 

More's epitaph       This  is  followcd  by  a  few  lines  upon  James's  un- 
oTscouInd.'"^  timely  end,  being  an  epitaph  of  that  unusual  kind 
which  contains  much  invective  and  but  little  eulogy. 
With  all  due  admiration  for  his  valour  and  sympathy 
with  his  misfortunes,  the  poet  denounces  in  round 
terms  the  duplicity  of  his  deahng  with  England,  and 
represents  him  as  calling  upon  all  his  brother  mo- 
narchs  to  take  warning  by  him,  and  to  stand  fii-m  to 
their  plighted  faith. 
His  body  said        It  was  reported  at  the  time  that  a  body  found  on 
5o  ilndon!^'"^  the  field  of  battle  and  supposed  to  be  that  of  the  King 
was  enclosed  in  a  leaden  coffin  and  conveyed  to  Lon- 
don, where  under  the  pretence  that  he  had  been  ex- 
communicated by  the  Pope,  it  was  kept  ignominiously 
without  the  rites  of  sepulture  in  a  lumber  room  at  the 
monastery  of  Sheen.     Possibly  the  lines  may  have 
been  suggested  by  that  rumour.     In  Scotland  how- 
ever the  behef  was  that  James    had   escaped,  and 
•  that  the  corpse  taken  to  London  was  that  of  some 
His  sword.       other  person.     His  sword  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
victorious  Lord  Surrey,  and  after  being  for  a  long 
period  in  the  possession  of  the  Howard  family,  it  was 
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deposited  in  tlie  IfcriiMs'  CoIIclic,  Avlif-i'O   it.  ]jfo1j;iId-.-      e,,,,-.  IV 
si  ill  I'cin.'Uiis. 

Aiii(tii_!j_'  the  l.;iiiii  poems  of  l)iicli;iii!iii  i>;in  (•[lit.'ijd]  j;,  ;•,..-, },.,. 
wliieli  iii;iy  l)e  set  in  eontfast  with  llijit  ni'  .More,  n-  '^"'•'•■''"• 
indicMl  i\('  oC  l  In-  n;i,l  ion;il  teclinL''  in  tln'  I  wo  eonnt  rifs, 
'(ease'-  liic  nion;n"<'li  e\elaini>  — '  to  ciKjniri'  the 
'place  where  inv  I'einalns  ai'e  (hpo^iicd  :  if  the  fatis 
'would  <^i-aiit  nie  a  ))nrial-]»hiee  (•()iTe-p()ii(h'iit  with 
'the  _i;i"ea(  iK'ss  of  ni\'  soni,  the  whole  coiiipa--s  o}' 
'  J>ri(ain  would  l)e  loo  na,rrow  I'oi'  ni\'  sepulchi'c'  ' 

r>}' flanies's  si(h'  in  this  hattle  Id!  hi>  nalni'al  son, 
Ji  }'<»uni;"  nnni  of  lireat  pei'sonal  eonieliiiess  and  a  pecu- 
liarly aniiaMe  disposition.  A  lew  ^•ea^s  l)eroi-e  this, 
Ix'ini;-  ah'cady  the.  Archbishop  ol'  St.  Andrew,-,  he  liad 
been  a  diliiix'nt  and  pi'oniising  student  at  Padua  under 
the  direction  of  ]^]rasinus. 

While    the    J-'arl   of    Stirrey  was    condiiciinu'    the 
English  a,rnis  with  so  mucli  success  on  the  borders  of 
Scotland,  King  llemy  himstlf  was  occupied  with  his 
warlike  opei-alions  against    I'l'ance   l)oth    \)y   sea  and    \\":ir\sith 
land.      A  (M'uturv  had  now  elapsed    since    the  daxs  of     '"'"'■ 
Agincourt,  bni  th(!Jeah)Us  I'eeHng  of  the  hrench  had 
lost  none  oi' its  bitterness:  ami  the  wits  amused  them- 
selves by  attacking  our  countr\  nieii  in  epigrams  and 
hun])oons.      At  that  time    the    fhnperoi-    Maximilian, 
i^oiiis  All.  of  hraiice,  and  Tope  fhilius  1  I.,  tln\  e  am- 
l)itious  potentates,  were  bent  iqion  war  and  compiest. 


'    Tlir  IjiitUc  di' Fldddi'u  I'icld  CMii-i'il  great  i-ojuiiiiiL;- al!  oviT  t'liulaiul. 
Ill  liis  jii'culiar  .•-Iraiu  Slvrluui  wroU' 

"  A(    I'Modd.'u  liill-.  (Mir  Ih.ws  niul  l-ills 
'•  Sli'w  all  till'  lluwi'i-  111' ilu'ii' liiMunir.  ' 

III.'  conniosrd  alsii  a  \\w  iiitiiHiTt'Ul   Lai  in  vcr^;<  vii  tlio  saino  ^iil'jrci. 
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A.D.   1512. 


A  disastrous 
expedition. 


Lampoons  by 
the  Frencli. 


Answered  by 
Erasmus. 


Our  own  Henry  VIII.  joined  the  league  against 
France,  and  being  young  and  inexperienced  he  sent 
out  an  army  in  1512  under  the  command  of  the  Mar- 
quis of  Dorset  into  the  southern  provinces  of  France. 
This  army  was  long  detained  in  a  state  of  inactivity 
through  the  mancEuvres  of  the  King  of  Spain,  and  at 
last  beinof  reduced  to  extremities  throuo-h  sickness 
and  famine  the  men  returned  home  crestfallen,  muti- 
nous and  in  disorder.  Upon  this  a  derisive  poem 
issued  from  the  French  j^ress  with  the  title  "  De 
"  Anglorum  e  Galliis  fuga; "  and  in  one  of  his  letters 
More  complains  of  other  productions  of  a  similar  cha- 
racter. Erasmus,  who  had  no  great  hking  for  the 
French  and  happened  to  be  staying  at  that  time  in 
England,  retaliated  upon  the  wits  of  France  and  grati- 
fied also  his  English  friends  by  addressing  to  Henry 
VIII.  a  Latin  epigramma  upon  the  flight  of  the  French 
cavalry  before  the  mounted  English  archers  at  Guine- 
gate  in  Artois  in  the  month  of  August  1513,  which 
escapade  was  by  the  French  themselves  designated 
the  Battle  of  Spurs.  Erasmus  takes  up  the  idea 
suggested  by  Martial's  well-known  epigram  upon  the 
solemn  entrance  of  Cato  the  Censor  into  the  theatre 
during  the  exhibition  of  the  immodest  games  of  the 
Floralia.  As  Cato  was  asked  whether  he  walked  in 
with  his  austere  countenance  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
walking  out  again,  so  the  Frenchman  may  be  asked 
whether  he  had  set  himself  forwai-d  to  encounter  the 
prowess  of  the  English  archers  at  Guinegate  merely 
that  he  might  have  the  opportunity  of  showing  them 
his  back  in  flight :  whether  the  trial  was  in  the  fleet- 
ness  of  foot  rather  than  in  the  strength  of  arm.  Cato 
of  old  could  not  face  women ;  the  modern  Gaul  can- 
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not  face  men.  Cfito  could  not  change  the  severity  of  Chap.  iv. 
liis  countenance;  the  Frenchman  cannot  change  tlie  a.i..  i.:.i.:j. 
cowardliness  of  his  heart. 

During  tli(3  war  with  France  several  events   oc- 
curred to  call  forth  the  exercise  of  More's  poetical 
ingenuity;  and  one  of  these,  a  disastrous  catastrophe 
at  sea,  was   eventually  the  means  of  involving  him 
in  a  strange  dispute  upon  the  merit  of  his  own  epi- 
grams.   ])y   lund   Henry   made    several    acquisitions 
which  in  some  degree  compensated  for  his  losses  by 
sea;   and  tended  as  he  thought  to  impress   foreign 
j)rinces  with  an  idea  of  his  prowess  and  resources. 
After  a  tedious    resistance  of  nearly  two   months, 
Terouenne,   an    inconsiderable    town    on    the    fron-  Temuenne 
tiers  of  Picardy,  surrendered  to  his  arms;  and   on  ^"'^^'"' 
September  20,  1513,  he  took  the  rich  and  important 
city  of  Tournay,  after  a  siege  of  only  two  or  three  Also  Tom-nay, 
days.^     The  latter  acquisition  supplied  More  with  a 

'  Accordiai,''  lo  an  old  ballad,  some  of  the  London  apprentices  who 
had  been  coneenicd  in  the  ontbreak  on  "  Evil  May  Day,"  were  par- 
doned on  condition  of  their  serving  in  the  French  war. 

"  And  when  King  Henry  stood  in  need 

"  Oftrnsty  soldiers  at  connnand, 
"  These  prentices  proved  men  indeed. 

"  And  feared  no  force  of  warlike  l)and. 

"  For  at  the  siege  of  Toin-s  in  France 

"  They  showed  themselves  bra\  e  Englishmen  : 
"  At  IJnllen  too  they  did  advance 

"St.  George's  lusty  standard  then. 

*'  Let  Tourine,  Tournay,  and  tliose  towns 

"  That  good  King  Henry  nobly  won 
"  Tell  London  prentices'  renowns, 

"  Aitd  of  their  deeds  by  them  there  done." 

In  this  ballad,  appaiently  written  some  time  after  the  event,  there  is   a 
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CiiAi.  IV.  subject  for  some  complimentary  verses.  When  Julius 
Caesar  invaded  Gaul,  a  desperate  opposition  was  made 
to  his  victorious  legions  by  the  Nervii,  the  ancient 
inhabitants  of  this  district,  and  the  slaughter  that  en- 
sued was  immense :  it  follows,  therefore,  according  to 
the  poet's  logic,  that  Henry,  who  had  become  master 
of  Tournay  without  any  bloodshed  at  all,  is  a  com- 
mander at  the  same  time  mightier  and  more  merci- 
ful than  Ca3sar.  Henry  reaps  laurels  while  Tournay 
reaps  the  advantages  of  his  protection.  How  much 
Henry  was  delighted  with  such  victories  appears  from 
the  reply  which  More  made  to  Roper  when  con- 
gratulated by  him  on  his  familiar  footing  at  Court : — 
'  Howbeit,  son  Roper,  I  have  no  cause  to  be  proud 
'  thereof;  for  if  my  head  would  win  him  a  castle  in 
'  France,  it  should  not  fail  to  go.' 

At  length  More  himself  was  provoked  into  an  open 
conflict  with  the  wits  of  France.  One  of  the  French 
Germain  de  king's  courticrs  by  name  Germain  de  Brie,  wrote  a 
Latin  jDiece  which  he  called  "  Chordigera,"  arising 
from  the  circumstances  of  a  naval  fight  which  had 
taken  place  near  the  French  coast.  The  two  com- 
manders Sir  Edward  Howard  and  Admiral  Primauget 
fell  in  with  each  other  near  the  harbour  of  Brest,  and 
at  the  very  commencement  of  the  engagement  the 
French  ship  '  La  Cordehere' — '  Chordigera' — was  set 
on  fire.  Her  captain  finding  the  destruction  of  his 
vessel  inevitable,  bore  down  upon  the  'Regent'  an 
English  first-rate  and  grappled  with  her;  thus  in- 
volving in  one  common  fate  two  of  the  finest  ships  in 
the  world  and  nearly  two  thousand  men.    This  act  of 

confusion  of  dates  :  at  the  same  time  its  eiilogy  of  the  apprentices  may 
have  been  founded  on  fact. 
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desperation  was  niiicli  a|>|)I;iii(l< d  I»\'  tlic  I- rMirlmiuti,  e'nsi-.  iv. 
Avlio  seems  indeed  to  |i;i\-(:  been  cju'ried  Itv  tlie  A\';iriiirli  ll,  p  .n, 
ol"  ]iis  ii.'il  ioiin!  jtrejiidiees  Uir  hexoiid  the  liinits  not  ^''  ""' 
only  ol"  coiii'te-x-  luit  (irinitli;  delihei'uteh  fliui'ijiiiir 
tlie  J'^iiL:']i>li  A\Itli  the  \i()l;iti()ii  ol'ti-eaties,  and  j:e)-jui-\-. 
]Moi'e  proceech'd  to  I'ichcule  the  poem  in  a  sei'ie>  ol"  iii.iiniiMi  i,-.- 
e])ig'rams  Idi-  lis  lidsehood,  jihiLi'iarism,  aiid  homha-t. 
'1  he  author,  ;i  \"onnii'  ninn  ;inihitions  ol'the  I'eputation 
of  s('li()hn'>hip,  and  Hxiniiin  ihmiliar  inrei'conr>e  with 
some  ol'  ihe  flist  sehohirs  ol"  the  au'e.  I'elr  his  pi'ide 
mortified  1)\'  .Moi-e's  saiii't':  hnt  conscious  of  the 
^Yeakuess  of  his  cause,  he  >uli(hied  his  indiu'nation 
and  nanaiiied  silent.  At  K'nuth  however,  alter  a 
la|)sc  of  live  or  six  \e;n"s,  the  volume  of  More'>  Latin 
poems  came  out,  including-  all  the  olfeiisive  epip'rams. 
although  he  himself  with  much  prudence  and  good 
feeling  had  expressly  desired  that  thev  should  he 
omitted.  This  seemed  to  de  Jrrie  a  fail-  opportiiniry 
of  gratifying  his  revenge.  lla\ing  si'rutiiii/.ed  all  the 
real  and  imaginai-}'  faults  -which  could  l)c  discovered 
in  Flore's  E])igrammata,  he  summed  up  his  animad- 
versions in  ;in  elegiac  ])oem  hearing  the  porteiittHis 
title  of '•  Antimorus,"  and  thus  the  '  helium  inrerne-  iv  BrioV 
ciiium  hetv/eeii  the  two  ships  kindled  a  spint  ol  war- 
fare no  less  l"iirions  ;uid  determined  hetweeii  the  two 
scholars,  A  rumour  of  de  I'rie's  iiiti'iuion  siion 
reached  the  ears  of  Kra>mus,  who  I'rlt  himself  hound 
notoiil\'hy  a  I'egard  for  the  parliesconcerneil,  hut  more 
especially  hy  aconscioiHnt'ss  of  ha\ing  l)(,eii  the  cause 
of  the  publication  of  lliest'  epigiaiii>.  to  use  ever\-  pos- 
sible c'lfort  and  argument  to  soothe  the  ani:r\-  fct,  linu-s 
of  the  combatants,  lie  wrote  immediatelv  to  de  lUie,  iMnsmus 
urging  him  most  strenuously  to  ahsiain  from   pub-  uieli'iatT ''^ 


late. 
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Chap.  IV.  Hsliing  the  satire  not  only  on  More's  account,  but  also 
on  his  own  :  reminding  him  that  the  offensive  epigrams 
were  written  durhig  the  war,  that  their  sarcasms  were 
rather  national  than  personal,  and  that  if  he  were 
better  acquainted  with  More  he  would  acknowledge 
that  the  world  did  not  contain  a  man  more  worthy 
of  his  esteem  and  affection.  He  urges  too  the  danger 
lest  the  cause  of  literature  should  be  disgraced  and 
its  progress  impeded  by  the  squabbles  of  its  pro- 
fessors. 

This  well-intentioned  epistle  was  not  received  by 
de  Brie,  according  to  his  own  statement,  until  the 
But  he  is  too  "  Antimorus  "  was  already  in  the  press,  and  this  fact 
he  assigns  to  Erasmus  as  the  cause  of  his  not  having 
complied  with  the  request.  At  all  events  the  "  Anti- 
"  morus  "  made  its  appearance,  and  if  the  author's  wit 
had  been  equal  to  his  virulence,  the  chastisement  in- 
flicted upon  More  would  have  been  tolerably  severe. 
In  reply  to  the  charge  of  having  borrowed  too  largely 
from  the  ancients,  he  retorts  that  More  himself  has 
no  occasion  to  be  afraid  of  such  a  charge,  inasmuch  as 
he  is  indebted  to  no  one  unless  it  be  to  the  poets  of 
his  own  Utopia.  He  censures  him  for  having  pub- 
lished his  poems  too  hastily,  and  makes  him  respon- 
sible for  all  the  errors  of  the  press.  '  The  mistakes,' 
he  says,  '  are  as  numerous  as  the  waves  on  the  sea, 
'  the  blades  of  grass  in  the  spring,  the  leaves  in 
'  autumn.  He  ought  to  have  licked  his  cubs  into 
'  better  shape.'  He  condemns  the  implied  censure 
passed  upon  Henry  VII.  in  the  gratulatory  verses 
addressed  to  his  son :  and  severely  animadverts  upon 
the  want  of  classical  taste  displayed  in  a  rhyming 
epitaj)h  upon  Henry  Abyngdon,  omitting  to  notice 
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More's  statement  of  the  circurastanccs  under  which  it  ^''''^' •  ^^''■ 
was  Avritten.  The  want  of  candour  in  these  ciiticisms 
is  so  evident,  tliat  ])erhaps  I\I ore's  reputation  even  as 
a  scholar  would  have  been  very  little  the  worse  if  Ik; 
had  suffered  the  athiir  to  drop.  This  view  of  the  case 
was  urged  u])on  him  by  Erasmus,  who  cautions  him 
at  the  same  time  against  that  acrimonious  and  cjuar- 
relsome  spirit  of  which  he  complained,  in  his  antago- 
nist. In  wi'iling  to  dv.  l>ric  he  tells  him  plainly  that 
the  "  Antimorus  "  meets  with  few  readers,  and  still 
fewer  admirers,  and  thfit  jVIore's  abilities  and  learnin<r 
and  loftiness  of  character  are  such  as  to  place  him  far 
out  of  the  reach  of  attacks  like  tliis.  To  .More  he  Gives  advk-e 
says,  '  If  you  are  determined  (o  prosecute  the  affair,  I  ^'' '^^'^'■'-*- 
'  conjure  }'ou  to  piu'sue  the  course  you  have  already 
'  adopted,  and  to  set  down  your  adversary  by  reason 
'  and  erudition  rather  than  by  hard  words.' 

Although  More  had  already  got  his  rejoinder  not 
only  written  but  printed,  he  complied  so  far  with  this 
appeal  as  to  delay  the  publication  of  it  until  Eras- 
mus's further  pleasure  should  be  known.  The  lan- 
guage, however,  which  he  used  nuist  have  nulitated 
strongly  against  an}'  ])i'oject  of  a  reconciliation,  and 
in  fact  he  soon  gave;  his  angr}'  epistle  to  the  world, 
stimulated  as  it  woukl  ap})ear  by  some  further  irri- 
tating remarks  made  by  de  l)rie  in  the  jirefacc  to 
another  work.  Erasmus,  who  had  ])re^■iously  seen  it 
in  manuscri[)t,  observes  to  Ihicheus,  lliat  although  his 
own  satire  is  tlioui>ht  l)\  some  to  be  rather  bitinii", 
it  is  altogether  toothless  when  com])ared  with  this 
epistle.  'I  have  no  reason,'  JMoi'e  says  at  the  com-  jioiv's  ivph- 
mencement  of  it,  'to  com[)lain  that  my  own  lot  is  ^^' •^"''<'"'l•"^• 
'  harder  than  that  of"  mankind  in  i^vneral ;   for  I   am 
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CuAP.  IV.  '  aware  that  no  one,  however  inoffensive  his  demea- 
'  nour,  can  pass  through  hfe  without  an  enemy. 
'  Since  this  is  the  case,  how  much  reason  have  I  to 
'  rejoice  that  the  friends  whom  fortune  has  given  me 
'  are  of  tlie  noblest  stamp,  and  that  the  only  enemy  I 
'  have  is  a  person  whom  no  one  would  wish  for  as  a 
'  friend,  or  care  for  as  a  foe ;  a  man  who  when  kindly 
'  disposed  has  it  not  in  his  power  to  do  me  a  service, 
'  nor  when  malignant  to  do  an  injury.  And  yet  I 
'  should  have  been  angry  with  myself,  if  even  such  a 
'  person  had  become  my  enemy  from  any  fault  of  my 
'  own.' 

If  it  were  advisable  we  might  proceed  with  the  de- 
tail of  More's  defence  of  himself  and  his  poems;  the 
pains  which  he  took  to  show  that  de  Brie  was  the  ag- 
gressor ;  his  allusion  to  a  wrestler  who  springs  up 
from  the  ground  after  a  fall,  and  spits  in  the  face  of 
his  antagonist ;  and  his  professed  intention  of  publish- 
ing the  "  Antimorus  "  himself  He  prays  that  the  gods 
may  be  propitious  to  both  and  correct  what  is  wrong 
in  each  of  them :  that  in  him  they  may  chastise  all 
solecisms  of  speech,  and  in  his  oj^ponent  all  solecisms 
of  temper;  that  they  may  eliminate  from  his  own 
compositions  all  barbarous  words,  and  from  his  oppo- 
nent's breast  all  barbarous  manners;  that  in  their 
benignity  they  will  grant  that  he  may  himself  have 
sound  feet  in  his  verses,  and  that  his  opponent  may 
have  a  sound  head  upon  his  body. 

But  the  most  curious  inquirer  Avill  scarcely  be  in- 
clined to  investigate  the  matter  any  further.  To 
bring  out  the  details  of  such  a  quarrel  from  the 
obhvion  into  which  they  have  descended,  and  to  ex- 
pose the  irritability  and  jealousies  of  these  patriarchal 
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scholars,  comes  not  williiii  tlio  scope  or  spirit  of  our      Chap.  iv. 
present  iiupiiiy. 

The  i'uct  of  a  man  of  liigli  ])ositioii  in  the  Court  oi' 
France  thus  ]jlaciiiu;  liiiiisclf  in  the  arena  of  iitei'ary 
polemics  against  an  English  Chancellor  of  tlu;  Exche-  Disputes  of 
quer,  and  sending  forth  a  long  Latin  poem  in  order  to  La\iirproswh-, 
expose  the  defects  in  his  adversary's  hexameters,  is  a 
remarkalde  evidence  of  the  high  estimation  in  ^vhich 
classical  knowledge  was  held  hv  ihe  comnnmity  at 
laro-e.  And  nearly  three  centiuies  afterwards  a  rather 
singular  scene  occurred  in  our  own  House  of  Com- 
mons. The  Chancellor  of  the  I'.xchequer,  when 
making  use  of  a  Latin  quotation,  gave  a  certain  word 
with  a  ijdse  quantity.  This  Avas  at  once  ])Ounced 
down  upon  by  the  noble  leader  of  the  Opposition. 
The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  disputed  the  point, 
and  held  that  he  was  right.  The  Speaker  was  refei-i-ed 
to  as  the  legitimate  adjudicator.  The  Speaker  sent 
for  a  Gradus,  and  after  having  solemnly  consulted  it 
he  pronounced  an  authoritative  judgment  upon  the 
question.  A  false  quantity  perpetrated  in  public  is 
still  a  very  serious  matter ;  and  it  has  been  alread}' 
remarked  that  classical  quotations  have  not  yet  ceased 
to  be,  as  Dr.  Johnson  styled  them,  the  parole  of 
literary  men  all  over  the  world. 
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CHAPTER  V. 


Chap.  V. 

A.D.    1514. 

Various  em- 
bassies to 
Flanders. 


ETWEEN  the  years  1514  and  1523,  More 
was  engaged  in  several  emljassies  to 
Flanders,  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of 
settling  disputes  upon  questions  of  com- 
mercial reciprocity :  an  employment  which  involved 
much  loss  of  time  and  was  in  other  respects  u'ksome 
to  him.  The  Flemish  merchants  were  perverse  and 
impracticable,  and  many  difficulties  were  thrown  in 
the  way  by  the  intrigues  of  diplomacy  on  the  part  of 
France.  There  was  constant  travelling  to  and  fro 
across  the  country,  and  State  emissaries  sometimes 
found  it  necessary  to  transmit  important  messages  by 
word  of  mouth.  On  one  occasion,  Pace,  the  King's 
Secretary,  at  the  moment  of  his  leaving  Calais  for 
Antwerp,  picked  up  accidentally  from  the  post  certain 
facts  bearing  upon  the  movements  of  the  French  army, 
and  happening  to  meet  with  More  on  the  road,  he 
desired  him  to  make  Wolsey  acquainted  with  these 
facts  without  delay,  which  of  course  would  be  done ; 
at  the  same  time  Pace  wrote  to  Wolsey  a  special 
despatch  on  his  arrival  at  Antwerp,  which  document 
is  now  extant  bearing  date  October  25,  1515. 

During    these    unsatisfactory    visits    to   the    Low 
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ComitrJcs    More    ;i,j»|)c;irs   to  linvc,  lost   uot  only   lii-      'in,,  v. 
teiiipcr  hiil  liis  lifjiilli.      I>cjii_!i' ol'ti  c'on>til  lit  ion  );iiImi-   M'.r- !;ni, 
(Iclicatc,  with  liis  iiiin<l  lijirnsscd  ii.iid  o\'(i'-;ui:\ioii>,  aii'l   ,u-r~. 
uhviiys  lon^!^iii:4'  aftci"  the  coinpanx'  ol"  lii>   '  \ci'\"  >\vc('t 
'  cliildrcii  Mai-^ai'ct,  I'vli/abrtii,  Cecilia,  and  dolm  '  at 
lioinr,  niorcovci"  Ln-alliiiiL!'  tlic  air  of  an  in>aluI)i-iMM> 
cliniaU',  lie  fell  into  an  ilhu'ss  wliicli    llrasnni.-^  ]'(.'|ii-{- 
.scntsas  in  sciinc  dciiTi'd  danu^ri-oiis.    At  tliv  >anic  time 
it  is  to   tliis  lorciu;!!  mission    lliat   we  owe  an   ('[H.-^tk' 
in   Latin  vci'.^c  addi'csx'd  to  his  (diildi'cn  Aviiicli  i>  one   Ki.i-.-i.,  in 
of  tlu:   most    inti'i'c'Siinii,"   and    \alua!dc  ])i<ccs  in   the   hu  ,i,ii('ir.n 
voliniK.'. 

The  most  ann'ahlc  and  jKrhaps  the  di>tinL:'ui>liinLi" 
featuiH^  in  More's  piivalc  c-hafacter  was  the  all'cction 
which  he  l)or('  i'ov  his  (diildrcn  ;  and  i['  ihci'c  were  no 
otlicr  proof  of  the  sweetness  of  temper  so  often  ex- 
tolled by  his  associates,  we  should  not  hesitate  after 
nading  these  lines  to  sanction  the,  ire(pient  n>eof  the 
superlatives  '  suavissime,'  '  mellitissime,'  applied  to 
him  by  his  fiieiids  Ammonias  and  fh'asmus. 

It  is  stated  ])y  his  hioi^Taphefs  to  ha\'e  been  his 
constant  practice  when  absent  li'om  home,  to  main- 
tain an  intercotn-se  by  letter  with  his  children:  ve- 
ctiving  from  them  an  account  of  vwry  step  in  tlu  ii" 
])rogress,  and  i;ivin,n"  tlu  in  in  return  whate^  er  iM^iiistd 
and  instruction  he  deemed  re  (piisite.  (  )(' such  ipi>tles 
the  one  l)eibre  us  is  an  ide^anl  and  \  aluable  spicimen. 
It  gives  US  at  once  an  insight  into  the  detail  ot'  lii> 
patei'ual  suj)eri!dA'ndence  :  we  are  proeiited  with  tlu* 
pleasing  s[)ectacle  ol"  tliis  great  man  in  his  nursery, 
de[)icte<l  without  reser\  e  or  allectaiion  by  hini>elt'. 
AVe  see  him  iblding  the  }ouiiger  ones  in  his  bo>oin  : 
ojiening  to  lluni  his  store  of  sw^  elnu'ats.  the  mellow 
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Chai-.  V.  apple  and  the  comely  pear;  and  gratifying  a  father's 
])ride  by  procuring  for  them  rare  and  costly  garments 
of  silk.  lie  could  not  bear  to  see  them  weep :  and 
the  account  which  he  gives  of  his  gentle  mode  of 
chastisement,  winding  up  with  the  words, — 

Ah  ferus  est,  dicique  pater  non  ille  meietur, 
Qui  laorjmas  nati  non  fleat  ijise  sui, — 

could  not  have  been  written  by  any  but  the  ten- 
derest  of  parents.  The  outspoken  minuteness  with 
which  he  describes  the  process  forms  an  agreeable 
contrast  to  the  picture  given  by  Erasmus  of  a  flagel- 
lation which  he  had  himself  seen  inflicted  upon  an 
unoffending  boy  of  tender  years  by  one  of  the 
'  magistri  strenue  plagosi '  of  the  day.  And  yet — 
More  goes  on  to  observe — this  is  nothing  more  than 
the  love  with  which  every  parent  is  endowed  by 
nature,  indejDcndently  of  any  desert  on  the  part  of 
his  offspring.  He  then  proceeds  to  tell  how  their 
engaging  manners,  their  early  accomplishments,  their 
graceful  mode  of  speech,  and  the  correctness  of  their 
language  have  so  won  upon  his  affections,  that  all  his 
former  love  apf)ears  as  nothing  when  compared  with 
that  which  animates  him  now ;  and  he  exhorts  them 
to  persevere  in  the  same  course  of  improvement  until 
all  his  present  love  shall  appear  as  nothing  when 
compared  with  that  which  he  shall  feel  for  them 
hereafter. 

No  one  after  reading  More's  simple  and  touching 
lines  can  be  surprised  to  find  so  many  pleasing  allu- 
sions made  by  Erasmus  and  others  to  the  affection 
and  harmony  that  prevailed  throughout  the  house- 
hold.    And  we  turn  from  them  to  take  a  still  deeper 
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interest  in  the  record  oi"  those  aets  of  fiJi;il  (]iity  ari'l       '';>-r'  ^'■ 
t,eii(lci'iiess  will)  wliidi,  in  iJic  last  dark  |)(iio(l  ot  liis 
life,  these  cliildrcn  evinced  lh(;  sI]'(ai_L;lh  oJ'Hh  ir  airi-c- 
tion  and  graljtu(h' -lo  the  kiiuU'st  and  l)e>t  ol' |.;ii'eiit>. 

Ill  the  liil'e  of  (Jfcsaci'e  Afore  ^\■ill  he  fonnd  >(;\"e)'al   rm,,.,- i.trr.,-, 
letters  to  his  ehihiren  in    Kn-li>li    prose,   Avhieh   like  "^'''-•'^'^■•'•■"• 
tliel.atin  episth'  afloi'd  evi(hiiee  at  t  he  same  time  ol'  t  lie 
warmth  of  his  allecliou  and  tlu;  pains  which  lie   took 
to  eiicoiira,i;'e  tlieiri  in  their  studies.      In  one  of  lliese 
lett(!rs  he  reiers  to  (he  ])i'o_i;-i'ess  Avliich  the\-  had  made 
in  astronomy,  and  admonishes  them  to  'let  that  ex- 
'  C(dlent  and  jnous  son^i;-  of  i>oethiiis  sound  in  xowr  n.-.r.ihius 
'  ears,  whereby   you  are  ttiui^ht  lo  |)enetrate  liea\'en  ''""  ^"  • 
'  with  30iir  minds  also;  lest  when  the   body   is  lilted 
'  up  on  lii^uii,  the  soid  be  dri\en  down  to  the   earth 
'  with  the  brute  beasts.' 

The  passage  to  which  he  alludtis  is  |)robably  the 
I'oliowiiig : — 

Sunt  cnim  penna^  vuliicrcs  inilii, 

Qniu  cvhii  consrciuliuil  ikiH  ; 
Qiias  sibi  ciiin  \(]o.\  luciis  iiKlnir 

Terras  perosa  despicit. 
Aeris  iiuniensi  Kiipcrat  gloluuu, 

.Nuln'M(|iR'  post  ti'i-mitn  viilet. 

Lil..  iv.  1. 

The  celel)rated  work  ol"  I'oethius  "\)v  Coiiso]aii(-)m' 
"  Philosophia^  "  was  nnu-h  read  at  this  time,  and  it 
seems  to  have  been  held  in  espt'cial  estimation  by  Sir 
'Jdiomas  ]\Iore.  The  volume  is  inlroduced  intc^  one 
of  tlui  paintings  oi' the  Mow  I'amily  by  lIoll)ein. 

In  his  fondness  for  children  M(~)re  much  reseiidded   iVan  i\-.!oi's 
his  friend   Colet,  of  whom  il  is    recordi'd    in    one  oi'  ,'i',.J„" 
the   epistles   of  Krasnuis    that    he    took    plea>in-e    in 
watching   their   ways,    and    that  t'rom  the   })ulpit   he 
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CiiAF.  V.  used  to  remind  his  hearers  that  Christ  himself 
charged  his  disciples  to  imitate  their  guilelessness 
and  innocence,  comparing  them  to  angels.  Doubtless 
More  was  among  those  who  had  heard  this  from 
Colet's  own  lips,  and  it  would  touch  a  chord  that 
vibrated  responsiyely.  In  More's  expression  of  love 
for  his  children  there  is  a  feeling  congenial  with  that 
which  is  embodied  in  Colet's  address  to  the  children 
His  address  to  in  liis  ncwly-foundcd  school.  '  I  pray  j^ou  all  little 
'  babes,  all  little  children,  learn  gladly  this  little 
'  treatise,  and  commend  it  diligently  to  your  memories, 
'  trusting  that  of  this  beginning  ye  shall  proceed  and 
'  grow  to  perfect  literature  and  come  at  the  last  to  be 
'  great  clerks.  And  lift  up  your  little  white  hands 
'  for  me  which  prayeth  for  you  to  God  :— to  whom  be 
'  all  honour  and  imperial  majesty  and  glory.  Amen.' 
Sir  Thomas  More's  love  of  his  children  is  thus 
referred  to  by  Hurdis  in  his  tragedy, 

Hurdis  quoted.  '  I  ^o\e  to  listen  to  the  simple  chat 

'  Of  prattling  infants.     From  the  lip  of  youth 
'  I  flraw  a  sweeter  pleasure  to  remark 
'  How  reason  dawns  unto  her  perfect  day ; 
'  How  passion  kindles  and  impels  the  soul 
'  To  all  the  usefiil  purposes  of  life.' 

He  repeatedly  tells  his  friends  that  any  amount  of 
honour  which  may  accrue  to  him  from  the  success 
of  his  Flemish  embassies  is  altoo-ether  insufficient  to 
compensate  for  the  anxiety  caused  by  the  long  sejDara- 
tion  from  his  children.  And  in  a  letter  to  Erasmus 
referring  to  the  duties  of  an  ambassador,  he  states 
Priests  rather    his  opiuiou  that  for  the  undertaking  of  such  duties  a 

than  laymen  .  .      ,  . 

should  be  am-   pnest  IS  better  suited  than  a  layman,     lie  says  that 

bassadors.  .i  i  t_  xi  t_  j.  '^ 

the  clerg}^,  wherever  they  may  be  sent,  can  easily 
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ji  procure  all  the  comforts  to  which  they  have  been  ac-      Chap.  v. 

customed  at  home;  whereas  a  layman  is  perpetually 
drawn  away  by  the  desire  to  be  with  his  wife  and 
children.  The  chir^'y  can  take  a1)ont  with  them  their 
servants,  and  all  are  maintained  at  the  King's  ex- 
pense :  whereas  in  his  own  case  there  are  two  house- 
holds to  be  provided  for,  one  with  him  abroad  and 
the  other  at  home.  And  he  adds  with  a  touch  of 
characteristic  humour  that  although  a  man  may  be 
a  kind  husband  and  an  indidgent  father  and  a  good 
master,  he  cannot  expect  his  family  to  have  so  much 
consideration  for  his  purse  as  to  live  upon  air  until 
he  comes  back. 

Yet  after  all  his  complaints  of  the  annoyances  and 
loss  of  time  in  these  embassies,   Sir    Tliomas   ]\lore  Friendships 
allows  that  they  Avere  in  some  degree  counterbalanced  ill^FiamL's.'^ 
by  the  acquisition  of  several  valuable  friendshij)S.    At 
Mechlin  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Jerome  lluslci-  Busieiden. 
den,   an  opulent  and  learned  ecclesiastic,  in  whose 
house  he  found  a  progress  made  in  the  accommoda- 
tions and  ornaments  of  domestic  life  which  excited 
his  admiration  as  expressed  ui  several  of  these  Epi- 
grammata.     He  was  also  associated  in  the  embassy 
with  Cuthbert   Tunstall,   afterwards   Master  of  the  Tunstaii. 
lloUs,  and  eventually  lUsliop  of  Durham ;  whom  he 
much  esteemed  for  his  high  character  and  his  learn- 
ing, and  with  whom  he  enjoyed  much  agreeable  com- 
panionship.    And  he   l)ecanie   actpiainted  also  witli 
Peter  ^Egidius  of  Antwerp,  to  whom  he  afterwards  iEgidius. 
addressed    his    "  Utopia."      Erasmus    writing    Irom 
London  to  his  friend  .Egidius  informs  him   that  two 
of  the  most  learned  of  Enodishmen  are  at  that  time 
staying  at  Brussels,  namely  Tunstall,  the  Chance  llor 
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Chap.  V. 


Busleiden's 
library. 


His  collection 
of  coins. 


of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  Thomas  More, 
'  to  whom  I  addressed  my  Moria.'  He  adds  that 
they  are  both  very  much  his  friends,  and  that  if  any- 
thing should  occur  to  give  il^]gidius  an  opportunity 
of  being  of  service  to  them  it  would  be  acknowledged 
by  him  as  a  favour. 

Of  Jerome  Busleiden  it  was  said  by  Erasmus  that 
although  he  possessed  a  noble  library  his  mind  was 
better  furnished  than  his  own  or  any  other  library. 
In  presenting  one  of  his  own  works  to  Busleiden 
Erasmus  wrote : — 

Non  ego  Buslldicae  decias  adfero  bibliothecae, 
Sed  decus  apjjonit  bibliotlieca  mihi. 

Several  of  More's  Epigrammata  are  addressed  to  him. 
In  one  of  them  he  is  remonstrated  with  for  not  con- 
senting to  give  to  the  world  the  poetry  which  he 
had  written ;  keeping  his  Muse  in  durance  under  lock 
and  key.  In  another  More  launches  out  into  a  strain 
of  admiration  of  the  Roman  medals  which  Busleiden 
possessed.  He  says  that  as  the  city  of  Rome  was 
saved  from  the  incursions  of  her  foreign  enemies  by 
the  Imperators,  so  Busleiden  saves  the  Imperators 
themselves  from  the  incursions  of  Time.  And  he 
proceeds : — 

Those  medals — gathered  in  the  love  thou  bear'st 
To  bygone  ages — form  thy  choicest  wealth. 
The  arch  of  triumph  moulders  in  the  dust, 
Not  so  the  laurelled  chief  who  won  the  triumph. 
E'en  the  proud  pyramid  that  holds  the  dust 
Of  mighty  kings,  will  prove  a  monument 
Not  so  enduring  as  thy  Cabinet. 

In  another  of  these  pieces  he  dwells  with  rapture 
on  the  recollection  of  Busleiden's  mansion,  so  well 
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.'ii')\')1i_l:'c<1  ill  :ill  if>  ('<»iii|);ii'tiiiciiis  lli.'it,  it  sinv  Iv  i;iii-r,  <:u.\v.  v. 
ll.'iAC  Ix'Cii  1  lie  colli  |-i\;i  lire  of  I  );rf lii 1 1 1>.  "i  oil  ;i|;|):;ir. 
he  s;i,)'s,  to  li;i\-c  prcviiilcd  upon  llic  liilfs  to  I'otoiM; 
to  lilr  nil  the,  lii'cnt  arti>ts  of  aiil  i((iill  w  '^  oiii-  ^fulp-  u-,,k-..; 
turcs,  |i!iiiil  ilia's,  cnsts,  ;iii(l  r;ir\  in^Li's  seem  to  l)c  ilic 
woi"k  of  l*i-;i\il(lcs,  Apcllcs,  I.\>i[)|)iis,  and  .M\roii; 
n'jiilf  tln^  <listi('li  to  cacli  ;i|»|)cii(l((l  i>  such  ;is  iniiilit 
havc^  excited  tli(!  je;ih)Usy  of  Maro  hinix  If.  l']ver\'- 
tlnii'4"  nhout  you  sa\()urs  ot"  chissical  aii!i(juil\'  ex- 
ceptinu'  A'oui*  oi'^aii  ;  and  lliat  it  M'ould  ]ia\'c  hccii 
l)eyoii(l  the  powei"  of  a,iiti(juil  \'  to  jiroduce.  lie  con- 
chi(]es  with  a  wish  th:it  old  iiirc  may  l)e  >h)\v  in  ils 
adx'aiKH's  holh  upon  llie  house  and  upon  its  po>>essor. 
Ihisleiden  died  liowe\ei'  hei'ore  this  vohnne  was  ]»ul>- 
lished  ;  lea,vini^'  l)>^  his  Avill  an  en(h)Winent  for  three 
J*rofessorslii[)s  in  the  Univei'sity  of  Louvain. 

1)1  re_<;-;u-d  to  the  reinuuerntion  Avhich  ^loi'e  n'- 
ceived  for  his  services  in  the  foreiu'ii  enil)assies  we 
luive  evidence  tliat  he  was  especially  careful  to  pre- 
sei'\'e  his  in(h'pendence  of  character.  In  one  in>tance  M..iv"s  in  !.■- 
on  his  retui-n  aftei-  an  aliseiice  of  six  mouths  he  had  ,.hai4uT.' 
an  annual  ])ensioii  assiuiied  to  him  l)y  tlu'  Kiiii;'  as 
an  exti'a,  reward  for  his  service's.  He  report>  this  ro 
]''i-asmus,  and  acdKiiowlcdiies  at  the  saiiu'  time  that 
such  all  addition  to  his  income  would  on  moi'e  accounts 
than  one  l/e  ver\'  acceptahle.  Xe\ertheless  he  de- 
clined to  receive  it.  lie  hdls  Ij'asmus  that  upon  that 
point  his  mind  is  fully  made  up.  IK'  says  that  if  he 
were  to  accept  the  pension  it  wtnild  hecome  neces>ary 
for  him  either  to  reliiupiish  his  present  position  in  the 
cit\-,  or  to  retain  it  a,uain>t  the  wi-lic>  oi'  his  lellow- 
citi/ens.  For  -  as  he  u'oes  on  to  e\|>lain — it'aii}  (pus- 
tiou  of  privilc<^e  should  arise  hetweeii  the  citi/eii-^  and 
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ciiAi-.  V.      the  King,  thuy  would  look  upon  their  own  officer  as 
~  holdinor  a  retaininor  fee  for  the  Crown ; — and  to  this 

imputation  he  did  not  choose  to  expose  himself. 

In  the  early  part  of  his  life,  whatever  may  have 
been  the  case  afterwards,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
More's  political  sympathies  were  rather  with  the 
Keeps  aloof  people  than  with  the  Crown.  There  was  nothing  of 
Court  ^  the  courtier  in  his  composition.  He  strenuously  op- 
posed a  financial  measure  in  the  House  of  Commons 
which  Henry  VII.  was  bent  upon  carrying,  and  it  was 
reported  to  the  King  that  his  wishes  had  been  thwarted 
by  a  beardless  boy.  The  office  of  Under-sheriff  which 
he  held  was  an  elective  office,  to  which  he  had  been 
appointed  by  the  suffrages  of  his  fellow-citizens.  In 
the  tragedy  of  "Sir  Thomas  J\Iore "  which  was 
brought  on  the  stage  about  the  year  1590,  the  Earl 
of  Surrey  is  represented  as  speaking  of  '  Master 
'  More  '  as — 

'  One  of  the  Sheriffs,  a  wise  and  learned  man, 
'  And  in  especial  favour  \vith  the  people.' 

And  More  in  his  letters  repeatedly  expresses  his 
satisfaction  in  feeling  himself  altogether  independent 
of  the  Crown. 

Such  was  the  case  down  to  the  time  of  the  publica- 
tion of  these  Epigrammata  in  the  year  1518.  More's 
resignation  of  the  popular  office  which  he  held  would 
in  some  measure  separate  him  from  his  fellow-citizens, 
and  his  appointment  to  the  office  of  Treasurer  of  the 
Exchequer  two  years  afterwards  would  place  him 
Drawn  nearer  amoug  the  chief  officers  of  State  and  bring  him  nearer 
to  the  Court.  ^^  ^|^^  Court.  What  had  been  his  sentiments  with 
regard  to  kings  and  courtiers  in  his  earlier  days  is 
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clearly  shown  in  some  of  the  Epigrammata.  And  al-  Chap.  v. 
thouii;li  lie  was  eventually  admitted  to  terms  of  social 
familiarity  with  the  King  himself  it  is  evident  that  he 
was  drawn  into  it  reluctantly,  and  that  among  cour- 
tiers he  felt  altogeth(!r  out  of  his  element.  It  was 
said  of  him  that  he  tried  as  hard  to  keep  away  from 
the  Court  as  many  men  try  to  get  into  it.  Simple  in 
his  attire,  primitive  in  his  manners,  and  in  spirit  in- 
dependent, he  had  no  nund  to  accommodate  himself 
to  the  splendid  constraints  of  a  Court.  '  Herein  do  I 
'  hang  as  awkwardly  as  one  who  never  rode  sittcth  in 
'  a  saddle.'  Such  was  the  confession  which  he  made 
to  his  friend  Bishop  Fisher. 

He  well  knew  that  the  tenure  of  a  Prince's  favour 
is  extremely  precarious,  and  in  one  of  the  Epigram- 
mata he  administers  wholesome  advice  on  the  subject, 
giving  evidence  at  the  same  time  of  the  existence  of  Prefigures  his 
that  almost  prophetic  sagacity  which  has  been  attri- 
buted to  him  by  his  biographers. 

'J'lioii  boastest  access  iVec  to  kiiii^ly  ears, 

Jesting  with  royalty  in  sportive  mood  : 

Just  so  men  sport  with  the  tamed  lion's  Inood, 
AVidiouten  harm,  thouuh  not  withonten  tears. 
From  cause  unknown  grim  fury  'gins  to  chafe, 

And  in  thy  sporting  sudden  death  ensues. 

rieasnre  like  thine,  though  great,  I  would  refuse  ; 
Less  ])leasurc  choosing,  an'  1  find  it  safe. 

In  another  of  the  Epigrammata  a  simple  rustic  who  a  clown's  sur- 

has  joined  a  crowd  of  people  waiting  to  see  the  King  lurKinir.""" 

pass,  is  represented  as  taken  by  surprise  on  finding 

that  the   King  appears  to  be  nothing  more   than  a 

man  wearing  a  fint;  dress  and  mounted  upon  a  great 

horse. 
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CuAr.  V.         The  followinir  is  Kendall's  translation 


'  A  clown  in  forest  fostered  up  ,  i 

The  city  came  to  see, 
Than  forest  Faun  or  Satyr  wood 

More  homely  rude  was  he. 


Much  people  all  the  streets  about 

Together  thick  did  throng  : 
And  nothing  but — '  The  King  doth  come ' — 

They  cried  the  street  along. 

The  seely  rustic  half  amazed 

To  hear  so  strange  a  cry, 
Much  mused,  and  tarried  there  to  see 

What  should  be  meant  thereby. 

At  last  upon  a  sudden  comes 

The  King  with  sumptuous  train ; 
All  brave,  bedecked  with  glittering  gold 

He  gorgeous  did  remain. 

On  comely  courser  hoisted  high  : — 

Xow  everywhere  the  crowd 
With  strained  throats — '  God  save  the  King ' — 

They  cry,  and  cry  aloud. 

*  The  King — the  King — O  where  is  he  ?  ' — 

The  clown  began  to  cry  : 
Quoth  one,  with  finger  pointed  out, — 

'  Lo  where  he  sits  on  high  ! ' 

'  Tush,  that  is  not  the  King,'  quoth  he — 

'  Thou  art  deceived  quite. 
'  That  seemeth  but  a  man  to  me, 

'  In  painted  vesture  dight.' 

In  another  Epigramma  written  as  it  tvouIcI  appear 

during  one  of  tlie  embassies  in  Flanders,  he  describes 

A  clown  a  clown  as  coming  to  a  bridge  on  which  the  Prince  is 

bridge  bestde     Seated  with  a  retinue  of  attendants  standing  around 

theKmg.         "j^ij^^     At  a  reasonable  and  respectful  distance  the 

man  seats  himself  also  upon  the  bridge.     The  by- 
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stiindcrs   tell    Iiiiii    lli:il    tliiis    lo    sil    upon    l]i/:    s.'uii';      Cuxy.v. 
])j'i(Ili;('   wilfi    tJ|c    I'fiiicc  is  an  act  of  inoii-tj-oiis  prr- 
siiiiipt  ion.      He  replies  by  uskinii' wliut  avoiiM  l)e  tin; 
jiiiioiiiil,  of  j)|-esiiiii|)ti()ii    if  llic   l)i'i(lLi(_;  should  ]Ki]»[)e)) 
to  bo  k'li  miles  in  IciiLitli. 

Ill  niiotlier  of"  llic  l^piui'ainmata  it  is  licld  that  a 
<^oo{\  and  pious  I\iii,i!'  ('.•in  never  hick  cliihh'eii,  inas-  riwra-r. r of 
iiiiicli  ;is  wlialever  inii\'  he  t  lie  niiinher  ot  his  subjects 
li(^  is  a  lather  to  them  :dL'  I  n  nnoiher  [liece  the  Kin^' 
is  rt'prcscntcd  as  l)ein_L;-  the  liciid  ot"  a  I)od\'  pobtic, 
each  citizen  Ix'in^i;'  a  member.  To  h)sc  one  ot"  his  sul)- 
jccts  is  lik(^  tlu;  losing-  aliml),  and  it  i^ivcs  liim  [)ain. 
And  tlic  members  in  return  are  ready  to  l)ra\'e  all 
chingers  in  (h'Fence  ofthe  King,  their  head.  In  another 
piece  the  good  King  is  compared  to  the  watch-dog 
who  chases  away  tlie  wolt"  l"rom  the  sliee])fol(l,  tlie 
wolf  being  tlie  l)a(l  King.  This  comparisoTi  may 
pei'haps  have  been  suggested  to  ^lore  1)^•  passages  in 
the  annals  of  his  own  country. 

Someofthi;  I'^pigrammata  touch  Avith  much  free- 
dom upon  the  advantages  and  the  (Hsadvantages  ofthe 
diffei'eiit  t"orms  ot" government .  It  is  shown  in  what  Diir.i-ent 
respects  a,  po[)nlar  t"orm  ot"  goxcrnmeiit  is  to  be  pre-  ,^'ov"rnniont. 
ferrcd  to  a  nionnrch}',  a,nd  ric('  vv/'su  :  and  althongli 
the  siinuning  up  is  a  bttle  vagne  there  is  not  much 
ditlicnlty  in  discerning  on  which  side  the  bias  lies. 
In  another  phice  we  are  told  that  the  secnrit\'  ot"  a 
King  does  not  i"est  upon  hoiirded  wealth,  nor  u])on 
mercenary  satcdlites,  nor  upon  princelv  palaces,  bnt 
npon  a  bcdief  on  the  part  of  his  subjrets  that  a  King 
is  of   mori!    sei'vice  to   them   than  aii\'    other   ruling 

'    It  siH'ius   j)r(ili:il)lr  thai  Mclanclluui  wlio  wrote  an  epii^i-auiiiia  iipon 
the  same  siilijcct  iiiav  Iiave  seen  tliuM'  ot' Sir  'I'hoiuas  Muro'?>. 
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power  could  be.  And  if  a  Prince  who  thus  holds  his 
power  at  the  will  of  others  should  exhibit  towards 
his  subjects  a  proud  and  disdainful  bearing,  it  is 
absurd  and  childish.  In  another  piece  it  is  main- 
tained that  in  the  case  of  many  men  being  ruled  over 
by  one  man,  that  one  man  has  no  right  to  continue 
his  rule  any  longer  than  the  man}^  may  think  proper 
to  submit  to  it.  AVhen  Langland  among  other  person- 
ages introduces  a  King,  he  says  that  'might  of  the  Com- 
'  mons  made  him  to  reign.'  ^  '  Populus  regem  creat ' 
was  a  dictum  of  Cardinal  Pole.  Nevertheless  when 
More  in  the  course  of  his  examination  in  the  Tower 
said  to  the  Solicitor-general  Rich  that  the  King  could 
be  made  by  Parliament  and  deprived  by  Parliament, 
but  the  Parliament  could  not  make  the  King  chief 
head  of  the  Church,  this  was  pronounced  by  the  Court 
of  Commission  to  amount  to  treason. 

We  find  that  the  same  line  of  thought  was  followed 
out  and  the  same  comparisons  introduced  by  Sir 
Thomas  More  when  he  made  his  opening  speech  in 
Parliament  as  Lord  Chancellor  in  the  year  1529. 
The  King  being  seated  upon  his  throne  and  the  Com- 
mons attending  at  the  bar,  the  new  Chancellor  stated 
the  reasons  for  the  present  summoning  of  the  High 
Court  of  Parliament.  And  in  doing  this  he  spoke  of 
the  King  as  a  good  shepherd  who  foresees  things 
that  may  be  hurtful  or  noisome  and  makes  provision 
accordingly.  He  also  said  that  it-  is  not  riches  nor 
grandeur  nor  dignity  that  make  a.  man  a  Prince, 
but  the  multitude  of  his  people.  And  proceeding 
•with  the  comparison  of  a  King  and  his  subjects  to  the 
shepherd  and  his  flock  he  delivered  a  studied  eulogy 

*  Prologus  to  the  Vision  concerning  Piers  the  Plowman,  1.  113. 


I'liii.o.Mour's.  Do 

of  tlic.  Kiiiir  ;ni(l  nii  iiivcctivf;  iiiiiiiiist  Wolsfxhis  j^rc-      Cm;-,  v. 
(Icccssoi"  who  w.'is  now  ill  disiii'.'icc,  to  ^vlJif•]|  r(i'(  i-cncc 
Avill  ])('  iikkIc  ill  ;i  fill  iii'c  |i;!l;c. 

Tlic  safii'isi  who  li;i(!  h;iii(lh(l    f\iiif^"s  so   icai'lcrs^I}' 
juid  irccly  was  not  hkch'  to  spjn'c  the  coiirticr. 

Di.-iiioiiiil  iiiL!  will)  a,  li)i-(ll\-  air,  {'diirti'TS 

"  l!(,M  me  ilii>  li(,r>c,  ynu  iMI.uv  tlirre.'"  ridirui.-.l. 

A  iiiiii  iifi' crird. — As  iC  afraid 

'l"ad\aiii-c  a  sU'|i,  tlic  ])casaiit.  said, — 

■•'l()(i(l  sir,  an'  1  !)(_■  imt  t(ii>  Inild, 

'I'lial    rainpaiit  sired  can  owv  man  lidld)'" — 

'■  Ave,  (lUc  can  dn'i."      "  If  so  it  lie, 

Ildid  liini  tliyscif,  no  iut<I  ol'inc!"' 

It  is  pretty  'Avar  tliut  ^lorc  did  not  ]uiic]i  diMippi'ovc 
of  this  iniinaiiiuTl}'  wit  at  the  expciisc  of  tlic  iliu- 
gcntlciiuui  of  tlic  Court,  and  that  lie  felt  soiiif  plea- 
sure in  recoi'dinn-  it.  l-]i'asini!s  intimates  that  b\- 
nature  he  had  l)een  always  a\'erso  to  the  coinp:inion- 
ship  of  courtii  rs,  and  that  he  prefei-red  to  l)e  familiar 
with  persons  nearer  to  his  own  position  in  life,  pro- 
vided that  he  found  them  of  a  kiiuhx'd  and  conu-eiiial 
spii'it.  This  wouhl  he  ]\Iore's  feeling-  down  to  the 
(.lid  of  the  reiii'ii  of  Henry  \[\. 

After  the  eominencement  of  the  reiun  oi'  lhiir\'  ciuiraotoi- of 
Vlll.  as  he  heeanie  Ix^tter  acMpiainted  with  the  Court  'lu'iivvTiiL 
he  found  in  it  men  of  a  ver\-  ditl'erent  stamp  from 
those  whom  he  liad  ma(h'  the  ohjeets  ot'  his  satire. 
A\'e  have  the  testimony  of  Ij'asmus  and  others  that 
in  the  early  ])art  of  this  reiyn  the  Court  had  attained 
a  \(ii'y  creditable  characttr  in  the  esiimaticMi  ot" 
foreigners.  The  King  himseli",  I'rasmus  sa\s,  is  1)\-  no 
means  an  indill'erent  scholar,  and  lu'  jiossesses  unat 
natural  abilities,  lie  has  succeeded  in  bringing-  about 
him  a  liTcater  number  oi"  scholarl\-  and   distinguished 
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CiiAP.  V.  men  than  are  to  be  found  in  any  of  the  Universities. 
Pace  was  at  this  time  his  chief  secretary — Linacre  his 
physician- — Colet  and  Grocyn  favourite  preachers, 
and  Tunstall  Master  of  the  Rolls.  Erasmus  him- 
self had  been  invited  and  pressed  to  join  them  by 
his  friend  Lord  Mountjoy  '  who  stood  high  in  the 
King's  favour,  and  by  Wolsey,  and  also  repeatedly 
by  the  King  himself.  He  excused  himself  to  the 
King  on  the  ground  of  his  delicacy  of  health ;  stating 
also  to  one  of  his  friends  that  although  he  had  here- 
tofore never  felt  a  liking  for  Courts  he  would  have 
joined  them  gladly  if  he  had  been  a  younger  man. 
Erasmus  writes  also  about  the  same  time  to  Sir 
Henry  Guildford  the  King's  Master  of  the  Horse  that 
The  Prince  of  the  Princc  of  Bergen,  a  man  of  great  learning  and 
to^send  h^r"^^^  sagacity,  is  desirous  to  send  his  son  to  the  EngHsh 
^°^'  Court  as  a  school  in  which  he  will  be  well  trained  for 

an  important  position,  and  at  the  same  time  suffer  no 
harm  from  the  contagion  of  those  vices  which  are  too 
often  prevalent  in  Courts.  Margaret  of  Savoy  wrote 
also  in  behalf  of  the  same  youth  to  Henry  himself. 
This  occurred  in  the  year  1519.  Hence  it  would 
appear  that  there  must  have  been  a  lamentable  de- 
generacy if  all  be  true  which  is  stated  with  regard  to 
the  open  immoralities  practised  in  Henry's  Court  ten 
years  after  this. 

For  a  long  period  after  the  commencement  of  this 

^  "William  Blount,  Lord  Mountjoy,  had  studied  under  Erasmus  in 
Paris,  and  he  continued  to  be  to  him  through  life  a  generous  friend  and 
patron.  He  was  a  good  scholar  as  well  as  an  accomplished  courtier, 
and  many  letters  of  his  wi-itten  in  neat  Latin  are  still  extant.  He 
married  a  daughter  of  Sir  William  Say  of  Lawford  in  Essex  ;  and  in 
15'26  Sir  Thomas  More  presented  to  the  Rectory  of  Lawford  by  con- 
cession fi'om  Sir  William  Say  the  patron. 
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reign  the  influence  and  example  of  Queen  Katharine      Chap.  v. 

would  have  its  efF(;ct,  and  the  (Queen's  character  would 

in  some  measure  form  the   character  of  the  Court. 

lleruy  himself  at  that  pei'iod  took  especial  pains   to 

keep    about    him   Avise   and   able    councillors.     Pace 

writes  to  Wolsey  in  1521  that   'as  old   men   decay 

'  greatly  the  King  wishes  that  young  men  be  made 

'  acquainted  Avith  his  affairs,'  and   he  desires  Wolsey 

to  make  Sir  Thomas  More  and  Sir  William  Sandys 

'  privy  to  certain  negotiations  at  Calais.'    And  in  the 

following    year    Henry  expresses   his   wish   to  have 

about  him  besides  Sir  Thomas  More  others  of  a  like  Tho  Kind's 

character :—-'  as  wcdl  to  recei\(!  strangers  that  shall  J^ Move"'^'' 

'  chance  to  come,  as  also  that  the  same  strangers  shall 

'  not  find  him  so  bare  as  to  be  without  some  noble 

'  and  safe  and  wise  persons  about  him.' 

In  the  early  part  of  Su-  Thomas  More's  life  he  had  yi-,ve  dislikes 
an  aversion  not  only  to  the  Court  and  to  courtiers,  '^  ^^'^ "  ^'''^"• 
but  to  a  town  life  in  itself.  At  the  age  of  al)out 
twenty-six,  being  then  in  London,  he  wrote  a  Latin 
epistle  to  his  friend  Dean  Colet  in  the  country,  which 
will  remind  the  reader  of  certain  passages  in  Johnson's 
celebrated  "  Imitation  of  the  third  Satire  of  Juvenal." 
He  asks  what  there  is  in  a  city  like  London  to  induce 
a  man  to  lead  a  life  of  virtue.  At  the  moment  when 
he  is  striving  to  tread  the  narrow  and  arduous  path, 
how  many  thousand  devices  there  are  to  prevent  him, 
— how  many  thousand  allurenn-nts  to  draw  him  into 
the  vortex  of  sin.  On  the  one  hand  he  hears  the  voice 
of  counterfeited  love  and  poisonous  flattery — on  the 
other  hand  he  hears  the  babl)le  of  slander,  jealousv, 
and  hatred,  and  the  cLiniour  of  the  Courts  of  Law. 
Around  him  he  sees  nothing  but   tradesmen's  shops 
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The  same 
ideas  in  John- 
son's London. 


The  Utopia 
also  written 
in  eai'ly  life. 


with  all  manner  of  tempting  dainties — fish,  flesh,  and 
fowl — catering  to  the  appetite  and  ministering  to  the 
Avoi'ld  and  to  the  devil  the  prince  of  the  world.  The 
clear  and  cheerful  light  of  day  is  hidden  from  you 
by  t^e  overhanging  tops  of  houses.  In  the  country 
there  is  the  smiling  face  of  nature  to  feast  your  eyes 
upon,  and  the  grateful  temperature  of  wholesome  air 
to  refresh  you,  and  the  free  aspect  of  the  sky  over- 
head to  enliven  you.  Your  friends  can  scarcely 
wonder  if  you  prefer  to  remain  for  a  while  longer 
where  you  are,  in  the  country,  in  the  quiet  enjoyment 
of  the  benign  gifts  of  nature. 

Thus   Johnson   to   his  friend  who  preferred  the 
country  to  the  town. 

Though  gi-ief  and  fondness  in  my  breast  rebel, 
When  injured  Thales  bids  the  town  farewell. 
Yet  still  my  calmer  thoughts  thy  choice  commend, 
I  praise  the  hei'mit,  but  regi'et  the  friend  ; 
Who  now  resolves,  from  vice  and  London  far 
To  breathe  in  distant  lands  a  purer  air. 

*  *  *  *  . 

There,  stretch  thy  prospect  o'er  the  smiling  land 
For  less  than  rent  the  dungeons  of  the  Strand  ; 
There  every  bush  with  Nature's  music  rings, 
And  every  breeze  bears  health  upon  its  wings. 
On  all  thy  hours  security  shall  smile, 
And  bless  thy  evening  walk  and  morning  toil. 

Both  the  Epigrammata  and  the  "  Utopia,"  which 
is  beyond  question  the  most  -important  of  his 
works,  were  written  by  Sir  Thomas  More  in  early 
life,  at  a  time  when  he  had  not  yet  been  tempted  to 
mix  with  courtiers  and  to  bask  in  the  smiles  of 
royalty.  In  regard  to  principles  of  philosophy  More 
was  at  that  time  an  eclectic.     There  was  no  sect  of 
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philosophers  in  whicli  lie  did  not  find  somethin;^  to  ^-'"*i*-  '^'• 
approve;  and  tlie  more  he  found  of  this,  the  more  he 
admired  the  sect.  This  was  said  of  him  by  his  friend 
Jvichard  Viwv.  in  his  treatise,  '  De  fructu  (pii  ex  doc- 
'trina  percipitur.'  He  seems  to  have  sat  down  to 
write  the  Utopia  at  a  time  when  liis  thouirhts  were 
running  upon  Plato's  ]iepii])lic  and  the  True  Ilis- 
toi'ics  of  his  favourite  Lucian.  'i'here  can  be  little 
doubt  that  in  that  ingenious  fiction  a  satire  was  in-  intent  of  thn 
tended  upon  the  demoralized  state  of  society  around  ^^^^"^• 
him.  Erasmus  in  a  letter  recommended  his  friend 
Cope  a  learned  physician  at  Basle  to  send  for  the 
book  at  once.  '  If  you  wish  to  trace  tlie  fountain 
'  head  from  which  spring  most  of  the  evils  that  vex 
'  our  commonwealth,  read  the  Utopia.'  Its  grave 
irony  and  its  repressed  humour  are  skilfully  em- 
ployed as  a  veil  to  keep  out  of  the  sight  of  the 
uninitiated  political  sentiments  which  it  would  have 
been  dangerous  to  broach  at  a  time  when  the 
sovereign's  will  was  paramount.  In  this  book  Sir 
Thomas  More  figures  before  modern  eyes  as  the 
most  daring  innovator  of  his  age,  and  thirty  years 
passed  over  before  it  could  be  printed  at  an  English  Noonoin 
I3ress.  It  was  probably  in  reference  to  the  Utopia  Jo"p^i',"i\f.'''"*''' 
and  the  Epigrammata  that  More  himself  said : — '  I 
'  would  not  now  translate  even  some  works  that  I 
'  myself  have  written  ere  this,  into  English; '  and  to 
this  he  was  bold  enough  to  add,  'all)eit  there  be  no 
'  harm  therein.'  ' 

^  Tlic  Utopia  was  published  at  Lou  vain  in  1516,  and  in  the  course 
of  another  year  or  two  it  was  reprinted  at  Antwerp,  Paris,  Basle,  and 
Vienna.  It  did  not  issue  from  an  Enjjlish  press,  either  in  the  original 
or  in  a  translation,  until  the  reioii  of  Queen  Marv  :  nor  did  anv  Kn^lisii 
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An  attempt  has  recently  been  made  to  enumerate 
all  the  works  in  various  languages  which  may  be 
supposed  to  have  emanated  from  the  Utopia  as  a  pro- 
totype, but  at  present  the  list  is  far  from  complete. 

translation  appeal"  until  it  had  already  been  translated  both  into  Ttaliati 
and  French. 


CHAPTER   VT. 


E  find  Sir  Thomas  More  acting  occasion-     Chap.  vi. 
ally  in  the  capacity  of  secretary  to  the 


A.D.   151'J 

King,  although  he  may  not  have  received  asTecrmrf 
the  formal  appointment  of  Secretary  of  ^'^  ^^^'  ^'^'"o- 
State,  which  appears  to  have  been  the  case  with  his 
friends  Pace  and  Ammonius. 

A  letter  is  extant  addressed  by  Pace  to  Cardinal 
Wolsey  in  the  year  1519,  from  which  it  appears  that 
a  certain  nobleman  whom  he  styles  '  my  Lord  Mar- 
'  quis  '^  was  '  making  suit  unto  the  King's  Grace '  with 
a  view  to  obtain  for  his  brother  the  vacant  Arch- 
deaconry of  Colchester;  and  that  when  the  King  was 
informed  that  the  animal  value  of  the  preferment 
was  a  hundred  marks,  he  said  that  it  would  be  '  more 
'  meet '  for  his  Secretary  Pace ;  and  that  '  he  immedi-  Paconppointed 
'  ately  commanded  Mr.  More '  to  write  to  the  Bishop  oSoiter"  ''*' 
of  London  to  that  effect.  All  this  was  reported  by 
More  himself  to  Pace,  the  writer  of  this  letter,  Avho 
adds  that  the  appointment  was  made  '  M'ithout  any 
'  intercession  or  knowledge'  on  his  own  ]iart.  Within 
the    space    of   two  days  he   was   installed  as    Arch- 

'   Probably   the    iNIarcjuis    of   Dorjct.    wliosc    pon.   created    Duke    ol 
Suffolk  in  1551,  wa^  the  father  ot'  Ladv  Jane  Grev. 
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deacon  in  the  cathedral  church  of  St.  Paul ;  and 
before  the  end  of  the  year  he  succeeded  Colet  in  the 
Deanery. 

Amonof  other  documents  connected  with  More's 
secretaryship  we  find  the  record  of  an  interview 
which  one  Arthur  Poole  had  with  the  King  in  refe- 
rence to  a  matter  in  dispute  between  himself  and  the 
Earl  of  Arundel.  In  this  transaction  the  prudent 
forbearance  of  Sir  Thomas  More  appears  to  advan- 
tage.  Poole  states  that  when  he  described  the  manner 
in  which  he  had  been  treated  the  King  was  '  greatly 
'  miscontent,'  and  gave  directions  that  '  Mr.  More 
'  should  devise  a  sharp  letter  '  to  the  Earl  of  Arundel. 
Mr.  More  however — as  Poole  goes  on  to  state — 
'  thought  it  better  to  send  the  Earl  a  loving  letter 
'  first.' 

On  another  occasion  More  informs  Wolsey  that  the 
King  had  expressed  to  him  his  entire  satisfaction  with 
the  draft  of  a  letter  which  had  been  written  by 
Wolsey  in  the  King's  name  to  the  Queen  of  Scotland 
his  sister.  And  More  subjoins  rather  emphatically 
a  like  assurance  from  himself.  '  I  never  saw  him  like 
'  anything  better,  and,  as  help  me  God,  in  my  poor 
'  fantasy  not  causeless.  For  it  is  for  the  quantity  one 
'  of  the  best  made  letters  for  words,  matter,  sen- 
'  tence  and  couching  that  I  ever  read  in  my  life.' 
We  learn  in  another  place  that  after  a  while  More 
began  to  show  himself  more  frequently  at  Court,  and 
that  he  paid  marked  attention  to  the  Cardinal.  It 
appears  therefore  that  Wolsey's  strong  and  deter- 
mined character  had  already  acquired  some  amount 
of  ascendancy  over  a  man  who  was  by  nature  so 
little  of  a  courtier  as  Sir  Thomas  ]\rore. 
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In  a  letter  written  by  ]\Iore  to  Wolsey  in  Xovern-  Chap.  vi. 
ber  1524  he  gives  the  detail  of  a  conversation  l)e-  a. d.  1524. 
tween  himself  and  the  King  on  matters  connected 
with  a  certain  Genoese  who  had  come  over  as  an 
ambassador  from  Francis  I.  to  negotiate  a  peace.  Anambas- 
When  More  came  into  the  King's  presence  he  '  made  Francis  i. 
'  the  Cardinal's  recommendations,'  and  the  King  ex- 
pressed himself  well  pleased  to  hear  of  the  Cardinal's 
health.  More  was  holdinof  in  his  hand  at  the  time 
certain  letters  which  had  been  sent  to  the  King  by 
Wolsey,  and  when  he  was  about  to  deliver  his  message 
respecting  the  letters  the  King  '  prevented '  him  by 
exclaiming, '  Ah,  ye  have  letters  by  John  Joachim,' — 
and  he  intimated  that  he  knew  the  purport  of  the 
letters.  The  King  however  was  wrong  in  his  surmise. 
More  rejoined,  '  Xay  verily  Sir;'  and  he  proceeded  More's con- 
to  explain  that  no  letters  at  all  had  been  received  the^iling.*' 
from  John  Joachim,  neither  did  he  believe  that  John 
Joachim  had  received  any  letters  from  his  master 
the  King  of  France.  On  hearing  this  the  King  'very 
'  much  marvelled,'  for  he  knew  that  John  Joachim 
had  received  dispatches  two  days  before.  ]More  re- 
spectfully stated  that  this  fact  was  not  known  to 
Wolsey,  assigning  his  reasons  for  making  this  state- 
ment. The  King  then  delivered  into  More's  hand 
certain  letters  and  '  advertisements '  which  he  had 
received  from  Pace,  and  these  documents  were  trans- 
mitted to  Wolsey  along  with  this  letter  of  Flore's ; 
the  King  desiring  that  Wolsey  will  return  them  with- 
out delay  in  order  that  they  may  be  laid  before 
others  of  the  Council  and  also  before  the  ambassa- 
dor,— for  the  contents,  he  adds,  '  will  do  him  little 
'  pleasure.' 
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CuAi'.  VI.  After  this  the  King  '  fell  merrily  '  to  the  reading 
of  the  letters  from  Pace,  and  also  the  abstracts  and 
other  writings  M'hich  More  had  brought,  with  which 
he  was  '  highly  contented.*  He  thanked  the  Cardinal 
most  heartily  for  his  '  good  and  speedy  advertise-  J 

'  ment,'  and  then  he  communicated  the  news  to  '  the  I 

'  Queen's  Grace  and  the  other  about  him,  well 
'  noting  upon  every  material  point ; '  '  and  they  were 
'  all  marvellous  glad  to  hear  it.' 

It  appears  from  some  of  the  letters  that  in  most 
cases  Henry  was  careful  to  keep  the  reins  in  his  own 
hands;   he  being  himself  the  deviser  of  plans,  and 
Wolsey  the  instrument  to  carry  them  out.     In  the 
follo^ving  instances  however  it  was  not  so.    At  a  time 
when  the  Duke  of  Suffolk  had  entered  upon  a  cam- 
paign  in  France   with  a   large  army,   the  question 
Movement  of    arose  whethcr  he  should  march  forward  to  the  fron- 
France!^  ^"      tiers  of  Germany,  or  remain  where  he  was  and  pro- 
ceed with  the  siege  of  Boulogne.     AVolsey  recom- 
mended the  latter,  and  it  was  approved  by  the  King, 
who  said  that  Wolsey  had  '  hit  the  right  nail  on  the 
'  head,'  and  was   '  determinately  resolved  that   the 
'  siege  should  be  experimented.'  Wolsey  however  re- 
AVoiscy  considered  the  matter  and  changed  his  mind.  When  the 

miud?^''  '^       King  was  informed  by  Wolsey  of  this  he  dii'ected  More 
to  write  a  letter  in  reply  which  is  j  ustly  pronounced  by 
Mr.  Brewer  to  be  equally  honourable  to  the  writer 
Mores  letter     and  to  his  royal  master.     In  this  letter  Wolsey  is 
proved!^  assurcd  that  '  his  Highness  thinketh  that  Councillor 

'  to  be  very  commendable  who,  although  there  be  no 
'  change  in  the  matter,  yet  forbeareth  not  to  declare 
'  the  change  of  his  own  opinion,  if  he  perceive,  or  think 
'  that  he  perceiveth,  the  contrary  of  his  former  coun- 
'  sel  to  be  the  more  profitable.' 
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In  anothor  iristaTicc  when  Wolsey  had  deemed  it     CnAr.  yi. 
advisable  in  a  very  dehcate  negotiation  to  depart  in 
some    measure   from    his   instructions,  he    gave    his 
reasons  for  tliis  change  to  Sir  Thomas  ^lore  and  Sir 
William  Fitzwilliam :  and  in  writing  to  apprize  the  Woisey  ad- 
King  of  it  lie   '  begs  credence  '  for  j\lore  and  Fitz-  Jo^confer  wkG 
william,  venturing  also  to  advise  the  King  to  confer  ^^°^^- 
with  them  upon  the  matter. 

In    conjunction   with   Ruthal  Bishop  of  Durham,      a.d.  1520. 
Tunstall  Master  of  the  liolls,  and  Pace  the  King's 
chief  Secretary,  Sir  Thomas  More,  Councillor,  signed  More  a  Privy 
and   solemnly  swore   to  the   Treaty   of  Intercourse     °"""  °^' 
between  the    King   of  England    and    the    Emperor 
Charles  V.  in  the  |)resence  of  Cardinal  Wolsey,  the 
Earl   of  Surrey    Admiral    of   England    and    certain 
others.     By  this  treaty  it  was  arranged  that  Charles  Charles  v. 
should  land  on  a  certain  day  at  Sandwich,  and  that     "^       ° 
he  should  proceed  with  Heni*y  who  would  meet  him 
there  to  visit  the  relics  of  St.  Thomas  at  Canterbury : 
a  special  remission  being  granted  to  all  such  visitors 
in  the  present  year  which  was  the  year  of  jubilee.     It 
appears  however  that  Charles  landed  at  Ilythe  and 
that  he  was  met  there  by  Wolsey.     He  spent  several 
days  in  conference  with  the   King  and  Wolsey  at 
Canterbury,  and  on  the  day  of  his  departure  Henry 
crossed  the  Channel  and  proceeded  to  meet  his  great 
rival  Francis  in  the  field  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold.  Field  of  the 

At  length   More's  frequent  and  continued  absence      iD^i^jr. 
upon  other  duties  rendered  it  necessary  for  him  to  re- 
sign his  favourite  and  popular  otlice  of  Under-sheriti', 
and  in  1521  he  was  appointed  Treasurer  of  the  Ex-  Moro  Troa- 
chequer,  an   office  of  considerable  profit  as  wrll  as  Schem,el-! 
dignity,  being  in  some  respects  identical  with  that  of 
the  modern  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.     When  we 
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find  it  noted  among  the  official  memoranda  of  the 
year  1523  that  Sir  Thomas  More  could  not  '  be 
'  spared  from  the  Exchequer  in  consequence  of  the 
'  great  matters  at  the  knitting  up  of  this  term,'  we  are 
reminded  of  the  opening  the  Budget  in  our  own 
days.  And  by  the  duties  of  the  office  he  was  brought 
into  closer  communication  with  the  Court.  When  the 
Emperor  came  to  England  as  the  affianced  husband 
of  the  Princess  Mary  it  was  arranged  that  he  should 
be  met  at  Canterbury  by  a  splendid  cortege  of  Lords 
spiritual  and  temporal  followed  by  a  considerable 
number  of  knights,  among  whom  was  Sir  Thomas 
More.  As  they  approached  London  they  were  met 
by  the  Lord  Mayor  and  the  City  Companies ;  and  by 
special  appointment  from  the  King  More  delivered 
an  oration  in  Latin,  congratulating  the  two  mighty 
monarchs  on  the  love  and  amity  subsisting  between 
them ;  to  the  'great  content '  of  all  those  who  heard  it. 

The  period  between  the  years  1521  and  1525  was 
probably  the  happiest  portion  of  More's  life.  During 
that  brief  space  the  important  offices  of  Treasurer  of 
the  Exchequer,  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster  fell  to  him 
in  quick  succession.  He  stood  high  in  favour  both 
with  the  Court  and  with  the  community  at  large.  In 
his  inauguration  as  Speaker  the  Chancellor  by  the 
King's  command  described  him  as  a  man  distinguished 
by  the  possessing  three  qualifications  rarely  found  to 
exist  in  the  same  person — wit,  learning,  and  discre- 
tion. And  to  this  eulogistic  speech  of  the  Chancellor 
the  Commons  gave  their  very  cordial  assent. 

In  reference  to  the  first  of  these  appointments 
Erasmus  writes  to  his  friend  Budaeus  that  the  office 
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itself  is  very  hoiioin-;iljl(!  and  the  emolument  very  Chap.  vi. 
consideraljle.  Also  that  there  had  been  no  solicitation 
whatever  on  j\Iore's  part,  and  that  another  person  was 
desirous  to  take  it  without  receiving  that  additional 
salary  which  had  been  assigned  to  More.  And  he 
adds  that  knightliood,  the  prelude  to  future  honours, 
had  been  conferred  upon  him  by  the  King. 

It  appears  that  More  in  the  unreservedness  of  their  More  indebted 
close  friendship  avowed  to  Erasmus  al)out  this  time  rature. 
that  there  were  many  circumstances  which  tended  to 
make  his  life  a  happy  one,  and  that  for  all  these  he 
was  indebted  primarily  to  his  love  of  learning.  It  was 
by  his  literary  attainments  that  he  had  gained  the 
iavour  of  the  King.  They  had  tended  to  make  his 
companionship  the  more  acceptable  both  to  his  own 
countrymen  and  to  foreigners : — his  conversation  is  the 
better  suited  to  please  his  friends,  and  he  is  the  hap- 
pier hhnself.  He  has  been  raised  to  a  position  which 
affords  him  the  means  of  being  useful  to  his  own 
kindred  and  rendering  service  to  his  country.  He  is 
the  better  qualitied  to  hold  his  own  among  the  noules 
of  the  land  and  the  great  men  at  Court.  He  is  supplied 
with  the  means  of  keeping  up  a  better  style  of  living, 
and  he  is  recruited  in  health.  And  last  of  all  he  be- 
comes the  more  and  more  sensible  of  the  thankfulness 
due  to  a  kind  Providence  which  has  showered  down 
upon  him  so  many  l)Iessings. 

The  office  of  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons  to  office  of 
which  More  was  ap})ointed  in  1523  although  elective  Jd.^isJs. 
was  virtually  disposed  of  at  the  pleasure  of  the  King. 
In  the  discharo-e  of  its  duties  Sir  Thomas  ]\Iore  acted 
with  his  usual  spirit  of  straightforwardness  and  in- 
dependence, making  a  noble  stand  for  the  privileges 
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of  the  House,  as  Lord  Campbell  has  fully  stated  in 
his  Lives  of  the  Chancellors.  And  although  the  House 
on  one  occasion  by  their  demur  and  long  del^ate  in 
the  matter  of  a  subsidy  ^  incurred  the  marked  dis- 
pleasure both  of  Wolsey  and  the  King,  Sir  Thomas 
More  lost  nothing  in  the  King's  favour.  Cromwell  in 
speaking  of  him  before  the  House  styled  him  their 
'  right  worshipful,  best  assured,  right  wise  and  discreet 
'  Speaker  ' — epithets  which  would  not  have  been  used 
by  an  aspiring  courtier  like  Cromwell  if  the  King  had 
not  been  quite  disposed  to  assent  to  them.  He  added 
also  the  words  '  excellently  lettered  '  which  would  be 
duly  appreciated  both  by  the  Kmg  and  by  Sir  Thomas 
More  himself. 

As  More  became  more  closely  connected  with  the 
Court  it  became  necessary  that  he  should  meet  the 
increased  expenditure  in  his  household  by  availing 
himself  of  certain  pensions  and  extra  grants  which 
were  among  the  usual  modes  of  remunerating  the 
officers  of  State ;  at  the  same  time  it  appears  that  he 
became  a  recipient  reluctantly.  Wolsey  in  a  letter  to 
the  King  asks  for  permission  to  grant  to  Sir  Thomas 
More  a  sum  of  one  hundred  pounds  usually  given  to 
the  Speaker  'for  the  better  maintenance  of  his  house- 
'  hold  and  other  charges : '  adding  that  he  writes  thus 
in  More's  behalf, '  well  knowing  that  he  is  not  himself 


1  On  the  subsidy  question  a  Convocation  of  the  Clergy  was  summoned 
by  the  Archbishop  to  meet  at  St.  Paul's,  and  on  their  meeting  at 
St.  Paul's  they  were  summarily  ordered  by  "Wolsey  in  vii-tue  of  his 
authority  as  the  Pope's  legate  to  meet  at  Westminster  Abbey.  Hence 
Skelton's  bold  and  very  popular  epigi-am  : — 

Gentle  Paul  lay  down  thy  sweard, 

For  Peter  of  Westminster  hath  shaven  thv  beard. 
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'  tlu!   most  i'(';i,(l\'  to  spcnk  ;iiifl   solicit  liis  own  cfuisc'      Cnu-.  vi. 
This    is    coldl)'    |)iil,    l)y    the    h)rty    and    jiatronizin;.^  Mor.,."->  un- 
t/ii,i'(liii;il    who    was    \>y  no  Jiiciuis  a   ^^cjod    ti'icna   to 
More.      In  the  stronuvr  liui!^ua_i^c  of  Erasmus  lie;  ^vas 
'a  soi"(li(h)  hici'o  aliciiissimns.' 

'Flu;  Kiiii^'  complied  with  WOIsey's  i'e(|ue>t  and  L;ave 
his  permission;  nevertheh.'ss  ^lore  had  occasion  to 
refresh  the  Cardinal's  memory  by  a  very  res[)ectful 
letter  which  is  extant.     Alhidini;-  to  the  iiict  that  the  Dim.'uiry  in 

Kill  c  '  1  j-i'.iii         '1.1         ohtainiii'^  bis 

ini^'    had    oeen      u^-i'aciou si}' content     tliat  ooide  the  .ri-aiu. 

hundi'ed  ])ounds  to  he  taken  at  the  'recei|)tof  the 
'  Kxche(juer'  there  should  l)e  paid  him  anolhei'  hun- 
dred pounds  out  of  '  the  Kini^-'s  coifers  by  the  hand  of 
'  the  Treasurer  of  the  C'handxT,'  Moi'e  pra\s  '  in  most 
'  humbk;  wise'  that  AVolsey  who  had  obtained  lor 
him  this  allowance  will  direct  ^Ir.  W'yatt  to  delivei- 
it — '  to  such  as  I  shall  send  for  it.' 

From  a  letter  addressed   to  Cromwell  l)y  ]\[ore's 
learned  friend  Sir  Thomas  I'llyot,  wdio  was  himself  a  Kiy..t\s  imiu- 
courtier  and  had  been  emjJoyed  in  several  end)assies,  i' '""^• 
it  a])pears  that  a  courtier's  life  was  bv  no  means  frt'e 
IVom  pecuniary  embarrassment.      The  pav  i'or  oilicial 
ser\'ices  was  both  scanty  and  pi'ecarious.     lie  assures 
the   Sec'i'eta.i-y  tha,t  aIthouL;h  he  possesses  a  con>ider- 
able  landed  estate  it  is  tdtoi^-ether  impossible  ibi-  him 
to  maintain  the  state  and  appi'ai-ance  expected  tVom 
one  who  serves  the  Kinu'-      A  lawsuit  had   cost    him 
more  than  a  hundred  pounds,  and   nearh   tour   times 
that  sum  had  been  (daimed   from  him  as  an  executor. 
llavin^i^'  served  the  Kini^-  '  without  lee  or  reward  more   l^Il)lio otikors 
'than  the  ordinary,'   he   had  i^ot  nothini;-  tor  all   his  '   ^'''"" 
'  lon<^'    unthankfid    travail/    but    the    'colic    and    the 
'  stone,  together  with  an  almost  constant  distillation 
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'  of  rheums  which  ministers  to  abbreviate  my  life.' 
And  he  makes  the  melancholy  remark  that  although 
his  life  may  be  in  other  respects  '  of  no  great  impor- 
'  tance,'  nevertheless  '  some  ways  it  might  be  neces- 
'  sary.'  His  estate  being  impoverished  and  his  public 
services  thus  scantily  remunerated  he  had  been 
obliged  to  dismiss  '  five  honest  and  tall  personages ' 
of  his  attendants,  until  he  shall  be  able  to  '  recover  ' 
himself  '  out  of  debt.'  And  thus  it  has  come  to  pass 
that  he  is  altogether  '  out  of  power  to  serve  his  Grace 
'  — according  to  my  expectation,  and  as  my  poor  heart 
'  desireth.'  ^ 

It  appears  from  official  documents  that  in  1522 
a  grant  was  made  to  Sir  Thomas  More  of  a  manor 
and  advowson  in  Kent  which  had  fallen  into  the 
King's  hands  by  the  attainder  of  the  Duke  of  Buck- 
ingham; and  in  1523  the  wardship  of  the  son  and 
heir  of  Sir  John  Heron  was  granted  to  him.^  He 
received  also  from  the  King  a  "  corrody  "  or  annual 
rent-charge,  payable  out  of  the  revenues  of  the  mo- 
nastery of  Glastonbury  to  a  person  nominated  by  the 
King.-' 

^  Sir  Thomas  Elyot  was  one  of  those  men  of  literary  reputation  in 
whose  society  Heni-y  VIII.  took  pleasure  and  whom  he  liked  to  have 
about  him  at  Court.  He  was  the  author  of  the  "  Govenaor  "  and  mauy 
other  works  popular  at  the  time. 

^  Cecilia  the  youngest  of  Sir  Thomas  More's  three  daughters,  at 
this  time  in  her  fifteenth  year,  became  eventually  the  wife  of  Giles 
Heron. 

^  The  corrody — fi-om  the  Italian  corrodore  to  furnish — was  originally 
a  right  of  sustenance  or  provision  in  the  Abbey  for  one  of  the  King's 
retainers.  In  this  case  it  amounted  to  £5  per  annum.  A  letter  is 
extant  from  the  Abbot  of  Glastonbury  to  Secretary  Cromwell  respect- 
ing the  arrears  accruing  from  the  coirody  after  Sir  Thomas  More's 
death ;  concluding  with  the  emphatic  asseveration  that  '  it  hath  been 
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In  1525  Sir  Thomas  ]\Ioro  was  raised  to  the  office     Cuat-.  vi. 
of  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster,  and  thereby      x.z,.  ib^j. 
his  connection   with  the    Court  l)ecanie    still  closer,  {uTZuchyof 
insonnich    that  Ki'asnius  in   a  letfc^r  intimates    some  ^^^"'•''*'••'■'■• 
fear  lest  the  jjrosperous  f^ale  of  fortune  should  bear 
him  away  from  his  old  and  familiar  friends.    Erasmus 
states  also  that  nothing  would  have  broken  through 
his  reserve  and  brought  him  out  of  his  seclusion  but 
the  courteous  and  engaging  manners  of  the  King  him-  >rore  in  hi?h 
self,   who — as   we  learn    fi'om    Koper — would  come  iJg^KhiT''' 
'  unlooked  for '  to   dine    with  him   at   liis  house  at 
Chelsea,  and  after  dinner  would  '  walk  with  him  by 
'  the  space  of  an   hour,  holding   his   arm   about   his 
'  neck.'     It  has  been  remarked  that  Kings  are  entitled 
to  commiseration  on  the  ground  that  their  isolated 
rank   deprives  them  of  those  ordinary  pleasures  of 
friendship     which    are    among    the    purest    in    life. 
Henry  VIII.  however  was  not  so  shut  out  from  the 
pleasures    of   friendshi]).     He   sought  them  and   he 
seems  to  have  found  them.     Tliere  was  doubtless  in 
the  familial'  condescension  of  such  a  man  an  almost 
irresistible  fascination,   and  although  More   by  this 
time  must  have  been  sharp-sighted  enough  to  discern 
something  of  his  real  character,  he  could  not  stand 
aloof.     Having  begun  to  taste  the  sweetness  of  roj'al 
favour  he  was  (h'awn  over  to  court  it.      King  Ibnrv  Uonrv writes 
entered  the  lists  as  a  theological  iiolemic  bv  sendino-  ;f  •""'''  -^"" 
out  his  '  Assertio'  against  Luther,  for  which  exploit 
he  was  rewarded  by  Pope  Leo  ^ .  with  the  title  of 
Defender  of  the  Faith.      Luther  was  ready  with  his  uu  her  replies. 
reply,  treating  his  royal  0])ponent  with  little  ceremon\', 

'  lierebetbrc   always  used  to  be   paid  at   jMicliaeliuas,  as  knowelli   our 
'  Lord.' 


no 
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Presently  came  forward  a  mysterious  champion  who 
fought  under  the  name  of  GuHclmus  Rossaius,  attack- 
ing Luther  with  even  less  ceremony  than  Luther  had 
attacked  the  King.  This  unknown  Avriter  is  supposed 
to  have  been  More.^  Li  1529  he  entered  the  field 
without  diso-nise  as  the  avowed  author  of  a  "  Dialotrue 
"  against  Luther  and  Tyndale."  And  in  the  same  year 
he  was  appointed  by  the  King  to  succeed  Cardinal 
Wolsey  as  Chancellor. 

The  appointment  was  doubtless  a  popular  one.  In 
the  address  which  is  said  to  have  been  delivered  on 
the  occasion  by  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  he  spoke  of  Sir 
Thomas  More's  'admirable  virtues  and  matchless 
'  gifts '  as  well  cjualifying  him  to  fill  the  office,  although 
it  had  heretofore  been  held  by  none  but  very  learned 
prelates  or  noblemen  of  high  degree.  And  we  are 
told  that  the  people  received  this  address  '  with  great 
'  applause  and  joy.' 

The  speech  which  is  represented  as  ha\T[ng  been 
made  by  Sir  Thomas  More,  '  with  his  usual  modesty  ' 
in  reply,  is  considered  by  Lord  Campbell  to  rest  upon 

^  Bishop  Atterbury  in  his  remarks  upon  this  ■work  says  that  Sir 
Thomas  More — '  much  a  Christian,  much  a  gentleman,  naturally  of 
great  mildness  and  candour,  so  far  forgot  himself  in  this  answer  to 
Luther  that  he  has  there  given  himself  no  other  reputation  than  that  of 
having  the  best  knack  of  any  man  in  Europe  of  calling  bad  names  in 
good  Latin.'  One  of  Sir  Thomas  More's  admiring  biographers  quotes 
from  the  book  of  Proverbs — '  Answer  a  fool  according  to  his  folly, 
lest  he  be  wise  m  his  own  conceit.'  And  he  says  that  Sir  Thomas 
More  'so  dressed  Luther  with  his  own  scolding  and  jesting  rhetoric  that 
»  he  burst  his  very  heart.'  He  adds  that  More  sujipressed  his  own  name 
'  inasmuch  as  it  seemed  not  agreeable  to  his  gravity  ; '  setting  it  forth  in 
the  name  of  one  William  Rosse,  '  a  mad  companion  that  then  wandered 
'  in  Italy,  and  for  the  manner  of  his  behaviour  was  well  known  of  most 
'  men.' 
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questionable  authority.     It  is  not  in  ]More's  style,  and     Chat.  vr. 
he  points  out  in  it  a  singular  anachronism.     It  con- 
tains however  a  classical  allusion  which  to  some  of 
his  audience  would  l)e  new,  and  to  others  would  not 
yet  have  lost  the  charm  of  novelt}'. — '  AVere  it  not  for 
'  the  King's  most  singular  favour  and  all  your  good 
'  wishes  towards  which  your  jo}'ful  countenance  doth 
'  testify,  this  seat  would  be  no  more  pleasing  to   me 
'  than  the  sword  was  to  Damocles  which  hung  over  Allusion  to 
'  his  head  tied  only  by  a  horse's  tail,  wdien  he  had  store     ^"^'^  ^^' 
'  of  delicate  fare  ])efore  him,  seated  in  the  chair  of 
'  state  of  Dennis  the  tyrant  of  Sicily.' 

Certain  details  of  Sir  Thomas  More's  Chancellorship 
as  they  have  been  gathered  from  traditionary  anec- 
dotes preserved  by  Roper  and  others  are  well  known, 
but  very  little  is  known  of  that  part  of  it  wdiich  is 
strictly  judicial;  there  being  no  record  of  cases  No  record  of 
decided  by  him  nor  any  allusion  in  the  law  books  by  Moi^e."^ 
to  his  arguments  or  judgments.  His  assiduity  in 
clearino;  off"  the  suits  that  were  brought  before  him 
is  commemorated  in  a  well-known  epigram  wdiich  has 
been  already  quoted. 

AYe  have  also  the  record  of  that  memorable  act  of 
filial  reverence  w^hich  in  the  case  of  many  other  per- 
sons would  have  been  liable   to  the  suspicion  of  a 
striving  after  effect.     Every  day  after  entering  West- 
minster Hall  the  Chancellor  was  accustomed  before  TiioCiun- 
he  took  his  seat  to  kneel  before  his  venerable  father,  Sesllni^of  his 
at  that  time  the  senior  judge  of  the  King's  Bench,  JuJ.tJi'^*^ 
and  to  ask  for  his  blessing : — a  scene  not  less  touching 
than  that  which  took  place  between  More  himself  and 
his  daughter  Mara'aret  after  his  condenmation,  and 
prompted  by  a  like  spirit. 
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Chap.  VI.         Sundry  other  anecdotes  connected  with  his  Chan- 
cellorship and  not  less  interesting  have  been  recorded, 
but  it  would  be  beyond  the  scope  of  the  present  work 
to  recapitulate  them. 
Lord  Eiies-  A  comparison  has  been  drawn  by  John  Owen  in 

pared  wkii       ouc   of  liis  Latin   epigrams   betweeen    Sir    Thomas 
^"'^^'  More  and  Lord  Ellesmere  who  held  the  same  office 

of  Chancellor  in  the  reign  of  James  L  Like  some 
other  writers  of  Latin  epigrams  Owen  had  learned 
the  art  of  pouring  delicate  flattery  into  the  ears  of 
g^eat  men,  and  he  draws  the  parallel  so  ingeniously 
as  to  convey  to  Lord  Ellesmere  a  neat  and  well 
turned  compliment.  After  pointing  out  the  leading 
traits  of  excellence  in  the  two  Chancellors — the  in- 
tegrity, genius,  and  eloquence  of  More — the  wisdom, 
gravity,  and  grace  of  countenance  in  Egerton ;  he 
pronounces  them  to  be  in  spotless  purity  of  character 
upon  a  par,  and  at  that  point  he  breaks  off  the  com- 
parison. Alike  in  most  respects,  in  one  respect  they 
signally  differ.  Egerton  is  a  second  More  until  you 
come  to  the  axe  and  the  scaffold. 

Excipias  Mori  casus  et  flebile  fatum, 

Et  causam  mortis  : — csetera  Morus  eris. 

Lord  Bacon  A  comparisou  lias  also  been  made    between    Sir 

compared  with  'p]^Qjjjr^g  ]\|ore  and  another  of  his  distinguished  suc- 
cessors, Francis  Lord  Bacon.  It  may  be  allowed 
perhaps  that  Bacon  stood  the .  higher  of  the  two  in 
point  of  intellect,  and  that  it  would  probably  have 
been  beyond  More's  capacity  of  thought  to  produce  a 
philosophical  work  equal  to  the  "Xovum  Organum." 
But  in  all  other  respects  More  stands  on  an  unap- 
proachable eminence.     Bacon  was  corrupt,   servile, 
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]'apacious,  and  jji-ofuse;  More  was  upn'nlit,  iridcjM;!)-  Cn.w.  vi. 
(lent,  uiiselfisli,  and  averse  to  all  ostentatious  expeu- 
(liture.  ]jacon  in  his  later  days  sank  into  de^n-adution 
and  infamy.  More  clieerfull}' laid  down  his  head  iij>on 
the  block  for  eonscicnce  sake;  deal"  to  the  entreaty  of 
friends  and  regardless  of  the  teai's  of  his  children. 

As  an  instance  of  a  distinguished  man  appearing  at 
a  certain  crisis  of  his  life  mean  and  contemptible, 
Swift  adduces  Lord  l>acon  at  the  moment  wlien  he 
was  convicted  of  bribery:  and  among  those  who  have 
made  a  great  and  noble  figure  in  some  particular  era 
of  their  lives  he  points  to  Sir  Thomas  More  in  his 
impiisonment  and  at  the  time  of  his  execution.  Sir 
James  Mackintosh  allows  to  I^ord  lUicon  the  desig- 
nation assigned  to  him  by  Pope  as  the  'wisest  of 
'  mankind,'  at  the  same  time  sugirestiu"'  that  the 
distinction  of  having  been  the  most  illustrious  of  i>.-.r(i  Somers 
Chancellors  will  belong  of  right  either  to  a  ^lore  or  More.  "^  ^^ '' 
a  Somcrs. 


CHAPTER   VII. 


Chap.  VII. 

A.D.  1-192. 
More  in  his 
fifteenth  yeai*. 


In  the  house- 
hold of  Car- 
dinal Morton. 


Lectures  on 
St.  Augus- 
tine. 


HERE  can  be  little  doubt  that  More  had 
received  in  early  life  strong  religious 
impressions  from  those  around  him.  He 
was  brought  up  in  the  household  of  the 
most  eminent  ecclesiastical  dignitary  of  his  day, 
John  Morton,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  Cardinal 
and  Chancellor :  a  man  to  whom  he  looked  up  with 
reverence  as  being  no  less  venerable  for  his  wisdom 
and  virtue  than  for  the  high  reputation  which  he 
bore.  Such  is  the  character  of  Morton  given  by 
More  himself  in  the  introduction  to  his  Utopia.  And 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  More's  general  character 
was  in  some  degree  formed  by  this  early  association : 
for  he  tells  us  that  the  Archbishop  was  accustomed 
to  test  the  mental  cjualities  of  those  about  him  by 
speaking  with  them  sharply  and  at  the  same  time 
without  giving  offence,  thus  discovering  their  spirit 
and  their  self-command. 

More's  fondness  for  theological  study  is  evinced  by 
the  fact  of  his  having  delivered  lectures  on  the  '  De 
'  civitate  Dei '  of  St.  Augustine  while  he  was  yet  only 
a  youth.    At  one  time  indeed  he  entertained  thoughts 
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of  cTitcrin'g  the  monastic  life,  and  liad  begun  to  pT'ac-     ^-"^^■-  ^'^^■ 
tise  certain  austerities  l)y  way  of  preparation.    After 
this  his  inclination  was  turned  to  the  priesthood  ;  but 
he  feared  that  the  restraints  of  a  priestly  life  might  Abandons  the 
prove  too  strict  for  him.     At  length  by  the  direction  coming  a 
of  his   'ghostly  father'   he    abandoned  the  idea    of  ^""'^'^'' 
C(dibacy  and  settled  down  to  the  profession  of  the 
law;  retaining  perhaps  much  of  his  predilection  lor 
the  Church,  though  as  it  appears  from  his  Epigrara- 
mata  with  rather  less  respect  for  some  of  the  clergy. 
He  placed  himself  under  the   spiritual  guidance, 
both  publicly  and  in  private,  of  that  able  and  exem- 
plary divine    John    Colet    the    Dean    of   St.  Paul's, 
Cresacre   JMore   states  that  he   'chose    that   worthy  Dean Coiet his 
'  Dean  for  his  ghostly  father,  and  was  o])edient  to  ;£;'""' ''''" 
'  him  in  all  spiritual  affairs  as  he  was  to  his  own 
'father  in  all  dutiful  o1)ligation.'     In  the  year  1504, 
being  then  about  twenty-six  years  of  age,  he  writes 
to  Colet  who  was  at  that  time  absent  from  London, 
a  Latin  epistle  couched  in  terms  of  very  strong  affec- 
tion and  reverence;  telling  him  how  much  he  values 
his   society  and   his  wise    counsel   and  his   weighty 
sermons,  and  how  much  he  strives  to  follow  in  daily 
life  the  excellent  pattern  which  he  sees  always  be- 
fore him.     lie  says  that  by  following  this  example 
he  had  escaped  as  it  were  from  the  very  jaws  of  hell. 
Accordinsr  to  his   wont  he  continues  to  attend  the 
sermons  at  St.  Taul's,   but    he   complains  that  the 
preachers  there   in   Colet's  absence   are   very  sorry 
physicians : — in  fact  none  are  so  sick  as  the  physicians 
themselves.    And  inasmuch  as  there  can  be  but  little 
hope   of  a  patient's  recovery  without  confidence  in 
the  skill  of  the  physician,  not  only  More  himself  but 
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Chap.  VII. 


Colet's  ser- 
mons. 


Colet  and 
More  ad- 
mirers of  Sa- 
A'onarola. 


the  whole  city  of  London  are  very  anxiously  longing 
for  their  Dean's  speedy  return. 

The  young  lawyer  continued  to  be  regular  in  his 
attendance  at  the  Dean's  sermons,  and  those  sermons 
were  eminently  calculated  both  in  regard  to  doctrine 
and  delivery  to  leave  an  impression  upon  the  minds 
of  his  hearers.  Erasmus  said  of  Colet  himself  that 
there  was  not  in  England  a  man  of  greater  piety  or 
a  truer  knowledge  of  Christ;  and  that  his  sermons 
were  expositions  of  Evangelical  truth; — there  was 
something  inexpressibly  grand  in  his  delivery  of 
them  and  he  preached  like  one  inspired.  Colet's 
teachino;  was  that  relisjion  does  not  consist  in  the 
superstitious  observance  of  rites  and  ceremonies 
such  as  were  practised  around  him,  but  in  a  full  self- 
sacrificing  loyalty  to  Christ.  Colet  Avas  one  of  that 
pious  and  devout  body  of  men  who  saw  the  necessity 
of  a  thorough  reform  in  the  Church  and  who  ardently 
desired  it :  but  like  some  others  he  hesitated  to  iden- 
tify himself  with  the  avowed  partisans  of  Luther. 

In  that  very  important  work  entitled  "  The  Oxford 
"  Reformers,"  it  is  ingeniously  argued  that  both 
Dean  Colet  and  Sir  Thomas  More  may  be  taken  as 
admirers  and  to  a  certain  extent  followers  of  the 
Dominican  monk  of  Florence,  Jerome  Savonarola.^ 
Colet  was  in  Italy  at  the  time  when  Savonarola  was 
electrifying  the  Florentines  by  announcing  the  ad- 
vent of  regeneration  in  a  corrupt  Church;  and  he 
came  home  strongly  impressed  with  a  sense  of  the 
need  of  that  regeneration.  In  More's  translation  of 
the  Life  of  John  Picus  of  Mirandula,  Savonarola  is 
spoken  of  as  '  a  man  of  God  '  and  '  most  famous  as  a 

^  Oxford  Reformers : — Second  edition,  p.  159. 
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'preacher.'  Colet  would  con  firm  this  from  his  own  Chai-.  vii. 
knowledge.  And  Moi-e's  knowledge  of  the  character  of 
the  clergy  around  would  be  quite  enough  to  satisfy 
him  that  the  regeneration  spoken  of  hy  Savonaroht 
was  needed  quite  as  much  in  England  as  it  Avas 
needed  in  Italy. 

Although  the  name  of  Erasmus  is  not  usually  in- 
cluded in  the  list  of  Jieformers,  and  although  it  may 
not  have  been  strictly  true  thfit  more  Protestants  Erasmus 
were  made  by  his  Colloquies  than  by  all  the  ten  Kru'ittion. 
tomes  of  Calvin,  those  Colloquies  must  have  fur- 
thered materially  the  progress  of  the  great  religious 
revolution  then  commencing,  by  laying  ojjen  the 
emptiness  of  the  superstitious  forms  which  had  been 
made  to  take  the  place  of  true  Christian  piety.  The 
book  was  eagerly  sought  for  and  universally  read. 
It  having  been  bruited  about  that  the  University  of 
Paris  were  about  to  condemn  tlic  work,  twenty-four 
thousand  copies  were  at  once  issued  by  one  bookseller. 

Between   Erasmus    and  the   youthful   More— the 
latter  being  scarcely  twenty  years  of  age  and  Eras- 
nuis   being  by  ten    years    his    senior — an    intimacy 
sprang  up  which  soon  ripened  into  a  close  and  life-  Warm  tviemi- 
long  friendship.     In   the    month  of  October,  1499,  KaLT"" 
Erasmus  writes  to  More  in  terms  of  warm  affection,  ^™*i\"o 
and  it  appears  from  allusions  made  to  certain  letters 
eagerly  looked  for  but  not  ycst  come  to  hand,  that  a 
toleraldy   In-isk    correspondence    had    already    com- 
menced.    It  was  almost  certain  that  two  such  men 
if  thrown  too;ether  would  fraternize.     More's  o-cnial 
playfulness  caused  him  to  be  a  favourite  com|)anion 
to  all  grades  of  men  from  the  palace  to  the  cottage, 
and  it  could  not  fail  to  tell  ujion  Erasnuis.      Each 
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CiiAr.  VII.  had  a  keen  eye  for  the  foibles  and  faults  of  those 
around  him, — a  lively  sense  of  the  ridiculous, — and  an 
aptitude  to  '  shoot  folly  as  it  flies.'  Each  wrote  satire 
under  the  form  of  allegory.  It  was  while  staying  as 
an  inmate  in  More's  house  at  Chelsea  that  Erasmus 
put  into  form  the  witty  conceptions  which  had  been 
springing  up  in  his  mind  as  he  journeyed  across  the 
Alps,  producing  therefrom  that  memorable  satire  the 
"  Encomium  Morite."  And  it  was  immediately  after 
leaving  the  comf)any  of  Erasmus  that  More  being 
then  at  Bruges  wrote  his  celebrated  Utopia.  Each 
of  them  was  a  devoted  lover  of  literature.  Each  of 
them  took  pleasure  in  ridiculing  the  monks  for  their 
ignorance  and  self-sufficiency.  Each  held  the  same 
opinions  with  regard  to  the  superstitions  and  coiTup- 
tions  of  the  secular  clergy.  The  terms  of  admiration 
vrhich  these  two  men  used  in  writing  and  speaking 
of  each  other  can  scarcely  be  surpassed :  in  fact  the 
character  of  More  as  depicted  in  one  of  the  letters  of 
Erasmus  is  little  short  of  a  model  of  the  Christian 
scholar  and  gentleman. 

It  may  fairly  be  assumed  that  in  this  closeness  of 
intimacy  the  elder  of  the  two,  whose  reputation  as  a 
scholar  and  a  wit  was  already  spreading  itself  over 
Europe,  would  gain  a  certain  ascendancy  over  the 
younger :  or  at  all  events  that  there  would  be  no 
Similarity  of  great  divergence  of  opinion  between  them.  It  was 
quite  natural  that  in  the  event  of  the  elder  of  the 
two  being  assailed  with  impertinent  and  unfounded 
charg'es  the  "S'ouno:er  should  stand  forward  in  his 
defence.  Erasmus  was  incessantly  worried  by  the 
petty  malice  of  the  fraternities  of  monks  and  friars, 
and  by  one  of  them  in  particular — '  monachus  qui- 
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'clam' — he  was   openly  (lenoiinced   as    a    sciolist,   u     Cn-w.  vii. 
pseudo-tlieolo,uiun,  a  vaiialjond,  a  sycophant,  a  schis- 
matic, a   heretic,  and  the  forerunner   of  Antichrist. 
These  foul-mouthed  names  were  contained  in  a  sort  M-,re  wamwi 
of  cautionary  letter  which   the  moidv   addressed  to  ;',h','J'"' 
More,  warning  him  of  the  danger  to  which  he  ex- 
posed himself  by  associating  so  much  with  the  learned 
and  speculative  foreigner  :  to  which  letter  31  ore  wrote 
a  long  and  elaborate  defence  of  Erasmus  in  reply.   In 
reference  to  the  charge  that  Erasmus  had  maligned  iie  f]eren<i.s 
the  Fathers  by  intimating  that  certain  of  them  were     '■'*^""'='- 
occasionally  liable    to  lall   into    error,   More   quotes 
several  instances  in  which  Augustine    alleges    that 
Jerome  has  mistranslated  a  passage  and  Jerome  per- 
sists in  assertinof  that  his  translation  is  the  correct 
one ;  and  he  then  asks  whether  the  one  or  the  other 
is  not  in  error.     lie  touches  also  upon  the  doctrine 
of  the    immaculate    conception,  intimating   that   al- 
though the  Christian  world  of  the   present  day  lor 
the  most  part  denies  it,  the  belief  of  the  saints  of  old 
Avas  that  the  blessed  Virgin  was  conceived  in  original 
sin.     In  reference  to  the  system  of  ^lariolatry  which  iicai-izuos 
was  then  prevalent  hv,  says  that  a  certaui  r  ranciscan  i.^,.,.. 
monk  had  been  preaching  to  the  people  at  Coventry 
that  whoever  daily  goes  through  the  Psalter  of  the 
blt'ssed  A'ii-gin   can  never   be   diuinu'd;   and   tluit  he 
was  asked  to  give  his   own   belief  u|)on  that  point. 
Pie  says  that  at  first  he  laughed  at  the  question  as 
absin-d.     In  the  course  of  a  discussion  upon  the  sub- 
ject afterwards  he  said  that  in  the  case  of  an  earthly 
prince  you  might  easily  lind  one  who  would  grant  a 
pardon  if  his  mother   \\'cvc  to  intercede  for  it :   bur 
that  no  prince  would  be  ioiuid  so  foolish  as  to  create 
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lie  denounces 
the  monks. 


story. 


Chai'.  VII.  among  his  subjects  a  spirit  of  insubordination  and 
insolence  by  granting  a  remission  of  punishment  to 
all  criminals,  provided  only  that  they  conciliate  the 
favour  of  his  mother  by  paying  her  a  certain  amount 
of  obsequious  reverence. 

He  proceeds  to  denounce  the  fraternities  of  the 
monks  themselves  in  terms  very  similar  to  those  in 
which  Christ  denounced  the  Pharisees  of  old:  he 
said  that  while  they  were  strict  observers  of  the 
rules  of  this  Order  they  lived  in  open  neglect  of  the 
commonplace  virtues  of  faith,  hope,  charity,  and  low- 
liness of  heart,  making  the  word  of  God  of  none 
A  remarkable  cffcct  by  their  traditions.  He  tells  a  strange  story 
which  might  indeed  have  been  deemed  almost  in- 
credible if  he  had  not  himself  declared  it  to  be  a 
fact.  A  certain  man  of  the  most  approved  religious 
character,  the  head  of  a  convent  and  a  most  puncti- 
lious observer  of  the  rules  of  his  Order,  meditated 
the  commission  of  an  atrocious  crime — a  combination, 
as  he  states,  of  murder,  parricide,  and  sacrilege ; 
and  he  engaged  certain  men  of  desperate  character 
to  be  his  accomplices.  Having  brought  these  men 
together,  before  he  proceeded  to  explain  to  them  the 
deed  which  they  were  to  commit  he  conducted  them 
to  a  private  chapel,  and  there  they  propitiated  the 
Virgin  by  offering  to  her  the  accustomed  salutation 
upon  their  bended  knees.  More  had  been  told  this 
by  the  men  themselves,  probably  in  the  course  of 
some  judicial  investigation. 

Erasmus  was  the  author  of  a  book  with  strong 
Protestant  tendencies  which  he  entitled  '  Enchii'idion 
'  Militis  Christiani.'  In  writing  to  Colet  he  states 
that  his  object  in  writing  this  book  was  to  counter- 
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act  the  prevailing  error  of  those  persons  wlio  think  Cir.M'.  vii. 
that  religion  consists  in  the  observance  of  certain 
ceremonies  almost  Jewish,  in  which  the  body  only  is 
concerned,  while  tlie  inward  and  s[)iritiial  essence  of 
religion  is  ahnost  foi'gotten.'  This  letter  was  written 
by  Erasnuis  when  he  was  about  to  join  his  friends 
More  and  Colet  in  England.  Some  time  before  this 
More  himself  had  written  and  printed  a  translation  of 
a  similar  treatise  bearing  the  approximate  title  of 
'  Twelve  weapons  of  spiritual  battle  which  every  man 
'  should  have  in  hand,'  by  John  Picus  of  ]\Iirandula. 
In  the  course  of  conversation  b}'  the  three  friends 
the  Enchiiidion  and  Twelve  weapons  of  spiritual  The  Twelve 
battle  would  be  brought  up  as  subjects  of  discus-  ri^u^. 
sion,  and  the  Protestant  tendencies  of  the  Enchiri- 
dion would  be  explained  and  enforced.     More  as  the 

'  The  cpioramma  wliich  Erasmus  placed  '  in  fi-oiite  Encliiridii '  is  to 
be  commended  rather  for  its  pious  sentiment  than  for  elegant  Latinity. 

Nil  UKU-or  aut  laudes  levis  aut  convicia  vulgi, 

Pulchrum  est  vel  doctis,  vel  placuisse  i)iis : 
Spe  cpioque  majiss  erat  mihi  si  contingat  utrumque  : 

Cui  Christus  saj)!!, — huic  si  jilaceo,  bene  habet. 
Unicus  ille  mihi  vena'  lai'gitor  Apollo, 

Sunt  Helicon  hnjus  mystica  verba  mens. 

In  one  of  hi's  e])istles  Erasnuis  states  that  lie  had  given  a  co[>y  of 
this  '  I'ocket-dagger '  to  a  certain  maker  of  guns  at  Candiridgc.  \viiou\ 
he  calls  'Joannes  boml>ardarum  artifex.' 

John  (iun-nndvi'r  with  me  agreetl 
As  (ilancns  once  with  Diomede 
Arms  to  exchange,  as  pledge  and  token 
-    Of  amity  and  faith  unbroken. 
John  Qiivc  to  me  a  little  sword, — 
I  gave  to  John  my  l-'nchividion. 
Tliat  sword  of  Jolnf  s  1  never  use, 
Nor  docs  rlolui  use  \\\\   I'iUchii-idion. 
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youngest  of  the  three  would  at  all  events  be  an 
attentive  listener  and  more  or  less  a  convert :  Colet 
being  his  spiritual  adviser  and  Erasmus  a  scholar  and 
a  theoloo'ian  whose  services  to  the  cause  of  relio-ion 

o  o 

he  acknowledges  in  these  Epigrammata  with  un- 
bounded admiration. 

In  reference  to  the  fact  of  More's  leaning  in  early 
life  to  the  party  whose  aim  it  was  to  effect  a  reforma- 
tion in  the  priesthood,  it  may  be  noted  that  More's 
son-in-law  Roper,  wdio  married  his  eldest  and  favou- 
rite daughter  Margaret,  lived  as  an  inmate  in  More's 
household  for  some  years  before  the  marriage  took 
place ;  continuing  also  to  be  an  inmate  and  member 
of  the  family  until  More's  death.  What  may  have 
been  Roper's  religious  opinions  in  the  first  instance 
does  not  clearly  appear ;  but  at  the  time  of  his 
marriage  he  was  unquestionably  a  zealous  and  active 
Lutheran.  And  if  the  father's  attachment  to  the 
Church N of  Rome  had  been  at  that  time,  namely  in  the 
year  1505,  as  strong  and  his  opposition  to  Luther- 
anism  as  determined  as  it  became  afterwards,  it  is 
difiicult  to  suppose  that  this  long  and  intimate  asso- 
ciation with  the  family  could  have  taken  place,  ter- 
minating as  it  did  in  a  marriage  with  the  favourite 
daughter.  Nor  can  we  believe  that  Margaret  More 
would  have  consented  to  become  the  ^life  of  the 
zealous  Lutheran  Roper  if  she  had  been  firm  at  the 
time  in  her  attachment  to  the  Church  of  Rome. 

Xot  the  least  powerful  among  the  causes  which 
brought  on  a  reformation  of  the  Church  was  the  de- 
moralized character  of  the  clergy.  The  ostentatious 
routine  of  an  imposing  ritual,  and  the  presumed 
exercise  of  an  awful  and  supernatural  power  in  the 
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sacrifice  of  the  ]\I.'iss  and  in  the  rite  of  sacerdotal  (-'"-»•'•  ^'i^- 
absolution,  nevei*  fail  to  produce  their  natural  effect 
in  generating  priestly  pride  :  while  the  social  position 
of  the  clergy,  kept  a])art  from  tlic  companionship  of 
domestic  life,  gave  rise  to  scandals  innumerable  and 
by  no  means  unfounded.  One  of  the  first  Acts  of 
Parliament  ])assed  in  the  late  reign  was  an  attempt 
to  clieck  tlie  pvdjlic  scandals  caused  by  the  immorali- 
ties of  'priests,  clerks  and  religious  men.' 

The  Chui'ch  was  dishonoured  and  religion  itself 
was  thou.ght  lightly  of  in  consequence  of  the  evil 
conduct  of  the  accredited  ministers  of  religion.  ^Nfore 
saw  this;  his  iViuiid  and  adviser  Colet  saw  it;  and 
all  thoughtful  men  were  grieved  thereby.  ]\Iore  saw 
instances  not  a  few  in  which  those  sacerdotal  restric- 
tions by  which  he  had  himself  been  deterred  from 
entering  the  priesthood  were  openly  disregarded. 
iVnd  as  Colet  gave  public  utterance  to  his  thoughts  Denounced  by 
in  the  solemn  prose  of  his  famous  Convocation  sermon  £','|r|;,ell'^by 
at  St.  Paul's,  so  did  More  scatter  abroad  his  satire  ^^''^■*''- 
upon  the  ignorance  and  shortcomings  of  bishops, 
monks,  and  parish  priests  in  these  J'][)igrammata. 
AVithout  losing  his  respect  for  the  office,  the  indivi- 
duals themselves  he  held  in  undisguised  contempt. 
Like  Erasmus  and  like  many  otlier  scholars  of  the 
day  who  were  not  priests  themselves,  he  looked  upon 
iirnorant  and  unworthy  ecclesiastics  as  a  fair  subiect 
for  the  exercise  of  his  powers  of  ridicule  ;  and  lie  ilid 
not  spare  them. 

More  howe.ver  was  by  no  inuans  indisposed  to  give 
honoiu-  where  honour  was  due.  Among  his  Epi- 
grammata  we  find  one  in  which  he  treats  Archbishop 
Warhani  with  marked  respect  and  reverence.     And 
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Erasmus  has  left  more  than  one  in  which  he  takes 
the  part  of  the  clergy  against  a  certain  courtier  who 
showed  a  bitter  and  unfoimded  animosity  against 
them.  This  man  is  pronounced  by  Erasmus  to  be 
more  foolish  than  Midas  and  more  violent  than  Mal- 
chus.  And  he  expresses  a  wish  that  either  Apollo 
Avould  decorate  his  head  with  the  ears  of  an  ass  as  he 
decorated  Midas,  or  that  Peter  would  cut  off  both  the 
man's  ears  as  he  cut  off  one  of  the  ears  of  Malchus. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  through  lack  of  due  super- 
vision admittance  was  often  obtained  into  the  order 
of  priesthood  by  a  sort  of  artifice.  This  fact  is  stated 
by  More  in  one  of  his  Dialogues.  He  says  that  there 
are  men  who  obtain  a  presentation  to  a  living  from 
the  patron  and  take  it  to  the  bishop,  '  having  secretly 
'  discharged  it ; '  that  is,  having  entered  into  a  jmvate 
covenant  with  the  patron  that  they  will  proceed  to 
use  the  title  no  further  than  as  a  means  to  procure 
ordination.  '  The  bishop  is  blinded,'  More  saj's,  '  by 
'  the  sight  of  the  writing,  and  the  priest  goeth  a 
'  begging.'  He  complains  that  in  consequence  of  this 
they  have  in  the  country  such  '  a  rabble  of  priests,' 
that  for  lack  of  proper  maintenance  some  of  them  are 
driven  to  undertake  the  duty  of  menial  servants,  '  in 
'  as  vile  office  as  that  of  a  horse-keeper.' 

Very  different  from  this  is  the  condition  of  the 
priesthood  as  devised  by  More  in  his  imaginary 
Utopia.  The. priest  is  there  selected  so  carefully  that 
they  secure  a  man  who  is  '  ex  bonis  optimus ; '  and 
we  read  that  it  rarely  happens  that  a  man  so  selected, 
solely  on  the  ground  of  his  suitableness  for  the 
dignity,  is  found  to  degenerate  into  indolence  and 
vice. 
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A  letter  is  cxtniit  wi-itton  by  Fitzwilliam  the  Trea-    (^""^p-  vri. 
surer  of  tlu;  King's  household  to  Cromwell  with  in- 
structions that  a  certain  priest  should  get  preferment 
solely  on  the  ground  of  his  cleverness  in  training  the  Proferment 
King's  hawks.     '  His  Grace  liath  aja-iest  that  yearly  ,i',e  K'in"^,'^!'''' 
'  maketh  his  hawks ;  and  this  year  he  hath  made  hiih  •*a"'^«- 
'  two  which  fly   and  kill  their   game  very  well,   to 
'  his  Highness'  singular  pleasure  and  contcntation.' 
Henry  was  fond  of  lalcoiu-y,  and  he  desired  that  this 
|)riest  might  have  as  a  reward  for  his  pains  'one  of 
'  Mr,  Bedell's  '  livings,'  or  some  other  when  '  it  shall 
'  fall  void.' 

Another  letter  is  extant  addressed  to  Cromwell  by 
one  Edward  l^axter  a  merchant  at  Newcastle  which  :\r.)iiey  offered 
shows  that  money  was  ofi'ered  for  preferment  even  m^.^'  '^ 
to  the  great  officers  of  State  almost  as  a  matter  of 
course.  Baxter  states  that  he  has  educated  one  of 
his  sons  at  great  cost  and  that  it  is  his  desire  to 
'  purvey  '  for  this  son  '  some  good  s])iritual  living, 
'  to  be  God's  servant  and  a  mau  of  the  Church.'  And 
knowino-  Ci'omwell  to  be  '  in  o-ood  favour'  with  Car- 
dinal  Wolsey  '  who  hath  gift  and  collation  of  many 
'good  promotions,'  he  begs  that  he  will  procure  for 
his  son  'some  substantial  preferment.'  And  he  under- 
takes to  '  bear  all  charges,'  and  also  to  '  do  unto  my 
'  Lord's  Grace  and  yourself  such  large  pleasure  as 
'  yourself  shall  devise,  according  to  the  value  of  the 
'  promotion.' 

l>y  a  statute  passed  afterwards  in  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth  this  transaction  if  carried  out  would  have 

'  Gliomas  Bcdoll  had  been  appointed  Arclidoaoon  of  Cornwall :  he 
was  also  a  Commissioner  to  visit  roligioiis  houses  and  a  Clerk  of  the 
Council. 
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broiiglit  upon  both  the  Cardinal  and  Cromwell  the 
charge  of  simony,  rendering  them  liable  to  a  penalty 
'  according  to  the  value  of  the  promotion.'  So  little 
was  Baxter  himself  aware  of  the  nature  of  simony, 
that  after  having  made  this  offer  he  concludes  by 
commending  his  corresjDondent  to  '  the  keeping  of 
'the  Holy  Ghost.' 

The  Epigrammata  which  More  levelled  at  the  priest- 
hood are  among  the  most  severe  in  the  volume.  A 
certain  parish  priest,  whom  he  styles  Candidas,  is  con- 
gratulated on  his  apj)ointment  to  a  living.  His  flock, 
too,  are  congratulated  upon  their  new  pastor : — 
'  Unless  I  am  blinded  by  partiality,  it  would  be 
'  almost  impossible  to  find  another  like  him.  With- 
'  out  a  spark  of  that  useless  learning  which  serves 
'  only  to  puff  up  its  possessor  with  pride,  he  is  en- 
'  dowed  with  such  a  combination  of  rare  virtues  as 
'  could  scarcely  be  equalled  even  among  the  ancient 
'fathers  of  the  Church.  He  shows  in  his  own  con- 
'  duct,  as  in  a  glass,  what  his  people  ought  to  do, 
'  and  what  to  leave  undone ;  all  they  require  being  a 
'  simple  admonition  to  jjractise  whatever  they  see  him 
'  avoids  and  to  avoid  everything  which  he  practises.^ 


As  a  faithful  mirror  view  it, 

Showing  what  to  do, — what  shun. 

All  he  shuns,  take  care  to  do  it : 
All  he  does,  take  care  to  shun. 


The  same  priest  is  represented  in  another  place  as 
much  given  to  sound  the  praises  of  the  good  men  of 
old,  but  slow  to  walk  in  their  steps.  If  you  imitate 
them  you  envy  them.  But  Candidus  who  only  praises 
them  keeps  himself  thereby  clear  of  the  sin  of  envy. 
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In  another  pLico  tlio  ])ri('st  of  Morc's  own  parisli,     Chap.  \n. 
whicli  would  c'itlicr  ])0  St.  Lawrcnccj  in   the;   Jewry 
wlicre  his  fatlicr  lived,  or   IJncklersljury  where   lie 
lived   himself  after    his    marriage,  is   said   to    have 
given  public  notice  to  the  following  effect: — To-day  An ^x post 

,1  ,  1  ^  1       r      j^-        ^       f    ii  ,  '       fuito  notice 

IS  the  great  and  memoral)ie  testival  oi  the  martyr  „faSuini"s 
St.  Andrew,  and  it  is  w^ciU  known  to  you  that  '^•^' 
St.  Andrew  was  right  dear  in  the  sight  of  God.  1 
therefore  forewarn  all  who  are  here  present  that  ac- 
cording to  ancicnit  custom  and  b}'  direction  of  the 
holy  fathers  of  the  Church  you  nuist  kee))  yesterday 
as  a  sohnui  fast.^ 

Among  the  Epigrammata  we  iind  one  upon  the  An  am-icuiar 
sul)ject  of  auricular  confession  which  no  strict  ad- 
herent to  the  Church  of  Kome  would  have  ventured 
to  circulate  among  his  friends,  and  much  less  to 
print.  The  story  is  told  that  during  a  storm  at  sea 
certain  sailors  confessed  their  sins  to  a  monk  who 
was  among  the  passengers,  and  then  threw  him  over- 
board. This  story  has  given  rise  to  unseemly  ridicule 
from  that  time  do^vn  to  the  present.  Although  pro- 
bably nothing  more  than  an  idle  fiction  it  serves  to 
show  which  way  the  wind  blew. 

The  following  translation  is  by  Archdeacon  AVrang- 
hani : — 

A  s([n;ill  arose;    the  vossol'.s  tossed; 
The  sailors  Tear  their  lives  are  lost. 
Our  sins,  our  sins, — dismayed  thev  cry, 
Have  wi'ouiiht  this  fatal  destiny. 

^  A  Fi-encli  |)reacher  on  the  same  occasion  is  said  to  have  told  his 
audience  that  he  had  made  known  to  them  a  year  au'o  all  that  he  eoidd 
learn  respectinj^  St.  Andrew,  and  that  the  Saint  did  not  appear  to  have 
distinguished  himself  in  any  way  whati'ver  dnrino-  the  twelvemonth.  '  1 
have  therefore" — he  said — 'uothino-  more  to  add.' 
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A  monk  it  chanced  was  of  the  crew, 
And  round  him  to  confess  they  drew. 
Yet  still  the  restless  ship  is  tossed, 
And  still  they  fear  their  lives  are  lost. 

One  sailor,  keener  than  the  rest, 
Cries — with  our  sins  she's  still  oppressed  ; 
Heave  out  that  monk,  who  bears  them  all, 
And  then  fiill  well  she'll  ride  the  squall. 

So  said,  so  done: — with  one  accord 
They  throw  the  caitiff  over-board. 
And  now  the  bark  before  the  gale 
Scuds  with  light  hull  and  easy  sail. 

Learn  hence  the  weight  of  sin  to  know. 
With  which  a  ship  could  hardly  go. 

Another  translation  by  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon  will  be 
found  in  the  Appendix. 

Although  the  Utopia  cannot  be  referred  to  as  con- 
taining the  writer's  settled  opinion  upon  the  subjects 
which  are  introduced,  there  is  nevertheless  some 
significance  in  the  fact  that  while  representing  the 
practice  of  Confession  as  generally  adopted  by  the 
Utopians,  he  mentions  it  as  in  a  marked  degree  un- 
connected with  sacerdotalism.  Not  to  the  priests  but 
to  the  heads  of  families  Confession  is  made. 

Erasmus  in  one  of  his  letters  complained  that  the 
priest  was  sometimes  bemused  in  the  performance  of 
sacred  services  by  the  potations  in  which  he  had 
indulged,  and  he  relates  a  story  showing  what  incon- 
venience may  result  therefrom  to  the  persons  con- 
fessing. A  certain  penitent  confessed  to  a  drowsy 
priest  that  among  other  delinquencies  he  had  broken 
open  his  neighbour's  escritoire.  At  this  point  the 
priest  fell  asleep.  The  penitent  observing  this  ceased 
his  confession  and  departed.     Another  penitent  took 
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liis  ])l;ice  and  l)('_r;"an  to  confess.     J>ut  wlieii  ]io  por-     Cum-.  vii. 

ceived  that  tliu  priest  was  asleep  he  awoke  him  with 

a  loud  exclamation  that  he  was  not  listening.     'Jlie 

priest  declared  tliat  he  was  listening; — adding  byAvay 

of  proof, — 'yon  told  me  that  you   had  broken   into 

'your  neighbour's  escritoire.' 

Thus — as  Erasmus  goes  on  to  remark, — the  crime 
of  the  one  penitent  was  divulged  by  the  priest  to  the 
other  penitent. 

More  took  pleasure  in  exposing  the  pretensions  of  ivrore  exposes 
the  Scotists.  A  singular  story  is  told  by  his  friend  '''"^  ^'*'"''^ 
Pace,  showing  at  once  the  turn  of  More's  satirical 
humour,  and  also  his  dislike  to  any  ostentatious 
attempt  to  display  superior  knowledge.  It  liappened 
that  he  was  in  the  company  of  two  popular  preachers, 
of  the  class  who  had  attacked  Dean  Colet  for  his 
famous  sermon  against  the  war.  Their  conversation 
turned  upon  the  fabulous  King  Arthur,  of  whom 
Pace  remarks  that  some  people  say  he  never  was 
born ;  and  that  others  say  he  never  died,  but  that  he 
disappeared  and  that  it  was  never  known  how  he 
disappeared.  One  of  the  divines  stated  it  as  a  known 
fact  that  the  cloak  woi'ii  by  Iving  Arthur  was  woven 
out  of  tlie  beards  of  giants  slain  by  him  in  battle. 
This  fact  so  alleged  More  ventured  to  question. 
Upon  which  tlie  elder  of  the  two  divines  addressed 
him  with  a  jiati'oiiiziiig  air  as  little  better  than  an 
ignoramus,  and  told  him  that  the  i'act  was  easily  ex- 
plained, iiiasnuich  as  the  skin  of  a  dead  person  is 
capable  of  a  vast  amount  of  tension.  To  this  the 
other  divine  at  once  assented,  deeming  the  explanation 
to  be  characteristic  of  the  well-known  subtlety  of  a 
Scotist.      More  then   said   that   the  alleged   fact  had 
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CiiAi'.  VII.  never  before  come  to  his  knowledge,  but  that  he 
was  well  assured  of  another  fact; — which  other  fact 
was  this,  that  his  two  opponents  were  very  like 
two  shallow-brained  philosophers  of  old  commemo- 
rated by  Lucian ;  the  one  of  whom  milked  a  he- 
goat  and  the  other  held  a  sieve.  Perceiving  that 
they  were  altogether  in  the  dark  as  to  the  meaning  of 
the  Greek  proverb.  More  laughed  at  them  in  his  sleeve 
and  departed.  And  here  Pace  goes  on  to  say  that 
whenever  in  conversation  with  ecclesiastical  digni- 
taries More  makes  a  clever  and  learned  remark  upon 
theological  matters,  which  he  understands  as  well 
as  they  do,  they  invariably  profess  to  regard  him 
as  a  mere  novice.  Not  that  his  remarks  are  at  all 
like  the  rhapsody  of  a  novice,  but  because  they  envy 
his  Avonderful  genius  and  his  consummate  knowledge 
of  things  of  which  they  are  themselves  ignorant. 
In  fact,  the  novice  is  a  much  wiser  man  than  the 
professor. 
Favourite  It  was  a  commou   practice  with  the  priests  and 

from^the"vui-   frJars  to  keep  in  readiness  a  few  short  passages  from 
s^t®-  the  Vulgate,  and  with  such  hackneyed   quotations 

they  often  succeeded  in  cutting  short  an  argument. 
Chaucer's  Sompnour  is  represented  as  taking  his  quo- 
tations from  the  Decrees. 

'  A  fewe  tennes  had  lie,  two  or  three, 
That  he  had  learned  out  of  some  Decree.' 

In  the  introduction  to  the  Utopia  a  smart  skirmish 
is  described  as  taking  place  at  the  table  of  Cardinal 
Morton  by  the  discharge  of  these  missiles,  the  com- 
batants being  a  jester  and  a  friar.  One  of  the  texts 
most  frequently  quoted  was  '  occidit  littera,'  ^  which 

*  2  Cor.  iii.  6. 
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Avas  a  favourite   weapon  with  the   Scholastic  divines     Chai-.  vii. 

in  their  attack  iij)oii  the  Lutherans.     Another  was — 

'  scientia  infiat.'  '      IJoth  of  these  are  introduced  by 

More  in  the  Epigrammata.     A  divine  whom  he  styles 

Posthurnus  is  represented  as  perpetually  quoting  the 

text,  '  occidit  littera;' — and  yet  he  has  no  reason  to  '  Occidit  lit- 

be  afraid,  for  of  '  litteric  '  he  knows  nothing.     At  the 

same   time,  if  he  should  chance  to  be  killed  by  the 

'littera,'  it  would  be  a  hopeless  case,  for  he  possesses 

not  the  Spiritus  to  give  him  life  again. 

Thynne  has  translated  the  Epigramma  thus  : — 

For  lest  tliat  this  dead  letter  should  tlicc  kill, 

Thou  didst  beware  the  letters  for  to  learn. 
And  aptly  this,  since  of  Clod's  holy  will 

The  quickening  spirit  thou  never  could'st  discern. 

To  a  certain  portly  father  who  was  fond  of  quoting 
the  text  '  scientia  infiat,'  More  says : — 

]\Iucli  knowledge  puffeth  up,  thou  say'st,  <■  Scientia  in- 

And  what  thou  say'st  is  true.  "^'^• 

But  looking  at  thy  breadth  of  waist 
Scant  knowledge  dotli  it  too. 

A  few  severe  lines  in  Latin  verse  upon  the  monks 
are  found  in  one  of  ]\Iore's  letters  to  Erasmus.  In 
describing  a  picture  in  which  Erasmus  and  yEgidius 
were  represented  by  the  ])ainter  Quintin  ^latsys  in 
conversation  together,  More  resorts  to  his  classical 
authorities  and  compares  them  to  Castor  and  Pollux. 
Tunstall,  who  was  at  that  time  associated  with  More 
in  an  embassy  had  gratified  him  by  praising  the  lines. 
But  a  certain  monk  found  fault  with  the  comparison 
to  Castor  and  Pollux.  To  compare  tlie  two  to  Pylades 
and  Orestes — he  said,— woukl  have  been  more  appro- 

•    1  Cor.  viii.  1. 
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CllAl'.  VII. 

The  monks 
not  brethren. 


'  Episcopus 
qiiidam  sor- 
(lidus  et  j)er- 
parcus.' 


priate,  inasmuch  as  they  were  really  and  truly  friends, 
whereas  Castor  and  Pollux  were  only  brothers.  ^lore 
professes  to  acknowledge  to  Erasmus  that  he  thinks 
the  criticism  quite  fair,  and  that  in  order  to  relieve 
his  mind  he  had  written  some  indifferent  hues  on  the 
subject.  In  these  lines  he  states  that  he  asked  the 
paltry  monk, — '  fraterculus ' — whether  any  amount  of 
friendship  can  be  imagined  closer  than  brotherhood  ? 
The  monk  smiled  at  More's  ignorance  of  the  world 
and  replied,  that  within  the  walls  of  his  own  monas- 
tery there  were  at  least  two  hundred  brethren,  and 
yet  among  them  all  he  did  not  think  there  could  be 
found  any  two  who  were  friends. 

This  letter  was  written  at  Calais;  and  it  was 
finished  in  great  haste  under  circumstances  which 
serve  to  make  us  in  some  degree  acquainted  with  the 
postal  arrangements  of  the  sixteenth  century : — '  Valde 
'  festinante  tabellario,  urgente  opinor  ilium  auriga.' 

Another  Epigramma  records  an  interview  between 
More  and  a  certain  bishop,  who  little  thought  at  the 
time  that  the  young  lawyer  with  whom  he  was  con- 
versing would  one  day  be  numbered  among  the  most 
illustrious  Chancellors  of  England,  and  that  the  only 
record  of  himself  would  be  the  discreditable  anecdote 
now  before  us,  in  which  he  figures  as,—'  episcopus 
'  quidam  sordidus  et  j^erparcus.'  A  bishop  in  the 
sixteenth  century  was  as  a  rule  '  given  to  hospitality ' 
Avhen  he  was  at  home,  and  a  welcome  was  held  out 
to  all  comers :  so  that  jvhenever  the  doors  of  the 
episcopal  palace  were  closed  in  consequence  of  the 
master's  absence,  there  was  a  general  complaining 
throughout  the  diocese.  In  the  present  case  however 
the  bishop  was  at  home,  and  he  received  his  visitor 
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with  foriiuil  courtesy.  Tlici-u  were  no  signs  of  liosjii-  Chai.  vh. 
tality  however  until  the  hist  moment,  and  then  in 
order  that  liis  departing-  o-ucst  might  taste  at  least  a 
modicum  of  his  ta,wny  wine,  he  ])roceeded  to  extri- 
cate from  liis  pocket  slowly  and  with  an  ill  grace 
the  key  of  the  wine-ceUar. 

If  even  to  a  Sybil's  life 

My  own  should  Iciiirtlifiied  be, 
Never  shall  I  forixet  tiie  boon 

That  bisho])  gave  to  me. 

A  prliioely  pi'elafc  he,  I  trow, 

Lord  of  a  wide  domain  : 
He  never  moves  without  live  score 

Of  lacqueys  in  his  train.' 

Though  he  so  jxreat,  and  I  so  small, 

He  rich,  and  I  so  poor, 
He  took  me  in,  he  spoke  me  fair, 

A  stranger  at  iiis  door. 

And  when  I  lei't,  to  taste  his  wine 

He  deigned  to  make  me  free  : 
And  slowly  from  his  jiTudgiiig  pouch 

Drew  forth  tlie  cellar  key. 

A  singular  and  characteristic  story  of  a  visit  paid  Skcitonand 
by  John  Skelton  to  the  lUshop  of  Xorwich  will  be  x^.IvlJ^'"'' 
found  in  the  Appendix,  Xo.  iv. 

In  another  of  the  Epigrammata  ]\Iore  states  ^^itll 
some  humour  and  in   a  vein  of  bitter  irony  what  hv 
would  represent  as  the  ordinary  qualifications  for  a 
bishop.      Any  ])riest  who  aims  at  a  bisho jnic  nuist  Thetwoquaii- 
possess  two  qualilications, — that  of  reading  ill  and  biriiop.'''  * '^  '^ 

^   Skelton  said  of  Wolsey  :  — 

'  Then  hath  he  servants,  live  or  six  score, 
Some  go  behind  and  some  before," 

Wolsey  however  was  Ity  no  means  *  pcrparcus  et  sordidus.' 
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Chap.  VII.    that  of  chantiriiT  ill.     H"  he  lacks  either  of  these  it 
will  spoil  his  promotion. 

So  ill  thou  chantest,  one  might  almost  tleeiu 

Thee  destuied  as  the  lord  of  some  rich  see ; 
So  li'ell  thou  readest,  one  can  never  dream 
Aught  better  than  thou  art  that  thou  wilt  be. 
Chanting  and  reading  well,  in  simple  troth, 
If  thou  would'st  thrive  i'  the  Church,  eschew  them  both. 

A  discredita-  It  is  probable  that  in  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  , 
menu'^'°'''^  Henrj  VII.  sundry  elevations  to  the  episcopal  bench 
may  have  taken  place  on  very  questionable  grounds ; 
and  upon  one  of  these  appointments  More  animadverts 
with  an  especial  degree  of  severity.  Professing  to  be 
delighted  that  so  hig-h  and  sacred  an  office  is  not  now 
disposed  of  at  random  as  had  heretofore  been  the  case, 
he  says  that  this  person,  whom  he  designates  Post- 
humus,  has  evidently  been  selected  with  extreme 
care,  inasmuch  as  it  would  have  been  utterly  im- 
possible to  find  a  worse, — 

Stultior  baud  possit,  deteriorve  legi. 

And  whoever  this  Posthumus  may  have  been,  it  is 
evident   that  he    was   notoriously  deficient  both   in 
piety  and  learning. 
Probably  Such  an  appointment  as  this  is  more  likely  to  have 

HeSy%ii.  ^^^^^  made  by  Henry  YII. — in  the  latter  part  of 
whose  reign  some  of  these  Epigrammata  were 
written — than  at  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Henry 
VIII.  Henry  VII.  as  he  grew  older  became  still  more 
unscrupulous  and  fond  of  appropriation,  but  the 
}'oung  King  his  son  and  successor  at  the  beginning  of 
his  career  was  much  the  reverse.  In  those  congi-atu- 
latory  verses  which  have  been  already  quoted  More 
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ascribes  to  him  among  other  good  qualities  a  just  and  <'"^''-  vii. 
conscientious  selection  of  men  to  fill  high  offices  :  not 
selling  them  to  bad  men,  but  conferring  them  upon 
worthy  and  good  men.  And  as  if  [)ointedly  referring 
to  this  appohitment  of  Postluimus  to  a  bishopric,  he 
says  that  the  prizes  which  have  been  heretofore 
carried  away  by  ignorant  and  unworthy  men  are  now 
bestowed  up^on  men  of  learning. 

About  three  years  before  the  death  of  Henry  X]]. 
namely  in  the  year  150(),  an  individual  was  api)ointed  to 
the  rich  see  of  Ely  whose  character  corres])onds  pre- 
cisely with  the  Posthumus  of  Sir  Thomas  3Iore.  This 
individual  was  James  Stanley  a  younger  son  of  tlie  iirst  Sapposeii  to 
Earl  of  Derby,  who  was  the  step-father  of  the  King.  sta„'i<"r 
Godwin  the  ecclesiastical  historian  after  recordinir 
Bishop  Stanley's  neglect  of  his  episcopal  duties  and 
the  open  scandal  of  his  life,  concludes  with  the  fol- 
lowing passage: — 'sic  voluptatil)Us  innnersus,  familia 
'  a  qua  natus  est  nobilissima  tantoque  munere  iridig- 
'  nus  vitam  exegit,  et  nulla  re  pnestita  memoral)iIi 
'anno  1515  interiit.' 

In  an  ancient  metrical  history  of  the  house  of 
Stanley  the  bishop  occupies  his  place  among  the  men 
of  note.  The  admiring  rhymester  says  all  that  he 
can  tind  to  say  in  the  bishop's  favour,  allowing  at  the 
same  time  that  although  a  priest,  he  had  within  him 
very  little  of  the  '  priest's  mettle.' 

*  As  many,  more  pity,  sixorod  orders  do  take 
For  proniotidii  rather  than  tor  Cliristis  sake.' 

He  was  a  'goodly  tall  man'  in  stature:  and  he  had  a 
strong  will,  generally  accomplishing  whatever  he  took 
in  l.i.and.      Withal  lie  was  of  a  lol'tN'  spirit:  — 
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Chap.  VIL  '  What  proud  priest  bath  a  blow  on  his  ear  suddenly 

—  And  turneth  the  otlier  likewise  for  humility? 

lie  would  not  do  so,  by  the  cross  in  my  purse, 
Yet  I  trust  that  his  soul  fareth  never  the  worse.' 

Like  Wolscy — and  very  unlike  More's  bishop  Post- 
humus —  he  kept  up  princely  hospitality  in  his 
household : — 

'  A  great  viander,  as  any  in  his  days. 

For  bishop  that  then  was,  here  was  no  dispraise.' 

Like  Wolsey  also  he  availed  himself  of  that  conven- 
tional licence  to  set  aside  the  restrictions  of  celibacy, 
which  appears  to  have  been  allowed  almost  as  a 
matter  of  course  to  the  higher  ranks  of  the  priest- 
hood. He  left  behind  him  a  natural  son  known  as 
Young  John  Stanley,  who  inherited  the  gallant  spirit 
of  his  grandfather  the  Earl  of  Derby.  Under  the 
command  of  his  uncle  Edward  who  was  created  for 
his  services  on  that  occasion  Lord  Monteagle,  he  led 
the  retainers  of  his  father  the  bishop  at  the  battle  of 
Flodden  Field.^ 

^  When  Godwin  states  that  Bishop  Stanley  died  without  having  per- 
formed any  act  worthy  to  be  commemorated  he  probably  refers  to  the 
Bishop's  own  cathedral  at  Ely,  in  which  Alcock  one  of  his  more  recent 
predecessors  and  West  his  immediate  successor  erected  the  chapels 
which  are  distinguished  by  their  names.  Bishop  Stanley  is  said  to  have 
much  improved  the  episcopal  residence  at  Somer.sham,  but  his  name  is 
not  found  among  the  special  benefactors  to  the  cathedi-al  itself.  It 
must  also  be  acknowledged  that  he  appears  to  disadvantage  in  the 
early  annals  of  St.  John's  College  in  the  University  of  Cambridge, 
where  he  is  shown  to  have  persisted  in  throwing  impediments  in  the 
way  of  Bishop  Fisher  the  executor  of  the  will  of  the  foundress :   that  ^ 

foundi-ess  being  the  Lady  Margaret  Tudor  by  whose  interest  with  her  jt 

son  King  Henry  VII.  Stanley  had  obtained  the  bishopric.  To  the 
church  at  Manchester  however  both  he  and  his  son  were  liberal  bene- 
factors, and  in  a  chapel  which  he  erected  there  tlie  bishop  lies  interred. 
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W(!  come  now  to  cxaiiiiiic  the  probal^ility  oi"  J)i-.  Cmm.  vir. 
Kni^Hit's  belief  that  this  .lames  Stanley  was  tiie  same 
individual  who  had  some  time  hefore  a])];lied  to 
Erasmus,  at  that  time  actin<^  as  a  sort  of"  private 
tutor  ill  J'aris,  to  assist  him  in  the  acquirini^  of  a 
sufficient  ;i,mount  of  scholarship  to  (;nable  him  to 
make  a  toleral)le  figure  when  placed  upon  the  Jjench 
of  bishops.' 

In  a  letter  written  at  Paris  about  the  year  14i)8  a.d.  1408. 
Erasmus  informs  his  friend  Nicolas  Werner  that  he 
has  lately  fallen  in  with  several  Englishmen  of  liigh 
rank,  and  tha.t  one   of  them   a   priest  holding  very 
valual)le    preferment    had    declined    the    oil'er    of   a 
bishopric  made  to  him  1>y  the  King,  on  the  ground 
of    his    avowed    insufficiency    in    scholarship.      The  a  Msimp 
offer  of  the  l)ishopric  however  being  made  a  second  siVes  i.'.  be 
time  within  the  year  and  being  pressed  with  much  "'■''^'■"^^^*  • 
urgency,    the     intended    Ijishop    desired    to    qualify 
himself  in  some   measure  by  employhig  Erasmus  to 
fiu'iiish  him  with  the  required  amount  of  learning, 
promising  most  liberal  terms  of  remuneration.    Eras- 
mus however,  unwilling  to  have  his   thoughts   and 
attention    diverted    iVom   important   study,   and   also 
feeling  some  pride  in  showing  the  rich  Englishmen 
that   he   cared  little   for   theii-   money,   declined   the  Ki-asimis  de- 
proposal  of  the  bishop  designate  with  something  like 
contempt. 

Jt  is  inq)ortant  to  show  that  the  age  of  this  appU- 
caiit  who  came  to  Ih'asnuis  ibr  assistance  in  his 
studies  in  the  year  141)8  will  corres])ond  with  the 
age  of  James  Stanley  at  that  tim(\ 

His  lather  the  lirst    I'.arl  of  Derby  died  in  1501. 

1    l.ilc  oCKrasiuus.  ii.  1!). 
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Chap.  VII. 


Stanley  cor- 
responds in 
point  of  age. 


And  of  pre- 
ferment also. 


Although  lie  had  led  a  stirring  life  and  was  advanced 
in  years,  the  details  of  his  will  which  was  made  a 
very  few  months  before  his  death  argue  a  full  pos- 
session of  mental  vigour.^  If  his  age  be  set  down  at 
seventy-five  the  year  of  his  birth  would  be  1429; 
and  if  his  first  marriage  took  place  at  the  age  of 
twenty- four  the  date  of  that  marriage  would  be 
1453;  in  which  case  the  birth  of  James  his  sixth  son 
cannot  be  fixed  much  earlier  than  the  year  1465. 

And  if  James  Stanley  was  born  about  the  year 
14  G5  he  would  be  at  the  time  of  the  interview  with 
Erasmus  at  Paris  about  thirty- three  years  of  age. 
The  fact  of  the  applicant  being  in  point  of  age  eli- 
gible for  a  bishopric  proves  that  he  was  over  thirty, 
and  the  fact  of  his  being  styled  by  Erasmus  '  adoles- 
'  cens '  shows  that  he  was  under  forty.  So  far  the 
circumstances  correspond  with  those  of  James  Stan- 
ley. And  the  valuable  preferments  held  by  the  ap- 
plicant correspond  also,  Stanley  being  at  that  time 
Dean  of  St.  Martin's-le-Grand  and  Warden  of  Man- 
chester. 

It  is  not  at  all  improbable  that  the  fact  of  Erasmus 
having  refused  to  undertake  the  task  of  qualifying- 
James  Stanley  for  a  bishopric  may  have  been  the 
cause  of  his  for  the  second  time  declining  the  offer. 
There  is  reason  to  believe  that  it  was  the  bishopric 
of  Worcester  which  he  declined.  When  the  rich  and 
important  see  of  Ely  fell  vacant  some  j^ears  after  this 
Stanley  no  longer  pleaded  '  nolo  cpiscopari,'  and  he 
consented  at  last  to  assume  the  pastoral  staff  and  the 
mitre. 

^  He  bequeaths  a  cnp  of  gold  to  the  King,  his  stepson,  praying  Lira 
to  be  •  a  o-ood  lord '  to  his  three  sons  whom  he  mentions  by  name. 
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And  at  tliis  point  wi;  find  corroborative  evidence  Chai.  vii. 
that  Morc's  Postliiimus  was  no  other  than  James  Stan- 
ley. In  tlic  year  1506  when  he  was  a[)pointed  to  the 
bishopric  of  Ely,  More  and  Erasmus  were  li\dng 
together  on  terms  of  the  most  familiar  intimacy  in 
More's  house  at  Chelsea.  The  King's  appointment  of  Corrofjoi-ative 
his  mother's  stepson,  a  notoriously  unepiscopal  person, 
as  Godwin  testifies — to  one  of  the  most  important  and 
most  coveted  sees  in  England,  would  ])ethe  subject  of 
general  animadversion.  Erasmus  would  tell  to  More 
the  story  of  all  that  had  occurred  some  time  before  at 
Paris  between  himself  and  the  English  eccdesiastic 
who  required  help  in  his  studies.  And  if  that  well- 
])eneficed  priest  was  indeed  James  Stanley,  of  which 
there  is  little  doubt,  the  statement  made  by  Erasmus 
would  not  be  lost  upon  the  listener.  And  More,  who 
was  amusing  himself  at  that  time  by  writing  satirical 
Epigrammata  u{)on  all  manner  of  subjects  public  and 
private,  and  whose  feelings  towai'ds  the  King  had 
been  embittered  by  harsh  treatment,  would  naturally 
take  this  discreditaljh^  appointment  as  a  subject  for 
his  satire. 

The  honest  and  out-spoken  Thomas  llaker  in  the 
preface  to  his  edition  of  Bishop  Fisher's  funeral  ser- 
mon on  Margaret  Countess  of"  Richmond  and  Derliy 
alludes  to  James  Stanley  as  having  been  'probably 
'promoted  to  the  see  of  Ely  l)y  hw  interest.'  And 
at  the  same  time  he  pronounces  that  exercise  of  her 
interest  to  have  been  'the  worst  thing  she  ever  did.' 
AVhich  strong  assertion  of  Baker  coincides  very  re-  Baker's  con- 
markabl}'  with  the  no  less  strong  expression  of  ?he"ap[^nt*^' 
More :  ""^"^• 

'  Stultior  hand  possit.  di'trrinrvo  logi.' 
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CuAi'.  VII.  It  would  appear  that  Baker's  words  as  quoted 
above  are  incapable  of  being  misunderstood  or  mis- 
represented. Yet  in  his  Memorials  of  Westminster 
Abbey,  Dean  Stanley  endeavours  to  make  it  appear 
that  Baker's  usage  of  the  words, — '  the  worst  thing 
'  she  ever  did,' — was  directed,  not  at  the  misuse  of 
A  misappii.  her  influence  in  procuring  her  stepson  to  be  made  a 
Baker's  words,  bisliop,  but  at  licr  interference  with  the  studies  of 
Erasmus  by  asking  him  to  become  Stanley's  tutor. 
But  it  was  not  the  Lady  Margaret, — it  was  Stanley 
himself  who  attempted  to  entice  Erasmus  from  his 
studies.  Erasmus  states  this  plainly  and  unmistak- 
ably. And  the  charge  of  having  caused  an  unworthy 
man  to  be  made  a  bishop  is  laid  by  Baker  very  re- 
luctantly but  most  unequivocally  u]3on  the  memory 
of  the  foundress  of  his  college,  whom  he  would  have 
desired  to  represent  as  almost  faultless. 

Throughout  the  whole  of  his  life, — whether  as  a 
young  man  writing  epigrams,  or  as  in  mature  age 
administering  justice, — Sir  Thomas  More  was  accus- 
tomed never  to  spare  an  unworthy  or  delinquent 
priest.  We  are  informed  by  one  of  his  biographers 
that  '  those  who  were  naught  of  the  clergy  and  fell 
:More  showed    '  i^^to  his  liauds  for  any  manner  of  crime,  found  so 

no  favour  to  .  f>  i  •  i  i  t     • 

unworthy        '  little  favour  of  him  that  there  was  no  man  living  to 

pries s,.  'whom  they  were  more  loth  to  come.'    And  yet  we 

find  him  complaining  in  his   '  Apology  '  that  he  is 

charged  with  being  partial  to  the  clergy.     He  adds 

however  that  he  '  marvels  whereoa  they  gather  it.' 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 


ME  imposing  accessories  of  ritual  in  the    Chap.  viir. 
Chui'cli  of  Rome  and  the  splendid  luxury  iieii-ious 
of  its  Court  may  be  said  to  have  reached  'STiewZ  ""^ 
their  culminating  ])oint  in  tlie  Popedom 
of  Leo  X.     Two  centuries  before  that  period  they 
were    sufficiently   striking    to    evoke    the    satire    of 
Petrarch,  who  in  an  imaginary  dialogue  between  the 
Pope  and  St.  Peter  under  fictitious  names  represents 
the  Apostle  as  lamenting  the  altered  condition  of  the 
flock  which  he  had  bequeatlied  to  the  care  of  his  suc- 
cessors : — once  healthy  and  thriving,  now  demoralized 
and  degraded.     While    the    shepherds  are   sunk  in  r.tninirs .le- 
luxnry  and  slotli  a.11  the  Iand)s  of  the  original  stock  •''^•^"'i''^"- 
have  been  suffered  to  die  off,  and  the  fold  is  occupied 
by   goats   and  unckan   swhie.     AVhither — he  asks — 
are  gone  all  the  ])rofits  of  the  fold?     The  Po})e  re- 
plies that  the  profits  have  1)een   devoted  to  good  and 
legitimate  purposes.     Regarding  with  pit\-  the  rustic 
tastes  of  those  who  went  before  us,  we  have  assumed 
—  he  says — a  style  more  becoming  to  our  position. 
We  have  dyed  the  white  fleeces  of  the  sheep  with 
Sidonian  purpk'.     \\\  ilie  distivibution  of  seasonable 
presents  we  have  secured  to  oursehes  powerful  friends. 
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CuAi-.  VIII.  My  spouse  the  Church  now  makes  herself  seemly  with 
jewels.  Her  head-gear  sparkles  with  gems,  she  wears 
costly  ornaments  of  gold  upon  her  neck,  and  her  feet 
are  adorned  with  bright  colours.  She  abides  in  a  state 
of  dianified  retirement  and  comfort.  She  is  neither 
frozen  by  cold  nor  burnt  up  by  the  sun,  which  was 
the  usual  plight  of  the  foul  old  woman  your  own 
spouse  during  the  time  that  you  had  the  supervision 
of  the  sheep  and  the  sheepfold  yourself. 

As  it  is  wittily  put  in  one  of  the  most  biting  of  all 

satires,  the  shoulder-knots,  the  gold  lace,  the  silver 

The  plain        fnngcs  and  the  embroidery  had  been  attached  one  by 

out  with'orna-  0^6  to  the  plain  coats  bequeathed  to  the  three  sons 

merits.  j^y  their  father;  and  in  direct  contravention  of  the 

careful  instructions  given  by  the  father  in  his  will. 

There  are  doubtless  many  even  among  the  more 
thoughtful  members  of  the  community  who  do  not 
object  to  the  use  of  ornament  and  grandeur  in  reli- 
gious services,  so  far  as  it  may  conduce  to  the  edifica- 
tion of  the  worshippers  and  the  glory  of  Him  to  whom 
the  worship  is  offered.  At  the  same  time  all  thought- 
ful persons  strongly  object  to  that  spiritual  pride  and 
pretentious  sacerdotalism  which  the  exhibition  of  a 
The  effect  of  gorgeous  ritual  tends  to  generate  in  weak  minds 
pagflnlry.  amoug  the  ofiiciating  priesthood.  By  one  class  of  the 
community  it  is  witnessed  with  grief  and  indignation, 
by  the  multitude  at  large  it  is  either  regarded  with 
indifference  or  turned  into  ridicule.  Wolsey's  pomp 
and  processions  were  made  the  subject  of  derisive 
satire  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. ,  and  Laud's  riding 
in  solemn  state  like  another  Wolsey  caused  much 
merriment  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  The  nations  of 
Southern  Europe  are  more  addicted  to  this  blending 
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of  parade  with  relif^ion  than  we  are  in  the  Xoi'th  :  it    Chap.  viii. 
is  in  i'act  a  main   charactei'istic  of"  Protestantism  as 
op|)OS((l  to  Popery. 

Ill  Sir  Thomas ,  More's  time  tlie  Kn;j:lish  people 
were  becoming  more  and  more  convinced  that  mere 
ceremonial  is  not  religion.  They  Avere  beginning  to  The  eyes  of 
regard  with  impatience  and  aversion  those  magic  were  opened. 
forms  and  those  imposing  spectacles  to  which  they 
had  hitherto  been  accustomed.  They  were  beginning 
to  undei'stand  Jrom  the  AVord  of  God  itself  that  the 
true  service  is  the  service  of  holiness  and  purity  and 
humble  obedience  to  His  will.  Hitherto  they  had 
been  living  in  ignorance  of  the  plainest  truths  in  the 
Bible.  And  now  those  truths  were  tauo;ht  not  onlv 
by  Tyndale  and  others  in  secret  with  fear  and  trem- 
bling, but  openly  and  boldly  by  Dean  Colet  in  his 
preaching  at  St.  Paul's. 

So  long  as  literature  was  locked  up  in  manuscripts 
which  were  almost  inaccessible,  or  in  printed  books 
which  were  rare  and  costly,  even  the  better  educated 
among  the  people  were  without  the  means  of  acquir- 
ing much  real  knowledge  of  Scripture.  In  the  or- 
dinary services  of  worship  the  prayers  were  muttered 
over  in  an  unknown  tongue, — '  sacra  verba  mussi- 
'  tant  sacerdotes  ' — as  Erasmus  remarked.  Sermons 
Avere  rare  even  in  the  towns,  and  in  the  villao-es  there 
were  none  at  all.  The  only  attempt  to  bring  religion 
in  any  degree  into  tlie  minds  of  worshippers  M-as  Worship  had 
made  through  the  medium  of  the  senses.  In  the  great  seIisuo«s.'''^" 
churches  and  the  cathe(h'als  there  was  an  imposing 
array  of  pahitings  and  sculptures  and  gorgeous  vest- 
ments and  processions  and  pageants  for  the  eye  to 
feed  upon:   and  for  the  ear  to  drink  in  there  were  to 
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Chai>.  VIII.  such  as  were  susceptible  of  that  influence  the  strains 
of  vocal  and  instrumental  music, — '  the  pealing  organ 
'  and  the  full-voiced  quire.'  To  a  portion  of  those 
who  were  assembled  for  worship  all  this  might  pro- 
bably be  a  source  of  actual  enjoyment:  and  when  set 
against  the  excitement  of  many  of  the  ordinary  plea- 
sures of  life  there  was  so  far  somethino;  o-ained  bv  it. 
But  there  was  little  or  no  implanting  in  the  mind  of 
rehgious  truth.  There  was  nothing  to  lead  the  people 
to  reflect  that  unless  there  go  up  together  with  this 
an  earnest  aspiration  and  a  prayer  that  both  the  heart 
and  the  body  may  be  directed  and  sanctified  and 
governed  in  the  ways  of  the  divine  laws  and  the 
works  of  the  divine  commandments,  there  is  no  real 
and  spiritual  worship. 

And  these  aesthetic  appliances  were  confined  for  the 
most  part  to  the  cathedral  cities  and  to  the  great  towns. 
In  the  more  remote  villages  recourse  was  had  to  a  rude 
and  bold  style  of  painting  upon  the  internal  surface 
of  the  wall  of  the  church.  .  Figures  and  scenes  were 
there  depicted  which  could  scarcely  fail  to  make  an 
impression  upon  the  mind  of  the  illiterate  worshipper. 
Fresco  paint-  The  bloody  martyrdom  of  St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury ; 
St.  Michael  weighing  the  souls  of  the  righteous  and 
the  wicked  in  a  balance  ;  and  the  terrors  of  a  place  of 
torment.  And  a  certain  amount  of  religious  instruc- 
tion was  conveyed  also  through  the  Block  books  or 
Biblia  Pauperum  as  they  were  called.  In  the  rural 
districts  these  were  the  channels  through  which  illite- 
rate persons  derived  their  scanty  lessons  of  divine 
truth. 

And  it  is  easy  to  understand  that  so  soon  as  the 
vital  and  fundamental  truths  of  religion  began  to  be 


ings 
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proclaimed   fi-om   llic  ])iil|)it-,  l)y  ardent  and   el'Xjuont    <"nAi-.  viir. 
preaclic'i"s,  IIkm'c;    ^vollld   Ix'  a   )'ii>liiiig    to    jind   iVo   to   iVri'-hfrH  of 
hear    tlieiii.      TIk;    jircaclici*    hein*^    Kuflici(;iitl\'    well   ii,-,,'„<-i  u!' "' 
versed  in  Scriptin-c  to  tlii'ow  li^ilit  npon  the  ]no.--t  ini-  '■"-'n''' y- 
portant  of  all  suhjcrls,  Avonld  l)i-Jn^-to  each  individual 
a  special  messai^e  which  had  ne^•e^  heen  (hdivei'cd  to 
liiiii    before.      And    \\h(n    the\'  ANere    told    oi'  man's 
spii'itnal   needs  and   the  s])iritual  help  which  is  pi-o- 
vided  lor  him,   tlie\'  would   test  his  doetrine  1)}'  the 
written    Woi-d     ol'    (hxl     whicii    was   now    circulated 
amono-  them  in  their  own  l;in^uai;'e.      In  tlli•^  state  of 
thinii's  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the  old  system  of  ai'sthetic 
ritual   would    eradually   ])ut   inevitahly   crumble    to 
pieces. 

Idle  ibi'm  of  worship  which  ?vlore  iVerpienled  was  Mnn-'s  wor- 

1  •  1  •         •       1    •  '11  1  /'IT  sliiji  ;it  liis 

the  Simple  sei'vice  m  his  own  parish  church  at  (  ludsea,  own  parisii 
at  that  time  a  small  and  rpiiet  country  villaiit',  whei'e  *  '""  '' 
he  sou^iht  rest  and  retii'ement  when  wearied  with  the 
noise  and  l)iistle  of  I^ondon.     On  one  occasion  he  was  iio  is  tuim,] 
found  l)y  Ids  friend  tlie  1  Hd;e  of  Norfolk  in  ilie  (piire  th/chon-. 
of  this  chui-ch,  wearing'  a  surplice  and    lakinu' a  })art 
in  the  services;  and  the  Duke   took  him  to  task  for 
so   far  demeaning  himself  as  to    a])pear   l)efore    the 
peoj)le  as  a   parish   clerk.      In   o])])Osiiiou   to  this  re- 
proof administ(>red  by  his  co-rc  Unionist  the   Huke   oi' 
Norfolk,  wx  may  set  the  commendation  aiven  for  the 
same  act  of  devotion  l)y  the  Protestant  lUsliop  Ayl- 
mer  in  a  sermon  preacdied  at  St.  i^aiifs  Cross  in  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth,  who  j)ronounced  Sir  Thomas  ^loi'e 
to  be  a  man  '  who  must  be  honoured  for  his  zeal  ' 
althongh  he  was  no  licformer. 

In  an  imaginary  conversation  lietween  Sir  Thomas  fcvMuhovs 
More  and  Southey  written  by  Southey  himself,  More  ^'''"'^'i"'^^''- 
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CiiAr^viii.  is  represented  as  arguing  that  the  effect  of  a  splendid 
ritual  upon  the  clergy  by  whom  it  is  enacted  will  be 
to  make  them  feel  the  temporal  and  spiritual  impor- 
tance of  religion.  He  says  that  although  the  mind  may 
not  be  impressed,  it  is  at  least  engaged  and  occupied, 
and  that  there  is  something  to  feed  the  eye  and  to 
excite  the  imagination.  Should  the  heart  remain  un- 
affected it  is  nevertheless  entertained  in  a  state  which 
makes  it  apt  to  receive  devout  impressions  and  open 
to  their  influences. 

This  specious  plea  for  aesthetic  services  is  put  by 
Southey  into  Sir  Thomas  More's  mouth,  but  it  is  very 
much  to  be  doubted  whether  such  words  were  ever 
heard  to  come  out  of  it.  More  would  have  said  that 
the  effect  upon  the  actors  in  an  ornate  and  quasi- 
theatrical  ritual  must  necessarily  be  to  impress  them 
with  a  feeling  of  self-importance  rather  than  with  a 
sense  of  the  importance  of  religion,  and  to  produce  a 
class  of  priests  such  as  those  whom  he  satirizes  and 
exposes  in  these  Epigrammata. 

In  an  age  which  affected  much  punctilious  ostenta- 
tion and  splendour  in  the  ordinary  costume  Sir 
Thomas  More  was  indifferent  in  such  matters,  and 
even  careless.  His  gown  he  wore  so  loosely  upon  the 
shoulder  as  to  give  to  his  figure  the  appearance  of 
deformity.  He  appointed  a  simple  and  homely  ser- 
vant by  name  Wood  to  have  the  charge  of  his  expen- 
diture and  his  apparel.  A  severe  satire  upon  the  love 
of  show  is  introduced  into  his  Supplication  of  Souls. 
Some  of  the  souls  in  Purgatory  are  represented  as 
undergoing  a  special  punishment  for  their  desire  when 
Satire  upon  on  earth  to  be  buried  with  a  pompous  funeral.  They 
Wmi"!         are  brought  back  by  their  evil  angels  in  order  that 


More  himself 
careless  as  to 
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they  may  1)0  wiliicsscs  rd'tlK-if  own  fiiiKM-iil,  anfl  tli^v    Cn.vr.  vrn. 

stiUKl  iiivisihic  niiioiiL:;  the  press  ])ciiiir  'in  ;i'fc;i1  pain,' 

find  iivc  made;  to  uu/c  n})oii  their  own  'earrion  coi-pse  ' 

as  it  is  l)oi'ne  out  to  tlic  L^rave.       Idiey  confess  witli 

much  sorrow  that  when  on  cai'th  '  they  studied  not  so 

'  mucli   how  they    niiiilit   dh;    |)enitent  and    in    ;jo()d 

'  ('hristian   j)hi;ht,  as   how  tliey  nii^^ht  liave  gay  and 

'  goodly  fun(;rals.' 

Among  tlio  pcoph>  of  Sir  Thomas  ]\[ore's   Utopia 
all  the  wearing  of  rich  a])parel  and  golden  rings  and   Finery  fiis 

,1  •  111*  IT     ciiiiTUeiian(e<l 

ornamerits  and  precious  pearls  and  (hamonds  and  in  Ut'ii>i:i. 
jew(ds  of  (^'.yery  description  was  a  imirk  ol"  disgrace 
and  ignominy.  Their  gold  and  silver  they  ])ut  to  the 
vilest  of  all  household  uses,  and  to  wear  a  chain  of 
gold  was  the  mai'k  of  a  slave.  It  is  recoi'ded  among 
the  anec(h)tes  oi"the  jMoi'C  i'amily  th.at  Flore's  daughter- 
in-law,  wlio  being  the  heiress  of  the  faniih-  of  Cresacre 
was  entitled  to  some  amount  of  consideration,  'made 
'  petition  '  to  him  that  he  would  hu}'  her  a  peaid  neck-  ^roroand  tho 
mCA\  J' rom  tune  to  tune  lie  put  liei-  oil  with  maiiv 
'  pretty  slights,' until  on  one  orc;isioii  when  she  asked 
him  on  his  returning  home  whether  he  had  brought 
her  the  necklace,  he  said,  '  Ay(>  marr\  i  liave  not  for- 
'  gotten  thee.'  And  sending  forabox  out  of  his  study 
he  solemnl}'  j)laced  it  in  her  hands.  She  o[)eiied  the 
box  with  great  joy  and  took  therefrom  the  necklace  : — 
but  it  was  not  the  ]iearl  necklace  ibr  which  she  had 
petitioned — it  was  a  necklace  of  peas.  It  is  said  that 
the  poor  vouiig  ladv  '  almost  wept  for  very  grief.' 
Her  prudent  iather-in-law  however  'gave  her  so  good 
'  a  lesson  that  she  never  after  had  any  great  desire  to 
'  wear  any  new  toy.' 

Another  stroke  of  satire  upon  the  lovers  of  finery 
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Chap.  VIII. 

Finery-loving 
wives  in  Pur- 
gatory. 


Dean  Colet's 
becoming  vest- 
ments. 


Satire  upon 
priestly  pomp 
in  the  Utopia. 


occurs  in  the  Supplication  of  Souls,  Avhere  wives  in 
Purgatory  who  had  been  in  the  habit  of  wearing  in 
their  lifetime  many  ornaments  and  jewels,  assail  their 
husbands  with  reproaches  for  having  gone  to  great 
cost  in  thus  indulging  their  conceits ;  causing  them 
thereby  to  be  'higher-hearted  and  the  more  stub- 
'  born  '  in  their  demeanour  toward  the  husbands,  and 
also  to  lose  the  favour  of  God. 

We  are  told  by  Erasmus  that  when  Colet  was 
appointed  to  the  Deanery  of  St.  Paul's,  instead  of 
assuming  the  purple  vestments  usually  worn  by  dig- 
nitaries of  his  position  he  wore  only  a  plain  black 
robe.  Colet,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  More's  con- 
fidential friend  and  spiritual  adviser.  It  is  probable 
that  when  More  in  one  of  his  English  works  speaks  of 
the  '  pompous  and  proud '  apparel  of  certain  of  the 
higher  clergy,  'the  fashion  of  which  had  been  intro- 
'  duced  by  the  pride  and  oversight  of  a  few,'  he  may 
have  adverted  to  the  pomp  of  Wolsey  and  the  better 
example  set  by  Colet.  It  is  not  without  significance 
that  he  represents  the  clergy  in  his  Utopia  as  for- 
bidden to  wear  any  rich  and  embroidered  vestments ; 
assimin o:  to  the  Hio-h  Priest  no  other  mark  of  distinc- 
tion  than  the  carrying  before  him  of  a  wax-light.  A 
lurking  satire  may  here  be  found  upon  the  apjDearance 
in  public  of  the  stately  Cardinal  with  his  two  great 
crosses  of  silver  and  his  two  great  pillars  of  silver 
'  glorious  to  the  eye,' — his  men-at-arms  bearing  gilded 
poleaxes  to  keep  away  from  him  the  pressure  of  the 
crowd. 

We  are  told  by  one  of  More's  biographers  that  '  he 
'  so  much  loved  the  beauty  and  the  glory  of  the  House 
'  of  God  that  if  he  had  seen  a  fair  and  comely  man  of 
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'  personage  he  would  s;iy  that — it  is  pity  yondor  man  Cuai-.  viii 
'  is  not  a  priest,  for  so  lie  \v()nl(l  Ix'ConK^  jtn  altar 
'well.'  This  anecdote;  however  is  so  little  in  ac-  a  very 'jnes- 
cordance  with  Moi'c's  sti-oniily-exprosed  condcnina-  |,',','.',',f'''' 
tion  oi"  unworthy  priests  as  to  rendei-  it  impossible  to 
believe  that  the  sight  of  mere  comeliness  of  personage 
without  atiy  apj)arent  reference  to  other  qualities 
could  have  thus  caused  him  to  regret  that  a  man  had 
not  l)een  made  a  pi'iest.  It  is  to  be  obsei'ved  that  the 
reporter  of  this  anc'cdote  is  a  writer  of  strong  Romish 
proclivities,  and  that  his  biography  Avas  published  a 
full  centiu'y  and  a  half  after  Sir  Thomas  More's 
death. 

Trom  the  record  which  we  have  of  a  Pageant  ex-  a.d.  ir.ii. 
hibited  in  Whitehall  on  February  lo,  loll,  it  appears 
that  to  the  ecclesiastics  of  the  day  it  was  almost   a 
matter  of  indifference  whether  the  ])iece  in  which  tliey  The  t-ieruT 
were  required  to  take  a  part   was  of  a  sacred   or  a  the'paJeamL 
secular  character.    This  Pageant  was  called  the  ( lolden 
Arbour  in  the  Orchard  of  Pleasure,  and  the  chief  pei- 
formers  in  it  were  the  mend)ers  of  the  choir  oi'  the 
King's  chapel  wiih  the  Sulxlean  at  their  hea<l.      The 
orchard  was  set   out    with  oiange  ;uid  potuegranate 
trees   and  'all   maimer  of  trees.'      The   arbour   was 
decorated  with  a  profusion  of  flowers,  and  within  the 
arbour  were  twelve  lords  and   ladicis.      On   the  sides 
of   it    were    eight    minstrels    richly    apparelled    and 
playing  upon  strange  instruments.     On  the  steps  at 
the  front  stood  'divers  ])ersons  disguised,"  the  chief 
one   being    '  Mast(.'r    Sub-deau.'    Avearing   a   garment  The  Sub- 
'  of  a  strange  fashion'  in   the  making  oi'  which  were  l^^'lso/ 
used  sixteen  yards  of  blue  damask.      I'pon  his  head 
he  wore   a  '  rolled  cap    like  that  oi'  a   Ihtron  oi'  the 
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Chap.  viu.  '  Exchequer.'  Before  him  there  stood  a  desk  adorned 
~~  with  leaves  of  vine  and  laurel,  and  upon  the  desk  a 
standish.  By  the  side  of  the  Sub-dean  was  '  ^Master 
'  Cornish '  the  choir-master/  whose  gown  and  bonnet 
wherein  '  to  play  his  part '  consumed  fourteen  yards 
of  green  satin.  There  were  also  two  gentlemen  of 
the  Chapel  wearing  garments  of  russet  satin  '  like 
'  shipmen.'  On  the  top  of  the  arbour  were  the 
children  of  the  Chapel,  singing,  being  habited  in 
cassocks  of  yellow  sarcenet.  The  framework  which 
supported  this  pageant  was  '  marvellous  weighty,' 
there  being  borne  upon  it  thirty  persons ;  yet  it  was 
drawn  from  one  end  of  the  hall  to  the  other  end  and 
back  again.  Most  of  the  costly  dresses  worn  on  this 
occasion  were  probably  retained  by  the  wearers  as 
perquisites,  having  been  entered  in  the  King's  Book 
of  fragments  as  '  spoiled.' 

As  Sir  Thomas  More  fell  by  degrees  into  the  routine 
of  Court  ceremonial  he  would  occasionally  be  required 
Mores  ap-       to  take  an  official  part  in  pageantry  and  processions  in 
State "^"^  ^°      which  he  could  not  be  altogether  at  his  ease.     When 
pageantry.       Campcggio  the  Pope's  legate  made  his  public  entry  into 
A.D.  1528.        London  in  the  year  1528  he  was  accompanied  by  a 
cavalcade  full  two  miles  in  length;  the  way  on  both 
sides  being  lined  by  friars  and  monks  and  priests  sing- 
ing hymns,  wearing  copes  of  cloth  of  gold,  and  bear- 
ing crosses  of  gold  and  silver  and  banners,  throwing  up 
clouds  of  incense  as  the  legate  passed  and  sprinkling 
him  with  holy  water.       And  when  the   procession 
arrived  at  Cheapside  Sir  Thomas  More  was  appointed 
to  address  him  in  a  Latin  oration.     What  he  may 

^  "William  Cornisli  is  mentioned  by  Sir  John  Hawkins  as  a  composer 
of  some  repute,  but  not  over-refined  in  his  selection  of  words. 
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have  said  in  this  oration  on  the  siiltjcct  of  Quf:f;n  Ciiai-.  viii. 
Katharine's  divorce  whicli  was  tlie  f(reat  ohjcft  ot" 
Cainpeii'uio's  inission,  and  ujton  wliich  lie  liad  hefn 
carefully  i-(ti(-ent,  it  is  not  easy  to  eonj(!Ctnre  :  Itut  in 
re_^ard  to  (he  lililtei-  and  tlic  pom])  of  the  spcctiich.- 
in  whicli  he  |)la}ed  so  jirominent  a  part  it  may  have 
crossed  liis  jnind  p(!rhaps  tliat  sucli  things  were 
ordered  veiy  dilfei'ently  in  Vtopia. 

In  oi'der  to  meet  the  arowini;'  indifference  of  the 
people  to  her  I'itual  the  Church  of  Jtorne  attenii)ted 
to  make  it  more  attractive.     The  <!'0]-geous  ceremonial  Gors-oous 

1  1  -11  1    ii  •       1  •  ritual  made 

became  more  gorgeous  stnl,  and  the  musical  services  still  moi-e  at- 
more  elaborate.  Henry  himsell"  was  I'ond  of  pomp  ''■^^<^"^'^®- 
and  pageantry,  and  being  well  shilled  in  music  also' 
he  took  no  small  interest  in  these  services.  And  all 
persons  who  were  well  versed  in  the  craft,  whether 
singing-men  or  singing-boys  or  organists,  became 
persons  of  more  than  ordinary  importance.  The 
King,  the  Cardinal,  and  the  Arclibishop  competed 
with  one  another  for  their  services. 

It  appears  i'roni  letters  that  are  extant   that    the 
Archbishop  having  been  given  to  understand  that  the 
Cardinal  was  desirous   to   take   into    his   choir   'one  Wuisiy  covot: 
'  Clement  of  my  chajx'l  which  singeth  a  bass  part,'   bi^iiop's^* 
conveyed  at  once  to  the  Cardinal  a   j)olite  assurance  '^'^^"""^t^^i"- 
that  not  only  Clement —  whom  he  state's  to  be  a  man  of 
'  \'ery  sad,  honest,  and  \  irluous  beha\  iour ' — but  an\' 
other  servant  that  he  had   should  be  always  at  the 
Cardinal's  command.' 

'  Erasmus  states  thai  IK'nry  oomiiosrd  dllioos  i'ov  tlio  Cliuivli;  and 
there  is  extant  in  the  btmks  ol"  the  roval  ehapi'l  an  anthem  oenipeseil  hv 
him  whieli  is  alhiwed  hv  nuisieians  to  iiussess  eensidt'raMe  merit. 

'■^    All  the  arran_i;ements  of  Wolsey's  ehapel  were  en  a  scale  ot' almost 


clioir 
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Chap.  VIII.  It  appears  on  another  occasion  that  the  excellence 
of  Wolsey's  choir  had  given  rise  to  a  jealous  feeling 
on  the  part  of  the  King,  Avho  comjilained  to  Cornish 
The  King  his  choir-mastcr  that  'if  a  piece  had  to  be  sung  ex 
"woisey°3  '  improviso  it  would  be  handled  better  and  more  surely 
'  in  the  Cardinal's  chapel  than  in  his  own.'  Upon 
this  Pace  the  King's  secretary  wrote  to  Wolsey  that 
were  it  not  for  the  personal  love  borne  for  him  by 
the  King, — '  his  Grace  would  surely  have  out  of  your  | 

'  chapel  both  boys  and  men.'  The  hint  thus  given 
could  not  easily  be  misunderstood;  and  we  find  a 
subsequent  letter  in  which  Pace  informs  the  Cardinal 
that  a  certain  '  child  of  your  chapel '  who  had  been 
transferred  to  the  King's  chapel,  is  much  approved  : — 
the  choir-master  '  doth  greatly  laud  and  praise  him, 
'  not  only  for  his  sure  and  cleanly  singing,  but  also 
'  for  his  good  and  crafty  descant.  And  he  doth  in 
'like  manner  extol  Mr.  Pygote  for  the  teaching  of 
'  him.' 

regal  magnificence.  The  Dean  of  the  Chapel  '  was  a  gi-eat  clerk  and  a 
'  divine,'  and  under  him  there  were  a  Sub-dean,  repeater  of  the  quire, 
gospeller,  epistoler,  and  twelve  singing  priests.  There  were  sixteen  lay 
sino-inf-men,  twelve  children,  and  a  master  of  the  chikh'en ;  with  a 
yeoman  and  two  grooms  to  attend  ujjon  the  men,  and  a  servant  for  the 
children.  Besides  all  these  there  were  'divers  retainers  of  cimning 
'  singing  men  who  came  iip  at  the  principal  feasts.'  Of  Wolsey's  inso- 
lence in  levying  contributions  for  the  maintenance  of  his  own  state  and 
splendour  there  are  many  instances.  He  sent  to  demand  fi'om  the  Earl 
of  Northumberland  certain  choral  books  which  were  in  the  Earl's  chapel 
— antiphoners,  graduals,  aud  others, — for  the  use  of  his  own  chapel,  and 
the  Earl  thought  it  prudent  to  submit.  This  chai'acteristic  imperions- 
ness  in  Wolsey  is  ably  illustrated  by  Shakespeare  in  his  Henry  VHI., 
where  information  is  brought  that  certain  valuable  horses  had  been 
seized  '  by  a  man  of  my  Lord  Cardinal's  who  took  them  from  their 
'  keeper  by  commission  and  main  power,  with  this  reason,  that  his 
'  master  would  be  served  before  a  subject  if  not  before  the  Kin?.' — 
Act  u.  sc.  3. 
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For  one  of  these  important  persona^res  by  name    <^'"*p-  vrii. 
Abynp^doii,  Moi-e  was  ]-e(jiicstecl  to  compose  a  Latin   More- writes 

• ,        1  ail  <?T)itat)h  on 

epitaph,  aclioriiier. 

In  i-jiilicr  indiirci'cnt  lines  he  commemorated  the 
deceased  Ahvuu'doii  as  havinir  been  ibr  a  loi\<s  time 
the  pi'ide  of  tlie  catliech'al  at  Wells, — then  the  pride  of 
the  Kino's  chapel, — and  now  exalted  to  be  an  addi- 
tional i^lory  in  the  celestial  quires  above. 

These  lines  howevei*  wei'e  not  at  all  suited  to  the 
taste  of  the  survivors.  They  could  not  indeed  desire 
anything  higher  in  the  way  of  glorification,  but  they 
would  have  been  better  pleased  with  something  iiis  epitaph  is 
more  musical  in  sound;  after  the  maimer  of  the  """^  "I'l"'"^^'^- 
rhyming  and  jingling  verses  of  the  monks  Avhich 
had  been  hitherto  the  only  kind  of  Latin  verse  in 
voo^ue. 

He  then  wrote  another  epitaph  which  gave  entire  iie  writes  a 
satisfaction,  running  thus  : — 

Ilic  jacc't  Ilcnricus  seinpor  pictatis  amicus, 
Nouu'u  Abyntidou  crat  si  ({wls  sua  uoiuina  quadrat. 

And  SO  on  to  the  end  of  an  e[)itaph  of  eight  similar 
lines  which  Avere  engraved  on  the  tomb.  Li  order  to 
express  his  sense  of  the  bad  taste  of  those  who  had 
rejected  the  first  written  epita|)]i  he  set  himself  to 
write  a  third  time,  exj)laining  the  whole  affair.  He 
says  that  schohirs  might  reasonably  enough  have 
found  I'ault  with  the  lines,  but  that  the  man  who  re- 
jected them  had  done  it  in  his  ignorance :  and  that 
he  ought  for  his  obtuseness  to  be  buried  in  the  same 
tomb  with  the  deiimct  Abyngdon  and  have  his 
memory  embalmed  in  the  same  epitaph. 

Erasmus  wrote  an  cpita})li  upon  a  certain  musician  Epitaph  on  a 
which  seems  to  have  been  intended  as  a  burlesque  Erasnius. 
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Chap.  VIII. 


Music  unduly 
exalted. 


Erasmus  on 
musical  ser- 
vices. 


upon  the  prevailing  style  of  ultra-classicism.  Invok- 
ing Apollo  and  Calliope  lie  calls  upon  them  both  to 
mourn.  Such  was  the  magical  power  of  the  voice  of 
the  departed  one  that  it  moved  the  very  stones.  As 
it  rolled  along  the  sacred  roof  the  ears  of  both  mortals 
and  celestials  were  soothed  by  it.  Death  the  tyrant 
is  informed  that  although  mankind  must  all  submit 
to  his  iron  rule,  music  and  its  professors  belong  solely 
to  the  gods. 

The  inordinate  exaltation  of  music  in  the  services 
of  relio;ion  caused  some  of  the  more  intellio;ent  and 
thoughtful  persons  to  murmur,  although  they  might 
be  lovers  of  music  in  the  abstract.  Erasmus  com- 
plained that  'multa  canuntur  ac  fiunt  in  templis 
'  inepta.'  He  condemned  the  foppery  of  that  style 
of  singing  which  prevents  you  from   catching  and 

The  sole  object,  he  said, 
the  creating  a  more  ready  entrance 
into  the  mind  of  the  words  and  therewith  of 
the  ideas  signified  by  the  words.  In  the  celestial 
region  he  apprehends  that  there  is  heard  no  sound 
whatever  of  voices,  praise  being  there  offered  by  the 
emotions  and  affections  of  the  spirits.  He  would 
have  in  the  church  a  choir,  but  he  would  make  the 
choir  subordinate  to  the  reader  and  the  preacher, 
and  he  would  have  it  conducted  with  solemnity  and 
devotion.  The  chief  place  in  the  service  he  would 
assign  to  the  preacher,  and  to  the  silent  inward  prayer 
of  the  worshipper.  He  introduces  St.  Paul's  com- 
parison of  the  sounding  brass  and  the  tinkling  cymbal. 
He  says  that  in  the  time  of  Augustine  some  bishops 
did  not  allow  any  singing  at  all  in  the  services,  but 
only  reading  or  recitation.     And  he  complains  that 


understanding  the  words, 
ought  to  be 


[M!II,').MUIii;S.  ]o5 

he  finds   in    I'viiiiliind    iJic   scrvici'S   roiiiprisf:^    in  oric     Cnu-.  viil. 
coiilinuoiis  niodiil.'ition  of  sounds  oiit  <)\'  wliifli    ii    is 
]i()t  j)()ssil)lc  lo  cxli'iirl  ;ui V  inlclliiiililc  w ofd^  ot'-cnx; : 
and  (liat  tlic  ixoplc  an:  i'((|iiir('d  lo  rcsr)i-t  to  tlioc  -cf- 
viccs  at  all  lioiirs  of  1  lie  dax'  on  jxril  ol'  tlicii"  sal\  atioti. 

J 11  an  inia,U'iiia,i'v  dialoii'uc  hc'tuceii  Cai'dinal  I'olc 
and  TlioiiKis  Lii|)S(l,  wliicli  was  written  ]>y  Tlioinas 
Stui'ivcy  oii(j  of  tiic  KiiiLi's  cliaiilains  and  is  supposed 
to  <;iv(;  a  lair  statement  ol'  the  opinions  ot"  (Jai'dinal 
Pole,  ]ic  is  represented  as  saAini;-  in  reiereiicu  to  Curdiiu.i 
cliuj'cli  iniiHie  tiiat  tlie\'  use  a  ]a>Jiion  more  eon- 
'  venient  to  minstrels  than  to  devout  ministers  of 
'  the,  divine  service,'  inasmuch  as  '  the  words  he  so 
'  .straiig(!  and  so  diverscdy  descanted  that  it  is  more 
'  to  the  outward  pleasure  of  the  ear  and  vain  recrea- 
'  tion,  tliaii  to  the  inward  comfort  of  the  heart  and 
'mind  witli  <;ood  (h'^■otion.' 

Thus  also  in  Roy's  satire  upon  Wolsey  a  man  who  iWs  satuv. 
is  speaking'  of  the  clioir  complains  to  his  friend, — 

'i  midiTstaiul  luil,  wluit.  tlii-y  miv.' 

To  whicli  liis  friend  I'l'plies,— 

'  l)_v  my  sodlli  11(1  iiKU'c  do  llicy.' 

As  time  Aveiit  on  tlu;  miii'imirs  ol"  di>approl)aiion 
became  h)uder  and  tlie_\  were  t'Xpressed  in  strom^-er 
huiguag'e.  In  lact.  the  whoK'  sysieni  ol'  choral  and 
musical  ser\ices  \\as  assailed  A\ith  tdamour  and 
abuse;  and  e\en  the  '  pla\  iiii;-  on  oruan^  "  was  set 
down  as  'foolish  vaniiy.' 

But  there  was  fortunately  a  pai1y,  and  that  a 
powerful  one,  who  made  it  their  aim  not  to  destroy 
l)ut   to  reform;   to   correct  whatever  was   fuiltv  and 
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Chap.  VIII.  excessive,  but  to  preserve  the  worship  itself.  This 
Erasmus  on  was  the  coiu'se  recommended  by  Erasmus.  He  says 
ofVo'rsWp*"^^  that  in  regard  to  the  sacred  vestments  and  the  vessels 
of  the  Church  there  is  a  certain  dignity  due  to  solemn 
worship,  and  that  the  edifice  itself  ought  to  possess 
all  due  stateliness  and  majesty.  But,  he  goes  on  to 
ask,  to  what  purpose  are  so  many  holy  water  vessels, 
so  many  candlesticks,  so  many  statues,  so  many 
organs  as  they  call  them?  To  what  purpose  is  the 
din  of  music  and  singing — that  sound  which  resembles 
nothing  so  much  as  the  neighing  of  horses — and  which 
cannot  be  hired  but  at  an  immense  cost?  Erasmus 
comes  to  the  serious  conclusion  that  in  regard  to  these 
mere  accessories  and  apphances  they  were  running  to 
an  inordinate  excess. 

And  the  common  sense  of  the  people  in  the  end 
prevailed.  It  was  agreed  that  '  singing,  music,  and 
'  playing  with  organs,  provided  that  it  be  sober,  dis- 
*  creet,  and  devout,  is  profitable  in  exciting  people  to 
'  prayer  and  devotion  and  to  the  receiving  the  sweet- 
'  ness  of  God's  Word.'  Such  a  form  of  worship  was 
in  due  time  estabhshed.  The  choir  was  no  longer 
suffered  to  have  the  pre-eminence,  and  fitting  regard 
was  paid  both  to  the  saying  of  prayer  and  the  preach- 
ing: of  God's  Word. 

This  compromise  however  between  music  in  excess 
and  a  scantiness  of  music  did  not  prove  of  long  dura- 
tion. One  party  thought  that  the  departure  from 
the  Romish  ritual  had  been  carried  too  far,  and  the 
opposite  ]3arty  thought  that  it  had  not  been  carried  far 
enough.  Any  attempt  made  by  the  one  to  retrace 
their  steps  produced  an  outcry  of  indignation  from 
the  other  side. 
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T^iitlcr  <i;ivos  lis  an   i(l(;a  o!"  the  clnmoiii'  raisfr]   Ijy    CnAr.  viii. 
the  party  tlieii  in  tlie  asccii<I;iiit  ])y  those  lines  of  his 
TTu(lil)i';is: — ■ 

'  Wliat  makes  {lio  Cliurcli  a  den  of  lliievcs? — 
A  Dean  and  CIia[)tc'r  and  while  sleeves.' 

And    this    cry  prcvailiKl.      The    clioirs    for    a    time  Condomnation 

,    ,         .,  »  ,  ^1  •  1      ^  1       of  choirs  1)V 

were  put  to  silence.  Anextrenie  on  the  side  towards  the  Puritaiis. 
lloiiu!  is  ibUowed  by  a  movement  on  the  otlier  side 
towards  (Icnieva,  as  surely  and  as  reguhirly  as  tlie 
pendulum  which  has  been  overdrawn  on  the  one  side 
oscillates  over  an  erpial  s]^ace  on  the  other  side  when 
it  is  set  at  liberty. 

Idle  position  which  our  reformed  Church  of  Eng- 
land ought  to  occu])y  is  that  of  equidistance  from 
excess  on  the  one  side  and  meagreness  on  the  other 
side.  She  ought  to  i-etain  that  amount  of  decent 
ceremonial  and  that  moderate  admixture  of  choral 
music  which  by  their  influence  on  the  imagination 
add  to  the  effect  of  her  grand  and  pathetic  liturgy  ;  at 
the  same  time  rejecting  those  theatrical  exhil)itions 
and  that  inordinate  display  of  musical  performance 
whicli  prevailed  in  the  tinu!  of  Sir  Tliomas  ^tore,  and 
which  are  still  employed  among  the  seductions  and 
decoys  of  the  Church  of  liome.^ 

'  Tn  a  Icadhiii;  Lon(hin  newspa|ior  of  IMny  14,  1877,  among  otlior 
attroctions  intended  more  particularly  tor  'the  Hritish  eontingent  of  the 
'world-wide  pilgrimage'  then  assemliled  in  Heme,  it  is  staled  that  at 
the  church  of  Santa  Croce  the  festival  of  the  Cross  was  celebrated 
'  with  much  s])lendour  and  nnisieal  etl'ect,  the  gem  of  the  choir  being 
'  the  renowned  Capuchin  tenor,  Father  Giovanni.' 


CHAPTER  IX. 


HE  volume  of  Sir  Thomas  More's  Epi- 
grammata  was  given  to  the  world  at  an 
important  crisis  in  the  history  of  Europe. 
It  was  in  the  preceding  year  1517  that 
Luther  placed  upon  the  door  of  the  church  at  Wit- 
tenberg his  memorable  protest  against  indulgences. 
In  1518,  the  year  of  the  publication  of  the  volume, 
Luther  was  summoned  before  the  Pope's  Legate 
Cajetan  and  refused  to  retract.  In  1519  he  held  a 
disputation  with  Eck  on  the  Papal  supremacy,  and  in 
the  year  following  he  burned  the  Pope's  bull  in  the 
presence  of  a  large  concourse  of  the  citizens  of  Wit- 
tenbersf.  This  was  the  consummation  of  the  first 
period  in  the  history  of  the  Reformation,  Luther  and 
his  followers  having  now  publicly  separated  them- 
selves from  the  Church  of  Rome. 

More  could  not  shut  his  eyes  to  the  signs  of  the 
times.  The  whole  nation  was  roused,  and  the  cry  for 
reform  in  the  Church  had  become  a  loud  and  popular 
cry.  Many  of  the  clergy  led  immoral  hves,  many 
were  ignorant  men,  and  most  of  them  were  intoler- 
ably self-sufficient,  furnishing  ample  food  for  More's 
satire.     Of  theology  many  of  them  knew  but  little, 
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and  of  oflior  l)r{nK'lics  of  Iciii-niiinr  tlioy  knr-w  (vcu  cuw.  ix. 
less.  Of  religion  spirituul  uiid  \it:il  they  scfiii  to  j.rnor.wr- and 
have  known  notliiiii;-  tlieir  souls  IxiiiL;"  (leadened  hy  a  'Yf^''^',''"'-' 
mere  rontine  of  ritual.  j\Iany  ol"  the  Liity  wei-i'  wiser 
ni(!n  than  theii' teachei's.  In  short  the  bands  l)\- wliicli 
the  Church  in  J^iLiland  had  been  so  Ion"*  held  as  an 
np])enda;^-e  to  the  IJoinish  Church  were  ^Ln'achially 
^■iving  way.  The  system  was  l)i'eakinii-  up.  Attempts 
were  vahdy  made  to  stave  off  that  whicli  had  become 
inevitable.  A\'()lsey  advocated  measures  for  correct- 
in<^"  some  of  the  moi'e  lla,ui-ant  abuses  ;  and  Im)x  the 
l^'ood  bisho])  of  Winchester,  who  had  loni:-  been 
laboui'ini;-  with  the  same  iidcnt,  was  bee-inning  to  Attempts  to 
hope  for  a  successi'ul  result.  A  letter  is  extant  ad-  '■'''•'•e^f  ^bust'^. 
dressed  by  him  to  Wolsey  in  the  }ear  1521,  in  whieli 
he  says  that  he  longs  to  see  a  reformation  of  the 
whole  ])ody  of  the  clergy  as  much  as  Simeon  lonucd 
to  see  the  advent  of  the  ]\Iessiah,  and  that  after 
receiving  a  certain  letter  from  Wolsey  he  had  ])egnn 
to  hope  for  better  (!a}'s.  lie  says  that  in  his  own 
diocesc!  he  had  done  all  that  lay  in  his  power  \^\  cor- 
recting and  punishing  the  clerg\-,  and  more  ])articu- 
larly  the  monks: — l)ut  they  are  so  'depraved,  licen- 
'  tious,  and  corrupt,'  that  after  lahouring  in  vain  lor 
the  space  of  three  years  he  had  begun  to  despair. 
Now  that  A\"olsey,  however,  has  taken  the  matter  in 
hand  he  looks  foi-ward  to  a  better  result.  For  he 
knows  that  AVolsey  has  great  inlhience  both  with  die 
King  and  with  the  I 'ope,  and  that  he  will  assuredlv 
carry  out  whatever  he  undertakes. 

Thoughtful  and  far-seeing  nuMi  began  to  give  proof  :Monnst<^rie? 
that  they  were  in  earnest.      Monasteries  were  i)ur'^-ed  f'""''"'^'.'^  =  "-'f' 
of  some  of  their  worst  corru])tions,  and  there  was  a  '■•lunvhesiniiit. 
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general  movement  in  the  way  of  building  churches 
and  founding  colleges.  Bishop  Fox  himself  was  in- 
duced by  the  provident  advice  of  his  friend  Oldham 
the  bishop  of  Exeter,  to  abandon  the  idea  of  founding 
a  sort  of  monastic  institution  which  he  had  been  con- 
templating, and  to  found  a  college. 

Oldham's  counsel  was  this : — Let  us  have  care  to 
provide  for  the  increase  of  learning  and  for  such  as 
by  their  learning  may  do  good  to  the  Church  and 
Commonwealth,  rather  than  build  houses  and  pro- 
vide livelihood  for  a  company  of  monks  whose  end 
and  fall  we  may  ourselves  live  to  see.^ 

But  the  cause  of  the  Reformation  continued  to 
make  progress.  The  community  at  large  were  already 
shaken  in  their  attachment  to  the  Church  of  Rome, 
and  they  were  pressed  on  by  a  body  of  men  not  few 
in  number  and  daily  increasing,  who  would  not  be 
satisfied  with  anything  short  of  an  entire  separation 
from  it.  Their  religious  knowledge  had  been  in- 
creased by  a  wider  diffusion  of  the  Scriptures  in  the 
mother  tongue,  and  they  became  more  and  more  con- 
vinced that  the  service  which  man  ought  to  render  to 
his  Maker  does  not  consist  in  artificial  and  transient 
emotions  which  may  be  induced  by  mere  sound  and 
spectacle,  but  in  the  offering  of  a  clean  heart  and  a 
holy  life ; — remembering  always  that  God  is  a  Spirit 
and  they  that  worship)  Him  must  worship  Him  in 
spirit  and  in  truth. 

In  England  these  principles  made  a  steady  and  a 


1  Acting  upon  the  principle  which  is  here  enforced  Oldham  himself 
founded  in  1515  the  School  at  Manchester,  and  in  1516  Fox  followed 
his  advice  and  his  example  by  founding  the  college  of  Corpus  Christi  in 
Oxford. 


peaceable  ])rop^Tess,  but  in  some  parts  of  Europr-  it  was     Cmr.  rx 

far  otherwise.      Jn  (il(rin;iii\- the  iiisiir;i'(;nts  proeeedefl 

to  acts   of  violence  and    outraife,  and  More   like  his  in  G..rn,anv 

r   •  \    1-  1  .1  I  I  >     r  tuitiiilt  and 

iriend  r.rasnnis  and  niaiiv  others  wiio  wo-e  Jvcloi'niei's  outn. '-. 
at  lieart  hcLinn  to  f;dl  Iciek.  lie  s;iu'l)efore  liini  a  sea 
of  trouhh'S  and  lie  llioiiLi'Iit  it  piMident:  to  keep  near 
the  shore.  In  I'olieniiii  tl)e  i'eliL''ioiis  lionses  ^\■ere 
])lun(h'red  and  thi  ir  iinnntes  WiTc  murdered:  nnd 
|{rasmii<  decdared  liis  h(dief  t li;it  if  thise  men  wjioeall 
themselves  Reformers  ,'ii'(^  suffered  to  f^ct  tlie  upper 
hand  lhei-e  will  soon  he  a  general  irru[)tion  into  the 
cellars  and  strong  boxes  of  the;  wealthy,  and  that 
every  one  will  be  called  a  I'npist  who  has  anything 
to  lose. 

There  seems  to  have  been  iti  the  mind  of  Sir 
Thomas  More  a  settled  eotivietion  that  he  must  decich^ 
upon  either  a  persistent  and  loyal  adherence  to  the 
Chiu'ch  of  b'ome  or  an  entire  separation  from  it.  An 
entire  se]);iratiou  he  deemed  a  schism,  and  upon  this 
he  was  not  prepared  to  venttire.  'idle  idea  (tf  eccle- 
siastical unitv  found<'d  U[>on  long  tradition  was  deeplv  m  .iv'>  rfv,-. 
rooted  in  his  mind,  and  lie  had  a  >trong  reverence  for 
authoritv.  In  his  rt(^{)ia  the  magistrates  ^\•ere  \rrv 
carefully  selected,  and  on  tlu'  part  ot' the  people  there 
was  re([uire(l  the  strictest  possil)le  subordinaticn  :nid 
sidjinission.  As  More  liecame  attaclu'd  to  the  Court 
this  reverence  for  autliorii\' would  be  strengthened. 
And  Avheii  he  found  authoritv  placed  in  his  (^wn 
hands  for  the  express  |)urpose  of  suppressing  thtv^^e 
heretics  who  were  acting  in  oj)en  defiance  of  the  law, 
he  proceeded,  no  dcMibt  reluctantly,  to  pur  tlu^  law 
into  execution.  And  when  it  came  at  lasr  to  the 
simple  rpiestion  whether  the  supr*  macy  of  the  Church 
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Bound  to  sup- 
press heresy. 


Wolsey  had 
been  lenient. 


of  Rome  over  the  English  Church  should  be  main- 
tained or  subverted,  he  refused  to  say  that  he  would 
agree  to  its  subversion,  and  thereupon  laid  down  his 
life.  It  was  the  belief  of  Cardinal  Pole  that  Sir 
Thomas  More  was  reclaimed  from  his  former  doubts 
and  errors  by  a  sort  of  miracle  : — '  by  a  light  super- 
'  natural  and  a  supernatural  love  given  him  by  the 
'  mercy  of  God  for  his  salvation.' 

But  the  Pope's  supremacy  in  England  was  doomed. 
And  neither  force  nor  argument  nor  the  sacrifice  of 
the  precious  lives  of  More  and  Fisher  could  save  it. 

When  Sir  Thomas  More  entered  upon  the  duties 
of  the  Chancellorship  he  was  about  fifty-one  years  of 
age,  and  from  that  time  he  appears  before  us  as  a 
decided  opponent  of  Lutheranism,  There  were  only 
six  more  years  of  life  remaining  to  him,  and  during 
the  former  half  of  this  term  his  official  oath  bound 
him  to  suppress  all  heresy.  Well  knowing  that  such 
a  course  would  be  pleasing  to  the  King,  he  proceeded 
to  act  with  some  amount  of  vigour.  In  the  impeach- 
ment of  Wolsey  his  predecessor,  one  of  the  articles 
charo-ed  him  with  havino;  been  remiss  in  the  search- 
ing  out  and  punishing  heretics  and  with  having  been 
the  rather  disposed  to  screen  them,  in  consequence 
of  which  connivance  it  was  said  that  Lutheranism 
had  been  gaining  ground.  And  with  this  plain  warn- 
ing before  his  eyes  the  new  Chancellor  entered  upon 
his  career  as  the  Prime  Minister  to  an  arbitrary 
monarch,  who  had  himself  written  against  Luther, 
and  who  was  so  Catholic  a  Prince,  as  Roper  said, 
that  no  heretic  dared  to  show  his  face. 

In  any  examination  of  the  records  of  Sir  Thomas 
More's  Chancellorship  the  grave  question  arises — how 
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far  was  lio  a-  pcT'sfiCiitoi'  of  tlic  Liitlicrajis?  W!iat  r'irAP.  ix. 
ground  is  there  for  thai  sweeping  coiidciniialion  pro-  iir.wt-ira 
nounced  l)y  Piurnet,  tliat,  he  became  '  a  jterseciitor  i''""'''"''''"- 
'  even  to  blood,  and  ddiled  those  hands  which  were 
'never  polliifed  Avitli  l)ribes'?  Sir  James  Mackin- 
tosli,  after  carelully  exainiiiing  the  evi(h'iK'e  and  rc- 
mtirking  upon  tlie  csxtenuatiiig  circumstances, absolves 
him  from  the  chai'ge  of  persecution  altogether :  and 
Lord  ('am|)bell  says  that  he  neither  strained  nor  even 
rigorously  enforced  the  laws  against  J.ollnrdy.  Mr. 
Froude  speaks  not  so  leniently.  He  thinks  that  Sir 
Thomas  More  was  urged  on  in  his  judicial  dealings 
with  the  Luthei'ans  by  a  sort  of  fanaticism,  and  he 
sets  the  humanity  oj'  Wolsey  in  contrast  with  wliat  he 
terms  ironically  the  philosophic  mercies  of  Sir  Idiomas 
More. 

In  dealing  with  this  charge  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  the  province  of  a  Judge  is  to  administer 
the  law  as  he  finds  it,  whatever  may  be  his  convic- 
tions as  to  the  reasonableness  or  unreasonableness  of 
any  particular  law.  It  is  quite  })ossible  too  that  the 
sentiments  of  humanit}'  in  a  man  Avho  is  not  other- 
wise than  kindl_y  disposed  by  nature  may  be  stifled 
by  the  ]>rejudices  of  education  and  lia])it,  and  by  a 
rather  loose  but  convenient  way  of  thinking  that 
those  who  made  the  law  were  wiser  men  than  him- 
self. In  onr  own  day  a  Judge  may  in  the  course  of 
his  duty  be  re([uired  to  sentence  a  man  to  death, 
although  in  his  conscience  he  is  not  satislied  that  the 
Legislature  is  justified  in  retaining  in  its  code  the 
extreme  piuiishment  of  death.  Scarcely  two  cen- 
turies have  elapsed  since  Sir  Matthew  Hale,  one  of 
the  most  virtuous  and  high-minded  of  Judges,  passed 
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Chap.  IX.  tlie  Sentence  of  death  upon  persons  accused  of  witch- 
craft :  and  he  was  supported  by  the  countenance  and 
advice  of  the  philosoj)hic  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  who 
laboured  much  by  his  writings  to  put  down  what  he 
deemed  '  vulgar  errors.' 

By  this  time  the  Reformation  although  primarily 
a  relio-ious  movement  had  doubtless  come  to  be  re- 

o 

garded  in  some  respects  as  political,  and  in  this 
aspect  it  would  present  itself  to  all  persons  of  high 
position,  especially  if  they  were  connected  with  the 
Government  and  the  Court.  And  if  Sir  Thomas 
More  who  was  not  exempt  from  the  weaknesses  of 
human  nature  failed  to  cherish  and  retain  that  for- 
bearance and  kindness  of  heart  and  sound  sense 
which  naturally  belonged  to  his  character,  it  can 
scarcely  excite  surprise. 

Rarus  enim  ferine  sensus  communig  in  ilia 
Fortuna. 

More  desirous   It  must  also  bc  remembered  that  in  this  phase  of 
tojwthe     ^^.g  ^^^j,^g^,  g.j,  Thomas  More  would  be  desirous  to 

please  not  only  the  King  but  also  the  great  body  of 
the  clergy.  The  clergy  with  Wolsey  at  their  head, — 
with  TunstaU  and  Pace  in  close  connection  with  the 
King  as  his  secretaries  and  ambassadors, — with  an 
array  of  rich  and  almost  princely  prelates  and  mitred 
abbots  in  their  several  positions  over  the  whole  face 
of  the  country, — these  formed  a  great  and  powerful 
body:  and  although  in  the  bold  exuberance  of  his 
early  wit  he  had  made  some  of  them  the  subject  of 
his  epigrammatic  satire,  he  came  at  last  to  fight  their 
battle;  writing  numerous  treatises  against  the  Lu- 
therans.    So  strong  indeed  was  the  sense  of  their 
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oblif^.'ition  to  liini  on  this  scofe  tliut  tlicy  contrlbuK;'!  Cn^y.  ix. 
to  raise  ii  sum  of  money  iiiiionnlini:-  to  'i'oui-  or  Jive 
'  tJiousand  j)onn(ls  ;il  llie  least' — if  liis  son-in-law 
Ro|)cr  r(;in(:nil)ei-e(l  J'i.Lilit,  —to  recompense  ]iim  for  hi.-, 
j)ains.  'J'his  oll'ei-  huwcx'ei-  altlioiiL^h  |)r<->>e(l  alnio-t 
importunalel)',  \vith  chai'acteristic  inch'jiench'nee  of" 
cluiraeter  lie  i-eliised  to  accept.  And  when  at  la>t 
they  besouLi'ht  him  to  be  content  that  it  should  In- 
bestowed  on  'his  w'li'i'.  and  children,'  he  told  them 
that  lu'  would  j'allua'  'see  the  Jiionev  cast  into  the 
*■  Thames  than  that  he  or  any  of  his  should  receive 
'thereof  the  worth  of  a  single  penny.' 

The  time  had  come  at  last  when  the  notions  that 
had  floa,t(;d  in  his  mind  twenty  years  l)t'fore  on  the 
subject  of  tolei'ation  would  appear  to  him  something 
like  what  the  world  has  learned  to  call  '  I'tojiian.'  lie 
had  schooled  himself  to  believe  that  if  only  one  ob-  Plausible 
stinate  heretic  is  allowed  to  li\e,  it  may  endanii'er  the  pyrrecuiion."^ 
salvation  of  thousands  who  are  as  3'et  sound  in  the 
faith.  We  do  our  best  to  stamp  out  a  deadl}'  and  infec- 
tious disease  of  the  1)ody, — and  shall  w(.'  not  do  our 
best  to  stani|)  out  a  deadly  and  iidectious  disease  c^f  the 
soul.- — h^veii  the  gentle  Melancthon  allowed  that  lor 
blasphemy  a,  man  might,  be  ])ut  to  death.  A  centurv 
after  this  the  (diancellor  I'dlesmere  ua\ c  his  sanction 
to  the  burning  of  two  men  convictt'd  ol'b(.'ing  Arians. 
And  the  (■oiiunon wealth  Parliament  in  times  still 
later  were  saved  only  b\'  the  iniervention  ol"  one  ol" 
their  wiser  memb  i's,  Ibdsirode  ^\  hitelocki",  tVom 
sentencing  a  man  to  death  bt'cause  he  was  a  (Quaker. 

Sir  Thomas  iMor(>  liad  brought  himself  into  the 
mind  ol' re<rardini'"  all  olfences,  ^\lu•lher  ci\  il  or  eccle- 
siastical,  as  alike  amenable  to  pimishnu'ut  both  in  a 
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CuAP.  IX.     moral  and  a  legal  point  of  view,  thereby  bringing 
Classes  heresy  heresy  into  the  same  category  with  murder,  theft, 


with  theft  and 
murder 


More's  own 
statement  on 
this  subject. 


sedition,  and  treason.  In  the  legal  administration 
of  the  day,  if  the  Judge  found  that  he  could  not  get 
rid  of  an  objectionable  person  by  sentencing  him  to 
death  upon  a  more  definite  charge,  it  was  convenient 
to  pronounce  him  guilty  of  high  treason.  In  fact 
this  appears  to  have  been  the  process  by  which  the 
condemnation  of  More  himself  was  efiected  a  few 
years  afterwards. 

We  have  a  statement  of  the  conclusion  at  which  he 
had  arrived  in  reference  to  the  treatment  of  heretics 
in  his  own  words.  Any  person,  he  says,  '  who  is  so 
'  set  upon  the  sowing  of  seditious  heresies  that  no 
'  good  means  can  pull  that  malicious  folly  out  of  his 
'  poisoned,  proud,  and  obstinate  heart,  I  would  rather 
'  be  content  that  he  were  gone  in  time  than  over  long 
'  to  tarry  to  the  destruction  of  others.'  And  a  little 
further,  after  expressing  a  wish  that  '  all  these  here- 
'  tics  were  clean  gone  for  ever,'  and  that  the  parties 
opposing  each  other  '  would  labour  to  make  them- 
'  selves  better  and  bear  somewhat  charitably  with 
'  their  neighbours,'  he  proceeds  to  say  that  according 
to  his  own  judgment  '  those  offences  which  neither 
'  the  one  party  nor  the  other  ought  in  any  wise  to 
'  suffer,  such  as  theft,  adultery,  sacrilege,  murder, 
'  incest,  perjury,  sedition,  insurrection,  treason,  and 
'  heresy^ — both  parties  in  one  agreeing,  to  the  honour 
'  of  God  and  the  peace  of  Christ's  Church,  and  also 
'  with  rest,  wealth,  and  surety  of  the  Prince  and  the 
'  realm, — in  regard  to  such  they  should  diligently 
'  reform  and  amend  in  such  as  are  mendable : — and 
'  those  whose  corrupt  canker  no  care  can  heal,  should 
'  cut  off  in  season  from  corrupting.:  further.' 
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Aw  (!Xj)ositi()ri  of"  the  s(;iit  iiinnts  of  1  he  Court  J'ftrty      Cn.u-.  ix. 
rc'spcrt iiiLi'  liiitlici'  .'iikI  lii>  rollowci's  may  Ix;  I'oiiikI  id    ii.v.vt;,...r;-,urt 
a  Iviirv   prciixcd   to  Sccrcinry  I';u'c">    Latin    tran-la-   ,\I'ar.%.''' 
tion    of"   a    scnnoii    wfiicli    was    prcaclicd    1)\    l)J-lio|) 
Fishor  at   Si.  Paul's  Cross   in    llio  ycai'  J")21.      The 
Avritci"  (■X[)a(iatt's  upon  Cutficr's  ;iTcat  iufliiciicc  o\'(jr 
his  loUowci's,  wlio  ari'  spoken  of"  as  ^-lircwd  men  and 
good  schohirs,  l)nt  siudious  of"  ])0])ulafit\"  I'atlicr  tliari 
of  truth;   h)okiiii^-  upon  tiicniscJNcs  as   tlic   cxclu-ivc 
possessors  of"  divine   trutli   and  (h'spi>inL;'  a!l  oihei"s. 
Lutlier  is  a  man  of  haiMiinii',  and  lie  was  will  ealcu- 
lated  to  ])c  an  oruaineiit  to  the  Cluircli  of"Clnd>t.      It 
is  his  ])olicy  to  eiicoui'a^c.  his  followe^rs  to  simulate  Lutii-.-r a.-- 
those  virtue's  witliout  wliieli  a  tracdici"  cannot  usuall}'   inrsii','uda.' "^ 
bring  the    people  to   Ixdieve   tlial    he    is   in    earnest:   """• 
wliicli  virtui'S  are  constancy,  frugality,  earnestiie.-s  in 
lal)0ur,  humility,  and  zeal  in  j)romoting  the  giorv  of 
Christ. 

With  such  men  as  Sir  Tliomas  More  and  r)i>Iiop 
Fisher  this  seems  to  ha-ve  I)een  a  settled  and  honest 
belief.  The  general  character  of  the  Komish  cUrgv 
at  that  period  formed  a  ratlier  striking  contra>t  to 
the  charactei"  of  sucli  men  as  Tyndale  and  tlie  other 
Keforniers ;  and  on  tlu'  principle  that  llie  tree  is 
known  f)V  its  fj'uits,  the  Iitgical  int'creiu-e  that  the 
corrupt  tree  was  Komanism  and  Luilierani>m  the 
good  tree,  could  not  otherwise  \)c  cNaded  than  bv 
assuming,  as  it  is  here  assumed,  that  the  virtues  oi' 
the  Lutherans  were  nierelv  sinuilaUHl  virtues,  ami 
that  this  sj)ecii's  of  simulation  had  bcnii  inculcated 
by  Luther  himself. 

In  More's  mind  Luilieraui>m  became  tit  last  little  i.uthomnism 
else  than  another  name  I'or  rebellion  anil  anarchy.  si!'ii,ioVaud 
Lutherans    were   men    who  attempted    to   subvert   all   ='"•""'■'>"• 
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Chap.  IX.  pule  and  authority.  The  rise  of  Lutheranism  he 
deemed  to  be  'a  great  token  that  the  world  is  near  at 
'  an  end.'  He  depicts  in  fearful  colours  the  outrages 
committed  in  Germany,  and  he  adds  that  the  fear  of 
such  has  been  the  cause  that  '  princes  and  people 
'  have  been  constrained  to  punish  heretics  by  terrible 
'  death.'  Another  speaker  in  the  same  Dialogue 
after  expressing  a  wish  that  all  the  world  were  agreed 
to  '  take  away  all  violence  and  compulsion  upon  all 
'  sides,  Christian  and  heathen,  so  that  no  man  were 
'  constrained  to  believe  but  as  he  could  by  gi-ace, 
*  wisdom,  and  good  works  be  induced,' — goes  on  to 
say — '  yet  as  to  heretics  rising  among  ourselves,  they 
'  should  in  no  wise  be  suffered,  but  are  to  be  oppressed 
'  and  overwhelmed  in  the  beginning.' 
More's epitaph  In  entire  accordance  with  this  is  that  remarkable 
on  imse  .  exprcssiou  in  the  epitaph  which  More  prepared  for  his 
own  tomb  in  Chelsea  church.  He  there  represents  him- 
self as  having  passed  through  a  career  of  honourable 
duties  in  life  not  altogether  without  credit.  He  had 
been  approved  by  his  sovereign,  and  something  more 
than  tolerated  by  the  nobles.  The  people  at  large  had 
shown  him  favour.  Nevertheless  to  certain  classes 
stviinghim-  of  the  Community  he  had  been  as  a  magistrate  hard 
moie'stus.''""^  to  deal  with: — which  classes  were  the  thieves,  the 
mm'derers,  and  the  heretics. 

In  one  of  his  letters  to  Erasmus  he  repeats  this 
asseveration,  adding  that  he  had  acted  with  more  than 
ordinary  zeal  in  regard  to  heretics.  '  Quod  in  epitaphio 
'  profiteor,  hereticis  me  molestum  fuisse,  ambitiose 
Tells  Ei-asmus  '  feci.' — He  adds  that  such  is  his  hatred  of  this  race  of 
whybewasso.  ^^^  ^^^^  j^^  should  desirctobc  hated  by  them  in  return. 
The  more  he  sees  of  the  course  they  are  pursuing, 
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the  more  ;mxions  Ik,'  Imtoiiic-  in  lii>  lookiii'j-   U)rv:;ir<\      '';!  ;  i-'-'- 

to  the  j'lltlll'c.  lie,  Src'il^  1o  IlU-Vc  jXl^lKi'lf  '1  !;Jlii-'ll' 
tliiil  tlic  iiKTc  liicl  ofii  iiiitii's  rr;Mci-|iizin;j  willj  ili^M; 
distin'l)crs  of  t  he,  -|iiil»lic  |><;(cc.  (  sprcinlly  JiCtcr  Irixiii'j- 
read  liis  own  r(|»l\  tot  Inii'  ;irL:iiiii(ii1>,  as;i-  :i  >iitii'-i(  nt 
])i'oor  lliiil,  llic  heart  ol'tluil  iii;iii  \\a>  lnliv  set  in  liiiii 
to(loe\il.  '^'>(■^\  l>ti  Li'i'Meri  liomlniini  (jiiil)ii<  iiialo- 
'  esse'  liI)i(!o  e>t  Jiiilla  r.-ilionc  >;n  i-fecefi^.' 

Ill  the  liiee  of  this  ])hiin  (h'chirat ion  it  eimnot  Ije 
dt'iiied  that  in  a  perx'ciit  iiiLi'  mlic  Sir  I  honi;i>  Moi'e 
sudV'red  hiniseli"  to  he  carried  aloiii:-  with  llie'  >treani, 
and  that  tliis  man  who  hv  nature  \va-  itiah  rdn  arted 
and  iull  oi  s\ni]iath\-,  miisl,  ii(\crlh(les>  ln'  mimhrr.-d  rUi>-...iar::-:;- 
aiiion^uthi'  persecutors.  Not  that  he  wa-  tlie  '  iiotahle  t  ,'vi!  '^"' 
'  tyrant'  whieli  Luther  represented  him  to  he.  nor  was 
lie  i4'uilty  ot"  tliose  acts  oi'  actual  ciMieltv  which  liavc 
been  laid  to  his  cliai'Lic  h.y  I'Ox  and  iMiriiet.  He  re- 
coiled i'rom  the  sull'eriiiLis  excii  oi'  liriite  animals,  as 
M'e  shall  learn  I'rom  some  ol'  his  I^piurammata.  At 
the  same  time  alter  a  carei'iil  invi'>!  iuati^n  ot"  the 
evidence  i\Ir.  I-'roiide  linds  in>laiu'is  in  which  la- 
seems  to  have  acted  ^vith  ^^haI  in  modern  tinu>  would 
be  termed  harshness,  if  not  he\ ond  the  actual  reipiire- 
iiieiits  of  th(:  law. 

Yet  it  will  be  allowed  that  h(~  was  los  o{  a 
persecutoi"  than  mo>t  other  men  w(Mild  ha\e  been 
in  the  same  circum>tances.  \\  c  ha\e  the  po>iii\e 
and  wt'lu'lity  testinion\'  oi'  Ij'asmiis  ihat  ^vhiie  in 
France  and  in  (u'rniaii}'  and  in  the  \i  tlurlands  so 
many  jiersons  wi  la'  jail  to  death  t'la'  hoKlinu-  the 
dogmas  of  bullier,  not  one  was  put  to  death  t'or  hold- 
ing them  in  ihiulaiul  while  Miu'e  was  t'haikallor. 
The  Chancellor  who  set  at  lilurty  a  sup[iost,il  heretic 
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Spares  one 
Silver  for  his 
wit. 


Allusions  to 
his  former 
opinions. 


Chap.  IX.  when  lie  found  the  man  bold  enough  and  ready 
enough  to  handy  wit  with  him,  can  scarcely  be  set 
down  as  a  relentless  persecutor.  This  man's  name 
was  Silver,  and  the  Chancellor  made  the  remark  that 
'silver  is  tried  in  the  fire.'  The  man  replied,  '  Aye, 
but  quicksilver  will  not  abide  it.'  And  in  the  end 
the  Chancellor  gave  orders  that  he  should  be  set  at 
liberty.  This  anecdote  is  recorded  by  Strype  upon 
the  authority  of  an  old  manuscript. 

In  reply  to  charges  which  were  brought  against 
him  on  the  ground  of  his  having  abandoned  principles 
which  he  had  formerly  advocated,  More  adverts  to 
the  '  Encomium  Moriae  '  of  his  friend  Erasmus.  He 
speaks  of  the  '  Encomium  Morite  '  as  a  work  in  which 
'  faults  and  follies  in  every  state  and  condition  spiri- 
'  tual  and  temporal  are  touched  upon  and  reproved.' 
And  he  says  that  Tyndale,  assuming  that  his  opinions 
Charged  with  are  the  same  with  those  enunciated  by  Erasmus  in  that 
work,  asserts  that  if  it  were  in  EngHsh  the  public  would 
see  that  at  that  time  he  was  '  far  otherwise  minded  ' 
than  he  is  now.  And  if  it  be  so,  ^lore  continues, 
'  the  greater  reason  have  I  to  thank  God  for  amend- 
'  ment.'  He  will  not  allow  however  that  at  that 
time  he  was  '  otherwise  minded  '  than  he  is  now,  and 
he  makes  a  show  of  defending  himself  on  that  score. 
He  argues  also  that  the  style  of  jesting  and  banter  in 
which  Erasmus  wrote  his  '  Encomium  Morise '  ought 
not  to  be  condemned,  inasmuch  as  the  object  in  using 
it  is  to  expose  the  abuse  of  things  which  are  in  them- 
selves good.  At  the  same  time  if  any  harm  should 
accrue  to  any  one  from  the  work  itself  he  agrees 
that  it  ought  to  be  suppressed.  For,  he  says,  even  the 
Holy   Scripture  itself  '  may  have  its  honey  turned 


tergiversation. 
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'  jiito  ])()isoii,'  ;iii(l  1  licrdofc  il    i-^  tli.'it    tlic  rirr'ii];i,l  ion      f:ii «.,•■.  ix. 

of  it  ill    l'">ll'jil.-ll    is    r')|-I)i(l(|(ll.        AikI     lie    ^l|lll^    llj>    hv 

dccliiriiii;;  1  li:i,l,   in  <I;i\>,   like    (lie   present   wlien    '\'<^k 
'  iiro  i!,i\('ii  U>   lalvc' !i;irni    of  lliul    wliicli   i>  eoo*!,'   lie 
would  liiiiiseir  wil  11  lii>  own  liiinds  "  liel  j)  tr»  l)urn     the    h,,-..,ti 
'  Encoiniiiiii    Aloria','   iiinl    toiicllier   willi    il    an\'    like    j-.j.rn.iJ^i/.u-.i 
works    of  liis    own,    '  I'litlier    tlinn    lli;it    I'olk     -lioiiM 
'  llii'ou<j;'li  ilu'ir  own  iaiill   iiike  ;iii\-  Imnii  of  tli'  in." 

W'liutiN'cr  ]ii;i,\  ii;i\c  jieen  .Mo)'e\  Ireutineni  ot'  in- 
dividual Iicrctics  in  his  iii(iiei;il  capiicilx'.  il  iini>t  lie 
allowed  that  he  did  not  spare  he]-es\  in  the  a!»-~ti'act 
wlicii  ho  took  U[)  his  pen  as  a  polemic.  In  the  \  ear  ^[r,^,.  ^  r.,. 
bi'lbi'c  liis  cl'.'vatioii  in  1  he  ( 'hanrellor>]iip  lu'  wrote  ''"""'■ 
a  '  DialouiK' "  in  condeninat/ion  of  the  'pi-tikiit 
'sect  of  Luthi'i"  and  T}'ndale.'  And  no  >ooiier  had 
lie.  r(.'si_i;'iR'd  the  Chanct  llorship  than  he  resumed  his 
pen  and  worked  so  \i<j;"0!'ousl\'  that  in  the  cour>c  ol" 
two  years  he  sent  out  eii^ht  treatises,  eoveriiiL;'  more 
than  a.  thousand  [>a<j,"es  in  tlii'  Nolunie  ot  his  \\-oi'ks. 
To  use  the  words  of  i'vrasmus  in  lii>  later  da\s.  •  ex 
'  cultore  Musariuii  (it  i^ladiator.'  jieinu- iiileiided  ior 
the  special  edification  of  the  commoiialtv  a\  ho  were 
the  readt'i's  oi'  T\ndah''s  works,  these  treatises  are 
Avritteii  ill  a  popular  style,  and  they  are  inliveiied  hy 
many  aiiiusini;'  anecdotes  tou'etlu'r  Avith  a  sea^cMiiiiii" 
of  J\lore\s  characteristic  humour.' 

The  chai'u'e  hroniiiit  auainst    Sir    fliomas   More  ol" 
violence  and  coarseness  ol"  lanu'iiaue  in  his  polemical    \  loioiuv  and 
Avriting'S   rests   mainl}'   upon    th;il    atlacdv    on    I.uilkr  lan'lv'i^l!!.^!"  "■' 


'  111  nliiisidii  to  tlic  rcji'i'liui;-  ol'  'Ti-adition  li\  'rviulaK'.  lu'  rliareos 
Iiiiii  willi  rct'usini;  lu  lni'<t  Hod  '  upon  iu>  word,"  not  ludui;-  salistiod 
'unless  ill'  jiivos  liiiu  Ids  Mrllinu  tluTouiu'u  and  his  lottei's  paiom  undor 
'  his  great  seal." 
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Chap.  IX. 


The  root  of 
the  matter  ac- 
cording to 
Burnet. 


Froude's 

similar 

remark. 


Outrages  in 
Germany. 


IK 


under  the  assumed  name  of  Rossa^us,  which  has 
ah-eady  been  alluded  to/  If  More  was  really  the 
author  of  that  work  it  must  have  been  written  at  the 
time  when  his  better  self  was  succumbing  to  the 
blandishments  of  a  courtly  life,  caring  not  how 
strong  his  expressions  and  how  coarse  his  ideas 
might  be  provided  only  that  he  could  adapt  them  to 
the  taste  and  the  expectations  of  those  about  him, 
and  acquit  himself  with  eclat  as  the  King's  champion. 
Passages  occur  in  his  English  works  which  cannot 
be  read  without  pain.  In  one  place  he  speaks  of 
heretics  as  '  denounced  by  the  clergy,  and  condemned 
*  by  the  civil  power  to  be  burned,  and  from  the  fires 
'  of  Smithfield  transferred  to  other  fires  where  the 
'  wretches  burn  for  ever.'  Mr.  Brewer  remarks  very 
feelingly  and  truthfully  that  '  when  we  find  a  nature 
'  so  pure  and  gentle  thus  soiling  its  better  self,  it 
'  shocks  us  like  the  misconduct  of  a  dear  friend.' 

Burnet  does  not  scruple  to  attribute  the  growth 
and  progress  of  a  polemical  and  persecuting  spirit  in 
Sir  Thomas  ]\Iore  to  '  the  charms  of  that  religion 
'  which  can  darken  the  cleverest  understanding  and 
'  corrupt  the  best  natures.'  And  Mr.  Froude  re- 
marks that  as  the  lives  of  remarkable  men  usually 
illustrate  some  emphatic  truth,  so  Sir  Thomas  More 
may  be  said  to  have  lived  to  illustrate  the  tendencies 
of  Eomanism  in  an  honest  mind  convinced  that  it  is 
the  true  faith. 

It  has  been  already  remarked  that  at  least  in  the 
latter  part  of  his  life  Sir  Thomas  More  wrote  under 
a  strong  feeling  of  disquietude  and  alarm.  '  The 
'  uplandish  Lutherans,'  he  says,  '  set  upon  the  tem- 
'  poral  lords :  they  slew  70,000  persons  in  one  sum- 

'  p.  no. 
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'  inor,  siilxliiinir  tlic  rciiiii;itit  in  tliat  ])uvt  of  AliiiaLnio 
'  into  ii  i'i_L:,lit  inisci-ahlc  scrvifiidc'  In  fDumiDn  witli 
his  friend  l^]rasinus  he  Ii.'id  once  looked  I'orwai'd  lo 
,'i  tiiiK;  when  tliroHL;'li  llie  iidvancenient  of  leai'iiiii;^^ 
and  a  b(;tt;er  knowlcdi^'e  of  Sfi'ipt ur(;  tliere  miiilit  be 
effected  a  ^'I'athia,!  and  |)eaceahlc  ]-efoi"in  of"al)U>es.  pi'e- 
serviiio-  the  unity  of  Chrisleiidom  nndcr  tlie  P)i-!io|) 
of  lionie  as  its  one  visible  head.  liut  this  ho[»e 
was  now  abandoned,  and  in  its  place  thei'e  was 
a  settled   conviction   that  if  the  hei'etics  in    h.nLiland   Feamftiif 

rv>  1      ,  ,     1  ,  1       •  1,     sain-'  ill  I'.ns 

were  suttered  to  t.ake  tiieu"  own  course,  a  result  ].^„,l  " 
might  be  expected  no  less  disastrous  than  that  which 
had  already  taken  ])lace  on  tlu^  Continent.  A  man 
of  ]\Iore's  gentle  temperament  would  look  upon 
vScenes  of  internal  commotion  and  bloodshed  with 
horror.  If  the  danger  could  be  averted  1)y  making 
an  examjde  of  a  fcAv  of  the  more  obstinate  heretics  he 
was  content  to  be  classed  among  the  persecutors. 
And  the  pains  which  Ir;  took  dui'ing  the  two  vears 
after  his  resignation  to  co!ivince  the  jieoph"  bv  his 
writings  that  Luther  and  Tyndale  were  false  teacliers 
are  a  clear  evidence  that  he  was  in  earnest.  The  King 
was  alienated  from  him,  all  ('ourt  favour  was  at  an 
end,  and  he;  was  actix'e  now  from  no  other  motive 
than  a  desire  to  uphold  the  connection  with  that 
Chm'cli  which  he  bcdieved  to  have  bt'cn  through  the 
]\Iiddlc  Ages  the  end)odiment  and  preservative  ot" 
much  that  is  grand  and  chixalrous:  and  altlumgh  he 
was  epiite  aware  that  she  had  I'allen  (voin  her  high 
estate  and  that  a  refortnation  was  needed,  more 
especially  in  regard  to  the  lives  and  characters  and 
qualifications  of  her  priests,  In^  iH'fused  to  trust  the 
work  of  reformation  to  such  men  as  Luther  and  his 
followers. 
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Chap.  IX.         It  was  remarked  by  Lord  Macaulay  that  the  vio- 
Simiiar  lence  of  the  Democratic  party  in  France  in  the  last 

Bui"kL^ '"  century  made  Burke  a  Tory  and  Alfieri  a  courtier : 
and  that  in  like  manner  the  violence  of  the  chiefs  of 
the  German  schism  made  Erasmus  a  defender  of 
abuses  and  turned  Sir  Thomas  More  into  a  perse- 
cutor. Throughout  the  respective  lives  of  Burke  and 
Sir  Thomas  More  there  are  several  remarkable  points 
of  coincidence.  Each  in  early  life  wrote  a  work  in 
which  social  and  political  questions  were  treated  of 
in  a  style  and  manner  that  puzzled  some  of  his 
readers:  the  one  writing  as  it  would  appear  in  imi- 
tation of  Lord  Bolingbroke,  the  other  borrowing  his 
plan  from  Plato  and  Lucian.  Each  took  alarm  at 
excesses  committed  under  the  name  of  reform ;  mis- 
taking, as  it  has  been  said,  the  turbulence  by  which 
the  tempest  clears  the  stream  for  a  permanent  defile- 
ment of  the  water.  And  each  employed  the  later 
portion  of  his  life  in  resisting  measures  intended  to 
remove  those  identical  abuses  which  in  early  life  he 
had  himself  endeavoured  notably  to  expose. 
More'sfore-  It  appears  however  that  Sir  Thomas  More  had  a 

future!  *^^  sagacious  presentiment  that  the  party  who  called  out 
for  reform  would  prevail  in  the  end.  At  a  time  when 
his  son-in-law  was  expatiating  upon  '  the  happy  estate 
'  of  the  realm  with  so  Catholic  a  Prince  that  no 
'  heretic  dared  to  show  his  face,'  More's  reply  was, 
'  Truth  indeed  it  is,  son  Roper ;  and  yet  I  pray  God 
'  that  some  of  us,  as  high  as  we  seem  to  sit  upon  the 
'  mountains,  treading  heretics  under  our  feet  like 
'  ants,  live  not  to  the  day  that  we  would  gladly  be  at 
'  league  and  composition  with  them,  to  let  them  have 
'  their  churches  quietly  to  themselves  so  that  they 
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'  woiiM  1)<'  contented   to  let  ns  li.'iv^;  ours  rjuiftly  to      ("iiv;.  rx. 
'  oufseUes.' 

It,  li!i|)|)ciis  ocr';i<i()ii;ilI\-  in  ])nl)lir  life  tl;;it  a  imimi 
wJio  comes  to  (li>(-'()\cr  llini  lii>  lon;^' <')|»[)0-ition  to  :i. 
ccftiiin  incjisnrc  or  nioxcniciit  is  in(  llcrt  ii;;!.  \sill 
oi-!i(In;ilIy  lufn  I'ound  .'ind  |il;ic('  liini'-*  11'  ;it  tlic  In  ad 
of  tlic  |);ii"l,\-  wliirli  lie  lornicrh'  o|i](0>(d.  dlif  iii;i- 
cliiiie  is  lV;uiird  lor  nii>cliicl',  ;nid  it  is  |(lr;i>;i!it  to 
tliirdv  tli:it.  ItN'  takini;-  it  in  hand  lie  ni;i\"  pfrliaps 
succeed  in  clicckinu'  its  pneipiianew  Ali-tract  riiiiit 
is  one  thiiiu',  and  ex|>edienc\'  oi*  the  doiiiii'  the  h<--t 
that  seems  praet ic;d>le  niider  the  circnm>tanee.-  is 
anotlu  r  thlnL;'; — \'et  the  attem|)t  is  made  to  identity 
tliem.  And  there  is  no  donht  that  an  amIiiiion>  man 
is  stronLiU'  iem]»te(l  to  make  a,  saci'iiice  ol'  principle  il 
he  can  thereh\"  place  himsilt'on  the  winniiiL:'  side. 

Ihit  Sir  'rinnnas  Moi-e  did  not  desert  his  colours. 
For  some  time  past  he  had  heeti  actini;'  and  Avrilinu- 
ao'ainst  the  l.iithei'aiis,  and  in  this  course  he  con- 
tiniie(l  1o  the  end.  il'lie  had  set  hine-elt' to  play  the 
])art  in  I'ji'jland  which  vras  phncd  hy  Lutlur  in 
(leiMuanx'  it,  would  liax'e  furthered  the  pr(\u"!'es>  oi' 
the  Reformation,  hut  if  would  douhth-^-^  have  c<^sl 
him  his  life.  1"his  howc  N'ei*  wouM  he  to  him  a  matter 
of  small  concern.  And  it  cost  him  hi>  lite  to  remain 
as  he  was. 

In  that  inu'cnious  woi'k  l)\' Southe\- which  iseniitK'd   s^rhovs 
'  Colhxpiics  upon   the    TroLiress  o\'  Societx  '  he  uIn 
a  series  ol"  imau'inaf\'  dialogues  hetween   himself'  ami   ^^^''''" 
Sir  Thomas  Mori''s  disemliodied  spirit      a  1'ancif'ul  de- 
vice upon  whi(di  it  was  (piaintly  remarked  hy  Charles 
Land)  that  orcat  as  may  he    the  fm-rits  e>t'  the  work 
itself  there  was  m^  need   to  call   up  a    uiu^st   to   hold 
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Chaf.  IX.  conversation  with,  and  that  it  was  making  too  free 
with  a  defunct  Chancellor  and  martyr. — Southey  gives 
it  as  his  opinion  that  if  More  had  been  a  younger  man 
by  twenty  years  he  would  have  joined  the  Reformers. 
It  seems  likely  enough  that  if  he  had  lived  in  Eliza- 
beth's reign  the  example  and  the  influence  of  Henry's 
daughter  would  have  told  upon  him  as  her  father's 
did.  And  if  he  had  lived  in  our  own  times  with  the 
experience  of  three  centuries  to  show  what  Protes- 
tantism really  is,  we  cannot  suppose  for  a  moment 
that  he  would  have  held  on  to  the  Church  of  Rome. 
The  imagi-  Southcy  puts  iuto  Sir  Thomas  More's  mouth  an 

h^Ici  di'r^       admission  that  the  Church  of  England  is  '  positively 
Church  of        '  pQod  and  comparatively  excellent ;  if  not  the  best 

England,  °  .  ^  ■  .        "i     . 

'  that  might  be  conceived,  mcomparably  the  best  the 
'  world  has  ever  seen.'  Such  was  Southey's  idea  of 
the  judgment  that  would  have  been  pronounced  by 
Sir  Thomas  More  if  he  could  have  lived  to  compare 
the  Church  of  England  as  it  now  is  with  the  Church 
of  Rome  as  he  knew  it  in  his  own  times. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  a  work  published  about  the 
same  time  with  Southey's  Colloquies,  and  bearing 
the  somewhat  similar  title  of  '  Morus,'  the  author 
indignantly  repudiates  the  assertion  made  by  Dr. 
Knight  that  Sir  Thomas  More  was  a  leading  Re- 
former until  '  human  fears  and  worldly  policy  turned 
'  him  out  of  the  way  which  he  saw  to  be  right.'  He 
treats  this  assertion  as  utterly  unfair  and  unfounded. 
He  would  hold  that  Sir  Thomas  More  having  been 
brought  over  from  his  early  opinions  to  the  true  faith 
by  a  pure  love  of  the  truth,  and  having  also  '  a  super- 
'  natural  light  given  to  him  for  his  salvation,'  could  not 
under  any  circumstances  be  in  danger  of  falling  away. 
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In  times  nearer  to  our  own  we  have  on  the  one  Cuap.  ix. 
hand  a  Life  of  Sir  Thomas  More  in  which  he  is 
represented  as  having  been  throughout  life  a  faithful 
and  devoted  member  of  the  Church  of  Rome/  And 
on  the  other  hand  Mr.  Seebohm  rej^resents  him  as 
one  of  the  three  '  Oxford  Reformers ;'  the  other  two 
being  his  friends  John  Colet  and  Erasmus.  He  thinks 
that  Colet,  Erasmus,  and  Sir  Thomas  More  were  no 
less  instrumental  in  brino;ino-  about  a  revival  of 
religion  in  the  University  of  Oxford  and  eventually 
throughout  the  country  at  large,  than  John  Wesley 
and  his  few  compeers  were  in  the  same  University 
some  centuries  afterwards.^ 

Thus  we  see  that  a  man  of  mark  who  has  been  con- 
nected with  each  of  two  opposing  parties  in  his  life- 
time comes  at  last  to  be  claimed  by  them  both ;  and 
there  is  as  warm  a  contest  to  secure  for  themselves 
the  sanction  of  his  name  as  there  was  between  the 
Greeks  and  the  Trojans  of  old  to  gain  possession  of 
the  body  of  the  hero  Patroclus. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  early  and  original  inore's  bio- 
biographies  of  Sir  Thomas  ]\lore  were  written  b}^  his  KSHaSts!^'^^^ 
son-in-law  and  his  great-grandson,  both  of  them  being 
members  of  the  Church  of  Rome ;  and  the  bias  with 
which  they  were  ^Yl'itten  is  manifest  throughout. 
His  strict  and  punctilious  observance  of  the  ordi- 
nances of  the  Church,  and  his  hair-shirt  together 
with  his  'discipline  of  knotted  cords,'  are  prominently 
brought  forward.     The  difficulty  which  is  found  by 

'  The  Life  and  Letters  of  Sir  Tlionms  More,  by  Agnes  M.  Stewart. 
1876. 

2  The  Oxford  Reformers  :  Jolin  Colet,  Erasmns,  and  Sir  Thomas 
More.     By  Frederic  Seebohm.     Second  edition.      1869. 
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Chap.  IX.  experienced  lawyers  in  ascertaining  clearly  and  posi- 
tively the  charge  upon  which  he  was  pronounced 
guilty  is  altogether  ignored,  and  it  is  assumed  as  a 
fact  that  he  died  a  martyr  to  the  Catholic  faith.  It  is 
also  worthy  of  remark  that  while  his  early  biogra- 
phers although  they  were  members  of  the  Church 
of  Rome  have  not  placed  upon  record  any  incident  of 
a  miraculous  character,  several  of  that  character  are 
recorded  by  Stapleton,  who  wrote  his  book  after  a 
long  interval  and  at  a  great  distance  from  the  scene 
of  action.  And  when  we  come  doAvn  to  a  still  later 
period  we  find  Cresacre  More,  who  wrote  in  the  reign 
of  Charles  I.,  introducing  grave  statements  of  what 
Miracles  attri-  he  bclieved  to  be  genuine  and  unquestionable  mira- 
cles. A  sum  of  money  was  supplied  by  a  miracle  to 
provide  the  winding-sheet  for  Sir  Thomas  More's 
burial.  And  one  of  his  teeth  which  was  claimed  by 
each  of  the  brothers  Heywood, — '  suddenly  to  the 
'  admiration  of  them  all  parted  in  two.' 

Bearing  in  mind  that  all  the  early  and  in  any  sense 
original  biographers  of  Sir  Thomas  More  were  de- 
voted members  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  we  shall  agree 
that  if  any  one  of  Sir  Thomas  More's  three  grandsons 
who  were  Protestants  had  undertaken  the  writing  of 
his  life,  we  should  have  been  better  able  between  the 
two  to  arrive  at  the  truth. 


CHAPTER  X. 


TIE  common  incidents  in  domestic  life  sup-  Chap.  x. 
jilying  ready  subjects  for  such  attempts,  it 
was  More's  custom  to  amuse  himself  in 
his  leisure  moments, — perhaps  while  pass- 
ing to  and  fro  between  his  own  house  and  the  Courts  at 
Westminster, — by  exercising  himself  in  Latin  versifi- 
cation. Like  most  persons  of  a  kindly  disposition  he  Fondness  for 
was  fond  of  animals,  and  we  are  told  by  Erasmus 
that  he  took  pleasure  in  watching  their  ways  and 
habits; — a  taste  which  was  inherited  in  a  remarkable 
degree  by  his  descendant  Charles  Waterton.  He 
had  at  Chelsea  an  extensive  and  well  stocked  aviary. 
And  when  he  came  home  to  his  children  he  would 
throw  off  all  the  cares  of  his  busy  life  and  join  theni 
in  their  amusements ; — taking  as  nuich  interest  as  they 
took  themselves  in  all  their  pet  animals,  the  rabbits, 
the  fox,  the  ferrets,  the  weasel,  and  the  monkey. 
This  is  stated  by  Erasmus  in  one  of  his  letters. 

Li  one  of  the  Colloquies  of  Erasiiuis  an  amusing  The  monkey 
description  is  given  of  the  clever  tactics  employed  by  Ei-."sim"s.    '' 
this  monkey  in  his  attempt  to  defeat  certain  evil  de- 
signs of  the  weasel  upon  the  rabbits.    The  same  little  Painto.iiiy 
animal  is  represented  as  playing  under  a  cushion  before  ^''•^"^'"- 
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Chap.  X.  Dame  Alice  in  Holbein's  famous  picture  of  the  More 
household.  And  inasmuch  as  the  cats  of  Montaigne 
and  Jortin  and  Cowper's  hares  are  allowed  a  certain 
sort  of  celebrity,  some  portion  of  the  same  may  perhaps 
be  extended  to  Dame  Alice  ]\Iore's  marmoset,  whose 
strategic  exploits  are  commemorated  in  one  of  the 
most  popular  works  of  Erasmus,  and  whose  actual 
portrait  is  introduced  into  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
paintings  of  Hans  Holbein. 
Present  of  The  iutcrcst  whicli  Sir  Thomas  More  took  in  dogs 

Budffius.  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  of  his  having  presented 

two  valuable  dogs,  supposed  to  have  been  greyhounds, 
to  his  learned  friend  Budaeus  the  secretary  of  Fran- 
cis I.  The  safe  arrival  of  these  dogs  in  Paris  was  an- 
nounced by  Budteus  in  a  letter  which  is  still  extant. 
The  polite  French  secretary  concludes  his  expression 
of  thanks  by  assuring  Sir  Thomas  More  that  the 
obligation  would  have  been  still  greater  and  the 
present  still  more  acceptable  if  one  of  the  donor's 
witty  letters  had  accompanied  it.  The  greyhound 
had  long  been  held  in  high  estimation  by  the  French, 
and  a  certain  breed  of  these  '  lords  of  dogs  '  had  the 
privilege  of  being  admitted  mth  their  masters  into  the 
presence  of  the  Emperor  Charlemagne.  Cavendish 
saw  greyhounds  in  the  hunt  at  Comj)iegne  wearing 
richly  damasked  plates  of  armour  upon  the  back  and 
upon  the  chest  to  protect  them  from  the  tusks  of 
the  wild  boar. 
Verses  on  tiie  After  having  watched  at  one  time  the  attitudes  and 
spider!^  ^^^  autics  of  a  Cat  playing  with  a  mouse  which  is  making 
unsuccessful  attempts  to  escape, — and  at  another  time 
the  entanglement  of  a  vagrant  fly  in  the  web  of  a 
spider, — More  set  himself  to  describe  what  he  had 
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scon  in  >[)ii'itcfl  unci  Dot    jn(']f;r!nit  L.'itin   versf; :   and      Cmi.  x. 
there  is  soinetliiriL''  (;li!iraclei'i>t  ie  in    liis   rejirer-cntin;: 
the  iT)ten(h'(l  vicliii)  in  each  ca>e  as  succc'din;.'"  ;i.t  la-t 
in  extricatiii<i-  itsell",  althoiii^h  appaiM  liti}'  in  th<;   \i-rv 
jaws  of  death. 

It    is    evi(h'nt   that    anv   inflielion    ol'   unneecssarv   Tv-.'!-.-- 

paiii  and  anv  wanlon  (h.^t  I'uction  oC  lile' wa>  I'exohinLf '" 

to  his  luitui'c!.  Thf  |)i()|»lc  ol' hi>  ideal  l.  toi)ia  main- 
taiiied  tiu;  iKdiet"  thai  it  caimor  he  suitahh;  to  tliL- 
Deity  hy  whose  honntN'  animals  ha\(;  receixid  tin- 
gift  ol' lil'e,  to  lake  i)lca-ni'e  In  iheii"  dcati!  ov  in  rla- 
orterinii,"  ol"  their  hlood.  '1  h(\'  Ik  Id  al.-o  ilic  notion 
that  the  soul>  ol'I)ea>tsare  innnortal.  llu'V  aeeoiinTcd 
it  more  decent  to  put  animaUto  a  spccdx' death  when 
re(|uired  for  man's  food  and  >n>tcnanee,  than  t(j  take 
pleasure  in  the  spectach'  of  a  tiniorou>  and  lRl[di>s 
hare  torn  to  pieces  hy  a  [)ack  of  hounds. 

It  will  he  remembered  that  ('ow|)er  in  one  of  his 
slioi'ter  ])ieces  remonsti'ates  ratlier  patheticalK'  wiih 
his  favoui'ite  s])aniel  lor  haxinL:'  killed  a  vouhl:'  l>ird. 
In  stroni^XT  lanuuaii'e  Moi'e  (Unounees  the  crueliN"  ol'  l>!!-un.o> 
a  certaui  s})ortsman  who  sei/eil  upon  a  raoi'U  -whu'li  cnnirv. 
was  makinu'  its  esc;ipe  fi'om  the  teetli  ot' a  weas^  1  and 
threw  it  to  he  t(n'ii  jimh  from  limh  hy  his  do^'s.  fhe 
man,  he  >a\'s.  wlio  can  siaiid  l>\'  and  enjo\"  such  sport 
as  this,  is  more  of  a  hrute  tlian  the  brutes  them- 
selves. 

'J'o  show  how  mu(di  tlpse  sentimeiUs  ol"  M^tre  we're  in 
advance  of  tlie  ivj;:'  in  whiidi  he  li\ed,it  is  onl\'  neces- 
sarv  to  obser\'e,  that  Aseham,  hi-^  junior  by  nearly 
half  a  centurv,  a  man  whose  rare  atiainmeius  in 
classical  learninij;'  have  gained  for  him  a  di^riug■uis]KHl 
place  among  the  early  scliolars  of  his  country,  while 
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his  unaffected  kindness  of  disposition  has  been  scarcely 
less  applauded  than  his  scholarship,  was  from  his  own 
confession  an  admirer  of  the  inhuman  practice  of  cock- 
fighting.  His  apologists  indeed  have  gone  so  far  as  to 
assert,  that  few  if  any  in  the  sixteenth  century  con- 
demned such  amusements  merely  on  the  ground  of 
their  involving  the  misery  and  destruction  of  animals. 
To  this  sweeping  charge  More  is  a  splendid  excep- 
tion; his  gentle  spirit  would  have  acquiesced  in  the 
poet's  counsel, 

Never  to  blend  our  pleasure  or  our  pride 
With  sorrow  of  the  meanest  thing  that  lives. 

The  same  feeling  of  compassion  for  all  animal 
suffering  was  a  trait  in  the  character  of  Sir  William 
Jones,  upon  whose  mind  was  indelibly  impressed  a 
couplet  of  the  Persian  poet  Ferdusi, — 

Ah  !  spare  yon  emmet,  rich  in  hoarded  grain  : 
He  lives  with  pleasure,  and  he  dies  with  pain. 

It  is  evident  from  the  number  of  pieces  in  this  col- 
lection of  which  death  is  directly  or  indirectl}^  the 
subject,  that  the  writer's  thoughts  were  often  dwell- 
in  o-  upon  death.  There  is  throughout  the  whole  a 
tone  of  melancholy,  making  itself  heard  in  the  midst 
of  those  sportive  and  satirical  effusions  which  form 
the  staple  of  the  work.  He  was  accustomed  to  con- 
template death  in  its  most  solemn  aspect : — the  cer- 
tainty of  its  coming  and  the  uncertainty  of  the  time 
when  it  may  come. 

"With  but  one  month  to  live,  thy  soul 

"Would  sink  to  earth. 
To-morrow  thou  may'st  die,  and  yet 

Thou'rtfiill  of  mirth. 


I'lin.O.MOUCS.  ]>5-j 

In  liis  OAVii  person  no  oik;  coiitciiiplatj'l  j)li\-.-i'al  Cifv.-.  X. 
pain  and  the  ordinarv-  i(iTor>  ol'dcatli  witli  mori'  un- 
iliiK'liin^'  (ii'nincss.  AddI>on  lias  j-cniai'ki-d  '  that,  li';  A!'i  r.i 
'  looked  nj)oii  the  se\ci'inLi;  of  hi-  he;id  Ironi  hi.>  ho(h 
'  as  a  cii"cinnsta,nce  Avhich  ou'jht  not  to  prfuluce  an\' 
'  cliani^'e  in  the  dis])ositI<Mi  of  his  niind  :  and  in  lhe.>'j 
])Oc;ins  we  find  inan\  jiimjoI's  that  he  had  di>ci[iline'l 
liimscll  to  this  conxielion  Iroin  his  earliest  yonth.  in 
one  place; lie  cxpaliaK  s  on  the  1'ollv  ol'j)i"oini>ini:- to  our- 
selves a  long  lii'e,  or  e\'en  \\i^iiin;_;- to  arrix'e  at  nhl  au'tj. 
In  another,  he  ('oni|tares  life  to  a  \a>t  ]iri->(»n-h<iu>e, 
COiitainine' a,  inullitude  ol'  Avretehed  inmates  :dl  >en- 
teuced  to  death;  a  sentiment,  A\'hieh  miiiht  \ve!l  ha\e 
l)een  cxpi'essed  at  that,  latter  period  of  his  lite,  when 
he  was  confined  for  the  space  of  a  whole  vcai'  in  tluj 
Tower,  and  i-(.'moved  i'rom  his  duiiLi'eon  only  to  be 
conveyed  to  the  block,  in  another  piece,  written  priv 
bably  about  the  }ear  1 ")  1  (I,  on  the  occa>ion  of  an  e>capt' 
from  shipwa-eck,  he  mourniidl}'  remarks  that  the  jo\' 
feltu[)c>n  such  a  deii\eranee  is  nothiiiu'  more  than  the 
momentary  intermission  from  pain  in  a  lexer.  A\  iih 
somethin''-  like  an  uiieonsci(tus  presau'e  of  I'uturiiw  he 
observes  that  on  land  thei'e  are  more  danu'ers  than 
on  the  sea ;  and  that  sleel,  or  >onie  malady  moi'e  to  be 
dreaded  than  death  iiself,  will  b^'  ii^  precur>or.  In 
another  place;  he  speaks  of  life  itst  If  as  nothinu' bet  ter 
than  a  gradual  process  of  dying.  The  oil  in  the  lanij) 
is  contiiuially  wasting  away;  we  are  tlyiug  even  while 
we  speak.  i»v  constant  di>ciiirme  he  had  act[uirid 
this  settled  habit  and  con\iction  ol"  mind  :  and  at  last, 
wdien  reminded  b}'  tlu'  Puke  o{  Xortolk  that  the 
King's  displeasure  might  probabl\  deprive  him  of  lil'e, 
he  replied,  '  Js  that  all,  my  Lord?- -why  then  there  is 
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'  no  more  difFercnce  between  your  Grace  and  me,  but 
'  that  I  shall  die  to-day,  and  you  to-morrow.' 

The  age  in  which  Sir  Thomas  More  lived  and  in- 
deed the  whole  of  the  preceding  century  had  been 
to  men  of  high  position  a  season  of  peril  and  vicissir 
tude.  The  Pope  himself  having  been  driven  to  ex- 
tremities by  famine  was  kept  for  many  months  a 
prisoner  in  the  castle  of  St.  Angel o.  In  England  it 
was  no  unusual  thino;  for  the  hitrhest  and  mightiest  in 
the  land  to  find  themselves  sinking  into  unforeseen 
troubles  and  disasters,  the  end  of  which  was  often 
upon  the  scaffold.  Such  was  the  fate  of  Fisher,  Crom- 
well, the  Earl  of  Surrey,  and  of  More  himself:  and  such 
would  probably  have  been  the  end  of  AVolsey  if  that 
fatal  disease  at  Leicester  Abbey  had  not  intervened. 
The  slipperiness  of  Fortune,  her  blindness,  the  constant 
revolution  of  her  wheel,  and  her  proneness  to  bring 
down  the  man  of  high  degree  and  to  exalt  the  lowly, 
form  the  subject  of  one  of  More's  Epigrammata.  And 
he  has  left  several  English  pieces  upon  the  same  sub- 
ject, administering  wholesome  advice  to  those  who  seek 
Fortune  and  also  caution  to  those  who  trust  in  her. 
These  were  written  in  early  youth,  and  they  evince 
a  thoughtfulness  in  advance  of  his  years.  If  he  had 
been  gifted  with  the  power  of  looking  into  futurity 
he  could  not  have  delineated  with  more  preciseness 
the  transmission  of  the  Chancellorship  from  Wolsey 
to  himself,  and  from  himself  to  the  next  of  For- 
tune's favourites,  than  in  a  passage  which  with  a 
slight  modification  of  obsolete  orthography  will  run 
thus : — 

'  And  wlien  she  robbeth  one,  down  goeth  his  pride, 
'  He  weeping  wailing  cnrseth  her  full  sore. 
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'  \VliiI(.'  lie,  rccri\  ill'/  ii,  (.ii  rnlhcr  si'lc,  Ciiai  .  X. 

'  Is  .i;l;i<l,  ami  Mr-^utli  Iht  (.fiiiiiicH  llicn-forc 
'  I'llt   111  ;i  wliilc  slii;  |(i\rtli   liiiu  III)  liioic, 

'  i\nil  ;jlii|(.-lii  I'runi   liiiii." 

And  [)res(;iit]y  IoUons'  llic  oiniiious  lines:  — 

' 'J'lic  head  ihal  late  laiil  ca-ily  an<l  Mifl 
'  liislcail  ul'|iillc.\vs  lielli  <iii  tlin  l)l(ick." 

It,  seems  not  ;i(  :ill  iiiiprolciMe  tliat  Ilnlliciii  tor»k  H.-.ii.fin". 
i'j'oiii  tliese  lines  of  his  friend  and  ]);itr()n  Sir  Tlionnis  i!',',r"u!i..'' 
]\Iore,  an  idea  'wliieli  was  aln  i-\\  ar(ls  developed  in  a 
remarktible  pictiii'e  of  I'\)iMiine  and  her  avIkcI,  Im  ar- 
iiii^  the  dat(!  of"  1  ")r).')  wliieh  was  the  \car  al'tei'  .Moi'e 
ceased  to  he  (diancc  llor.'  l-'ortune  is  i-e]»i\'>eiited  as 
standinu"  ii[)on  a  i^'lobe,  and  she  liolds  a  rope  ^\'hi(•h  is 
attached  to  her  wheel.  On  the  top  o1"  the  wheel  is 
seated  a  man  wearini^'  a  crown,  who  >a\s  in  (iernuUi 
somethinir  to  this  ellect : — 

o 

'  Xow  lidlil  1  ndc  ami  sway. 
How  Itinu;  "(will  last  1  faniint  >av.' 

Oil  the   iMi^lit  a  man  who  is  fallinLi'  down    i"r(^m  \\\c 
wdieel  clutches  it  \vith  his  hands  and  exclaims:  — 

'  ■My  (lay  is  (<\-v.  no  ninrt'  I  n'iL:n. 

Say,  (iod  ami   I'arih.  what  shall   1  uaiii?' 

On  tlie  otliei'  side  a  man  is  cTMnhinu-  the  wheel.  whc> 
sa}'s : — 

'  Xow  >hali   1  soon  a  nilor  1h' 
Ifdoalii  do  mil  lav  liiild  I't"  u\c.' 

At  the  bottom  of  the  wheel  lies  a  I'ourtli  man,  who 
says :— 

'  I  bide  tho  iiour." 
^  This  picture  is  in  the  possession  ot"  tlio  Duko  of  Devonshire. 
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Over  the  wheel  are  three  figures  hovering  in  the 
air,  which  are  intended  to  rejDresent  the  Almighty 
Father  and  two  angels. 

The  same  sentiment  was  adopted  by  Philip  Earl 
of  Arundel  who  died  after  a  long  imprisonment  in 
the  Tower  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  and  who,  as  we 
may  suj)pose,  was  not  unacquainted  with  the  writings 
of  More  and  the  paintings  of  Holbein.  On  his  death- 
bed he  addressed  Blount  the  Lieutenant  of  the  Tower, 
who  had  treated  him  harshly,  in  these  words, — 
'  Remember,  good  Mr.  Lieutenant,  that  God  who 
•  with  his  finger  turneth  the  unstable  wheel  of  this 
'  variable  world,  can  in  the  revolution  of  a  few  days 
'  bring  you  to  be  a  prisoner  also,  and  to  be  kept  in 
'  the  same  place  where  }'ou  now  keep  others.'  Which 
actually  took  place  in  the  course  of  seven  weeks. 
Blount  fell  into  disgrace  and  was  kept  a  close  prisoner 
in  the  Tower  under  another  Lieutenant  who,  as  we 
read, — '  carried  as  hard  a  hand  over  him  as  he  had 
'  done  over  others,'  ^ 

In  those  days  besides  the  more  summary  process 
on  the  scaflfold  there  was  an  amount  of  wear  and  tear 
in  public  life  which  operated  much  in  contracting 
the  allotted  span.  Wolsey  was  a  worn  out  old  man 
before  he  had  reached  the  age  of  sixty.  Erasmus 
struggled  on  through  accumulating  infirmities  until 
he  died  at  the  age  of  sixty-nine.  More  himself  at 
the  time  when  those  solemn  reflections  upon  the  un- 
certainty of  life  were  noted  down  had  scarcely  arrived 
at  that  turning-point  which  has  been  styled  the 
keystone  of  life's  arch.  And  when  he  resigned  his 
office  at  the  age  of  fifty-four,  he  said  to  the  King 

*  See  a  Life  of  the  Earl  of  Arundel  edited  by  the  Duke  of  Norfolk. 
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that  he  felt  the  time  had  come  for  him  to  '  bestow  the  Chap,  x, 
'  residue  of  his  life  about  the  provision  of  his  soul  in 
'  the  service  of  God.'  At  fifty-five  he  had  'left  off 
'  all  earthly  pursuits,  having  nothing  to  seek  or  desire 
'  but  the  life  to  come.'  And  at  the  time  of  his  execu- 
tion he  was  suffering  under  painful  and  fatal  maladies, 
although  his  age  was  not  more  than  fifty-seven. 

That  very  striking  remark  made  by  Sir  Thomas 
More  to  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  wliich  has  been  already 
alluded  to  will  show  that  he  felt  a  sort  of  presenti-  More'spre- 
ment  that  it  would  be  the  King's  jiolicy  to  remove  ^^°  ™^° ' 
him  in  order  to  act  as  a  warning  to  others.  Being  re- 
minded by  the  Duke  that — '  Principis  indignatio  mors 
'  est;'  and  warned  that  his  refusal  to  acquiesce  in 
the  divorce  of  Katharine  and  the  abrogation  of  the 
Pope's  supremacy  in  England  might  cost  him  his  life  ; 
he  told  the  Duke  that  neither  his  own  life  nor  the 
Duke's  life  was  worth  much.  '  There  is  no  more 
'  diff'erence  between  us  than  that  I  shall  die  to-day 
'  and  you  to-morrow.'  A  prediction  which  was  very 
nearly  being  fulfilled.  The  Duke  was  formally  sen- 
tenced to  be  beheaded,  and  if  the  King  had  lived  one 
day  longer  that  sentence  would  have  been  carried  out. 

Among  other  pieces  in  the  volume  which  are  of  a  Lines  on 
character  more  serious  than  the  rest  may  be  i)laccd  ^^^^^^^' 
a  distich  which  is  headed  by  the  scriptural  injunc- 
tion respecting  prayer, — '  Let  thy  words  be  few.'  Al- 
though it  is  not  here  introduced  as  a  translation,  the 
idea  occurs  among  the  sayings  which  have  been 
ascribed  to  Socrates,  and  it  occurs  also  in  a  well- 
known  couplet  from  the  Greek  Anthologia. 

O  God,  each  blessing  true  bestow 
"Whether  we  ask  for  it  or  no. 
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And  every  ill  for  which  we  pray 
In  thy  great  mercy  turn  away. 

The  same  sentiment  occurs  also  in  a  letter  which 
More  addressed  to  his  wife  at  home  when  he  was  in- 
formed that  his  barns  and  all  the  produce  of  his  land 
had  been  consumed  by  fire.  After  giving  instructions 
that  their  poor  neighbours  and  dependents  should 
suffer  no  loss,  he  adds, — '  peradventure  we  have  often 
'  more  cause  to  thank  God  for  our  loss  than  for  our 
'  winning,  for  his  wisdom  better  seeth  what  is  good 
'  for  us  than  we  do  ourselves.' 

It  is  also  introduced  by  Johnson  in  his  Vanity  of 
human  AVishes. 

'  Still  raise  to  Heaven  the  supplicating  voice, 

'  But  leave  to  Heaven  the  measure  and  the  choice  ; 

'  Implore  his  aid,  in  his  decisions  rest, 

'  Secure  whate'er  he  gives,  he  gives  the  best.' 

We  find  it  recorded  that  in  an  argument  entered 
into  by  Henry  VIII.  with  a  learned  theologian,  the 
King  maintained  the  thesis  that  in  the  case  of  lay- 
men it  is  not  necessary  that  words  should  be  used  in 
the  offering  of  prayer,  all  that  is  required  being  in- 
ward prayer,  the  prayer  of  the  mind.  Doubtless  at 
a  time  when  all  public  prayer  was  offered  in  Latin, 
which  language  very  few  of  the  worshippers  under- 
stood, the  King  might  plausibly  maintain  his  thesis. 

Sir  Thomas  seems  to  have  endeavoured  to  impress 
upon  his  mind  various  maxims  of  morality  by  putting 
them  into  Latin  verse.  Of  one  of  such  the  following 
is  a  contemporaneous  translation : — 

'  Bear  grief  with  patience.      Fortune  will  amend. 
'  If  Fortune  mend  not,  death  will  soon  it  end.' 

Another  of  the  same  date  runs  thus : — 
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'  Let  no  vexatious  trouble  make  thee  a  la  mart.  Ciivr.  X. 

'  If  long,  it  is  but  light: — if  burdensome,  but  short.' 

He  gives  ver}'  profitable  advice  to  those  persons  who  Antk-ipation 
make  themselves  miserable  by  the  anticipation  of  evils 
which  may  never  come. 

Fool !   tliy  Ijosoni  thus  to  fill 
With  boding  fears  of  future  ill. 
If  it  Cometh  not,  'tis  plain 
Thou  hast  suffer'd  needless  pain, 
If  it  come,  however  sore 
Troubles  press'd  on  thee  before, 
Thou  hast  added  one  grief  more. 

In  another  place  he  says : — 

I  grieve  not  for  the  dead : 

I  grieve  for  some  I  see, 
Living  men  tortured  with  the  dread 

Of  evil  yet  to  be. 

This  corresponds  so  exactly  with  a  passage  in  Comus  Milton's 
as  to  render  it  probable  that  Milton  may  have  had  ^'°™"^- 
More's  lines  in  his  mind  when  he  wrote  it : — 

'  Be  not  over  exquisite 
'  To  cast  the  fashion  of  uncertain  evils. 
'  For,  grant  they  be  so  ;  — while  they  rest  unknown, 
'  What  need  a  man  forestall  his  date  of  grief, 
'  And  run  to  nieet  what  he  would  most  avoid !  ' 

The  same  may  be  said  of  the  anonymous  author  of 
the  following  distich : — 

'  If  evils  come  not,  then  our  fears  are  vain  : 
'  And  if  they  do,  fear  but  augments  the  pain.' 

The  emptiness  of  popular  applause,  and  the  folly  Popular 
of  being  anxious  about  the  fame  which  it  lies  within  ^rP^''"®*'- 
the  power  of  the    unwashed  artisan, — '  cerdo,' — to 
give  or  take  away  at  his  pleasure,  is  gravely  dilated 
upon.     What  will  such  honour  do  for  }ou— he  asks— 
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Chap.  X.  as  if  anticipating  a  well-known  passage  of  Shake- 
speare/— if  your  finger  aches  ?  In  one  of  his  recorded 
apophthegms  we  have  a  sentiment  not  very  dissimilar 
to  this : — '  To  aim  at  honour  here  is  to  set  up  a  coat 
'  of  arms  at  the  prison-gate.' 

Another  piece  on  the  emptiness  of  all  earthly 
things, — '  Ad  contemptum  hujus  vitae,' — has  been  thus 
translated  :  — 

By  the  wind  the  reeds  are  shaken, — 

Daily  troubles  man  do  shake  : 
Anger,  fear,  and  hope  and  sorrow 

Cause  his  very  soul  to  quake. 
Trifles  light  as  air  they  be, — 
Shame  if  such  should  rufile  thee. 

A  considerable  number  of  the  Epigrammata  have  for 
their  subject  the  perfections  and  the  imperfections  of 
the  female  character,  to  describe  which  was  a  favourite 
occupation  with  writers  of  poetry  in  England  from 
an  early  period,  having  its  origin  perhaps  in  the 
writings  of  Boccaccio. 
Chaucer  on  Chauccr   represents  woman  in   one  passage  as  a 

creature  almost  if  not  quite  angelic.  In  early  life  we 
are  cherished  and  fostered  by  her.  In  time  of  sick- 
ness she  cheers  us  and  comforts  us,  and  oftentimes 
she  suffers  sore  for  our  distress.  In  adversity  she 
is  true  as  steel.  And  therefore  we  ought  not  to  speak 
harm  of  woman  carelessly,  but  rather — 

'  In  reverence  of  the  heaven'.s  queen 

'  We  ought  to  worship  all  women  that  been.' 

And  as  to  those  'jangiers  or  praters'  who  speak 
evil  of  woman,  Chaucer  prays  devoutly  that  they  may 

^  Can  honour  set  to  a  leg  ?  No  ; — or  an  anu  ? — Xo.  Or  take  away 
the  gi-ief  of  a  wound  ? — No. 

Henry  TV.,  Part  i.  Act  v. 
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come  to  an  untimely  end;  suggesting  specially  that      Chap. x. 
it  may  please  heaven  they  break  their  necks. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  question  however  we  find 
a  passage  in  which,  after  solemnly  professing  to  a 
certain  lady  the  most  devoted  admiration  of  her 
beauty,  he  concludes  and  crowns  the  whole  by  quot- 
ing what  he  gives  her  to  understand  is  a  wise  and 
much  approved  adage  : — 

'  In  principio  mulier  est  homiiiis  confusio.' 

Adding  what  he  rather  impudently  avouches  to  be  a 
true  translation  of  the  same : — 

'  The  sentence  of  the  Latin  is 
'  Woman  is  mannes  joy  and  mannes  bliss.' 

Gower  says  that  there  is  for  man  no  solace  if  Gower, 
woman  is  absent.  In  her  absence  the  world's  joy  is 
away.  Her  presence  inspires  knighthood,  fosters 
chivalry,  causes  men  to  be  jealous  of  their  honour,  and 
to  make  it  their  aim  to  be  '  sans  peur  et  sans  reproche.' 
And  Lydgate  argues  that  the  failings  of  a  few  should  Lydgate. 
not  be  allowed  to  bring  rebuke  upon  the  good  and 
perfect.  The  ruby  and  the  sapphire  are  not  thought 
the  worse  of  because  there  are  counterfeits  in  the 
world ;  the  lily  and  the  rose  and  the  violet  are  not 
the  less  lovely  because  the  soil  produces  weeds  also ; 
nor  are  the  herbs  in  the  garden  of  the  less  virtue  be- 
cause out  of  the  earth  there  grow  also  many  '  crooked 
'  sticks  and  briers.' 

Every  medal  however  has  its  reverse : — in  another 
place  Lydgate  expatiates  upon  the  deceitfulness  of  a 
certain  portion  of  the  sex, — those  '  serpents  of  silver 
'  sheen,' — those  heavenly  ones  '  with  their  golden 
'  tresses '  who  are  very  lionesses  when  brought  to  the 
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proof.  Here  however  prudence  interposes  and  he 
cliecks  himself. — '  Of  this  matter  I  dare  to  speak 
'  no  more.' 

In  coming  down  to  the  sixteenth  century  we  find 
jDopular  tracts  written  on  both  sides  of  the  question, 
and  in  one  instance  by  the  same  author,  Edward 
Gosynhyll.^  In  the  following  century  the  heroines 
as  depicted  by  Sir  Philip  Sidney  are  faultless  per- 
sonifications of  virtue,  grace,  and  loveliness. 

Among  the  Epigrammata  we  find  a  few  in  which 
the  female  sex,  both  wedded  and  unwedded,  are 
treated  Avith  much  tenderness  and  respect :  in  others 
they  are  treated  much  the  reverse. 

One  lady  whom  he  calls  Gellia  is  addressed  thus : — 

Gellia,  thy  looking-glass  is  all  a  snare  : — 

If  it  told  true,  ' 

A  second  time  therein  thou  would'st  not  dare 
Thyself  to  view. 

She  is  reminded  that  her  complexion  is  not  such  as 
to  place  her  among  the  '  fair  '  sex. 

Gellia,  the  man  is  wrong  who  calls  thee  dark  : 
Who  calls  thee  black,  is  nearer  to  the  mark. 

In  another  place  he  humorously  dilates  upon  her 
practice  of  spending  half  the  day  in  bed.  And  he 
also  amuses  himself  by  exposing  certain  artificial  con- 
trivances for  preserving  the  graces  of  youth,  with 
which  the  ancient  belles  of  thereign  of  Henry  VIII. 
seem  to  have  been  sufiiciently  well  acquainted. 

Sir  James  Mackintosh  remarks,  that  Morels 
daughter  Margaret  seems  to  have  been  the  only 
female   whom   he   regarded   with   positive   respect; 

1  In  his  '  Scole  House  of  women,'  and  his  '  Praise  of  all  women.' 
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lookinf^  upon  the  sex  in  general  as  better  qualified  to  ^-'"*p-  ^'• 
relish  a  jest,  than  to  take  part  in  more  serious  con- 
versation. At  a  period  when  all  education  was 
extremely  meagre  ,and  defective,  this  is  easily  ac- 
counted for ;  and  More  was  the  first  to  find  a  remedy 
for  it.  The  system  of  education  adopted  by  him  in 
his  own  family  was  calculated  to  exalt  the  female 
character  to  an  unprecedented  degree  of  excellence. 
His  daughters  indeed  were  the  admiration  of  all  sirTiiomas 
learned  men.  Leland  compares  them  to  the  three  dlu'^lters 
Graces,  addressing  them  in  complimentary  lines  as 
'  Charitasa  corona.'  He  says  that  they  did  not  employ 
their  fair  and  dextrous  fingers  like  others  of  their  sex 
at  the  spinning-wheel,  but  rather  in  turning  over  the  iiow  educated, 
pages  of  Roman  eloquence  or  in  writing  out  their 
comments  upon  Homer  and  Aristotle;  and  that  in 
these  nobler  pursuits  the  manly  sex  are  in  danger  of 
being  outstripped.  Erasmus  also  in  one  of  liis 
dialogues  represents  a  learned  lady  as  warning  an 
Abbot  that  if  his  fraternity  do  not  give  better  heed  to 
their  learning,  they  will  soon  find  the  women  preach- 
ing to  the  people  and  presiding  in  the  Divinity  schools 
and  even  wearing  the  mitre.  In  another  place  Eras- 
mus says  that  thegeneralityof  young  women  when  they 
come  home  from  hearing  a  sermon  are  quite  ready  to 
tell  you  in  their  way  something  about  the  capabiUties 
of  the  preacher,  and  to  describe  his  features  and  his 
person:  but  Avhcn  you  ask  them  what  subject  he 
treated  upon  and  how  he  handled  it,  they  become  silent. 
Not  so  the  daughters  of  Sir  Thomas  More.  They  will  Their  rei>ort 
give  you  an  epitome  of  the  whole  discourse.  And  if  °*  s*^""«"*- 
it  happens  that  the  preacher  has  said  anything  rather 
foolish,  anything  unsound,   anything  foreign  to  his 
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subject,  as  preachers  are  sometimes  apt  to  do,  they 
will  pronounce  upon  it  the  judgment  which  it  deserves. 
Erasmus  thought  that  this  is  beyond  question  the 
right  way  in  which  we  should  hear  sermons.  And  it 
was  his  belief  that  to  enjoy  the  social  intercourse  of 
accomplished  females  such  as  these  were,  cannot  fail 
to  increase  a  man's  happiness  and  to  give  an  addi- 
tional charm  to  life. 

Erasmus  goes  on  to  say  that  while  he  was  in  con- 
versation with  More  on  this  subject  he  happened  to 
remark,  that  to  lose  a  child  upon  whom  so  much 
loving  care  has  been  bestowed  in  the  training  must 
on  that  account  entail  the  greater  amount  of  sorrow 
upon  the  parent.  To  which  More  replied  that  if  it 
should  ever  be  his  lot  to  part  with  one  of  his  daughters, 
he  would  rather  that  she  should  die  an  intelligent  and 
accomplished  woman  than  an  ignorant  one. 

In  dealing  with  the  trials  and  misfortunes  of  wedded 
life  he  allows  unlimited  scope  to  his  satirical  pleasantry, 
and  to  a  worthless  wife  he  gives  no  quarter.  When 
he  says,  in  one  place,  that  nature  has  produced  no- 
thing, '  quod  tristius  sit,  ac  magis  viros  gravet,'  than 
a  wife ; — and  again  that  she  who  is  permitted  to  tread 
on  her  husband's  foot  to-day  will  trample  upon  his 
head  to-morrow; — there  is  a  seriousness  about  it 
which  hints  that  he  was  in  earnest. 

The  fate  of  an  unlucky  fortune-teller,  who  read  in 
the  stars  everything  except  the  misdeeds  of  his  own 
spouse  at  home,  is  descanted  upon  in  every  variety  of 
form.  To  a  friend,  whose  choice  in  matrimony  had 
been  unfortunate,  he  says : — '  If  you  treat  her  well, 
'  she  becomes  worse,  and  if  you  treat  her  ill,  she  is 
'  worst  of  all :  she  will  become  a  good  wife  when  she 
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'  dies;  better  if  slie  dies  hefore  Inr  liu.^baii'] ;  and  hi-.-t       Cnir.  x. 
'  of  all  if  sli(!  di(!S  sjx'cdily.' 

From  this  I'^i'iiiicis  'rii\-iiiic  lakes  his  (■piiirain. 

IVfy  frIeiKl,  if  lliul  my  juiljinient,  do  not  fail, 
As  one  u'cll  t;iiiirlit  by  lonir  cxpericrifc  skill, 
'iliy  wile  iil\v;i\s  i>  liii;  a  iiccdt'ul  ill, 
And  lu'sl  is  liad,  tliouLdi  fair  she  lic-ar  her  sail. 
lint  used  not  well,  sjie  worser  is  to  thee  :  — 
And  worst  ol"all  when  liest  she  seems  to  l»c. 

'I'liy  wile  is  <^<hu\,  when  she  f"or>akcs  this  li.Ldit, 

And  yields  liy  Inrre  to  initure's  destiny  ; 

Slu>  lietter  is,  than  livintr.  it' she  die. 

And  best  when  she  doth  soonest  take  her  tlitrht. 

For  so  to  thee  thine  ease  she  dotli  restore, 

AVIiich  soonest  had,  duth  comllirt  thee  the  more. 

It  is  quite  possi1)le  that  More  may  liave  Ixmh  made 
familiar  \vith  hard  sayin<^s  against  women  in  his  carK" 
youth.  His  father  the  Judge  was  accustomed  to 
say  that  when  a  man  took  to  himself  a  wife  it  was  sir.i.im  M-re 
like  putting  his  hand  into  a  vessel  containing  a  hundred  ""  '"'"■■■'•'='-'• 
snakes  and  one  eel : — ])()ssihl\'  he  might  draw  out  the 
eel:  but  the  chances  arc  a  hundred  to  one  tliat  he  is 
stung  by  a  snake. 

The  same  idea  is  found  in   one  of  Flore's  llngli>h 
pieces. 

'  I^o  in  this  pond  be  fisli  and  tVonjs  tliev  hoih, 
'Cast  in  yonr  net, — lint  be  you  lief  or  luaih, 

'  II(tl(l  yon  content,  as  Fortune  list  assign, 

'  For  it  Is  your  own  li>]iinj;;  and  not  mine.' 

And  Fortune  acts  as  a  sort  of  Xcnu'sis,  distrihutinii- 
her  gifts  on  the  whole  impaiiially. 

'  To  sonic  she  sendeth  ehihh-on,  riches,  wealth. 
'  Honour,  worshij).  and  reverence  all  his  lite  :  — 
'  But  yet  she  pincheth  him  with  a  shrewd  wit'e." 
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Cii.M>.  X.  Sir  Thomas  More's  friend  Erasmus  after  spending 

some  time  in  England  with  his  patron  Lord  Mount- 
joy,  writes  an  amusing  account  of  his  reception  in 
England,  and  of  his  admiration  of  theEnglish  ladies  ; — 
so  fair,  so  beautiful,  and  so  affable  that  if  his  Parisian 

Erasmus  on      friend  wcrc  to  see  them  he  would  prefer  them  even  to 

Enokiir '"  *^^  Muses,  and  would  desire  to  spend  his  life  among 
them.  On  the  subject  of  matrimony  however  Eras- 
mus was  cool  and  cautious.  He  wrote  two  pieces, 
one  in  its  praise  and  the  other  against  it.  Lord 
j\[ountjoy  having  read  the  former  told  Erasmus  that 
it  had  entirely  convinced  him  and  that  he  had  resolved 
to  marry  without  delay.  Erasmus  replied, — 'but  you 
'  have  not  read  the  second!' — '  No;  I  leave  that  to 
'  you,' — said  Lord  Mountjoy.  Erasmus,  who  died 
unmarried,  seems  to  have  thought  the  adverse  argu- 
ment the  more  conclusive  of  the  two. 

In  connection  with  this  subject  it  may  be  remarked 
that  in  one  of  More's  Dialogues  allusion  being  made 
to  the  superstitious  manner  of  worshipping  saints  and 
the  preferring  to  them  unlawful  petitions,  a  special 
reference  is  made  to  a  practice  then  in  vogue  among 

Offerings  by     married   women   of  presenting   an    offering   at    St. 

Uncumber,'  Paul's  to  a  ccrtaiu  Saint  Wilgefort — better  known  as 
Saint  Uncumber, — '  in  trust  that  she  shall  uncumber 
'  them  of  their  husbands.'  More  undertakes  to  say 
something  in  defence  or  rather  in  extenuation  of  the 
practice.  In  the  first  place  he  says  that  the  offering 
consists  of  nothing  more  than  a  few  grains  of  oats,  and 
that  it  is  allowed  that  the  offerings  of  a  whole  year 
'  would  not  feed  three  geese  and  a  gander  for  a  week : ' 
— it  is  not  therefore  maintained  for  the  sake  of  any 
profit  accruing  thereby  to  the  Church.     But  to  the 
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wonu.Ti  tliciiiHelves  wlio  jikkIc  iIk^  c)!!"*  i-jnii"  profit  iii;i.\-      Chm   x. 
accrue  in  vuiioiis  wiiys.     'I  Im'V  Jn<'i\'  l^f  '  iiiK'iiiiil»ir<fl,'   m-.p-'.  in- 
if  tlit^ir   liusb;ui(ls    cliaii^L^c   tlicii'    '  cuuiixroii:-   condi-   ',\J,.,,'^_ 
'  tioTis  '   towards    thciii.      And  tlicy  rn;iy   b<;   nncuTn- 
bcrcd,  ii"  they  tlicmsclvcs  '  cliaii^i!;';  tlicir  cuinljcrous 
'  tongues,'  which  in  iiict  may  perli;i[).s  Ix;  'the  e;iuse 
^  of  all  this  cuniherance.'     And  lasth',  it'  tliey  cannot 
be  uncumbered  but  by  death,  y(;t  it  nia\-  hajipcn  to 
be  '  by  their  own  death,'  in  whicli  case   'their  hus- 
'  bands  will  be  safe  enouu-h.' — '  Xav,  nav,'  says  More'.s 
respondent  in  the  I)ialon;ne,  'ye  find   thein  not  such 
fools,  I  wai'rant  you  !  ' 

At  a  time  when  mai-riaues  were  (ilteii  brounlit  tIk- Kinir 
about  wiilutut  mucli  rt'<^'a.i'd  to  tlie  feeliuLis  of  the  con-  lu'r  .Mr.iiivk.-. 
tracting  p:irties,  wt;  cannot  l)e  surj)rised  at  the  great 
nund:)er  of  ludiappy  mai'iMnges.  Jt  appears  i'rom  a 
letter  written  by  Sir  Thomas  ^lore  to  Wols^y  that  a 
certain  i\lr.  IJrokc  M'as  desirous  to  ol)tain  the  King's 
sanction  to  a  marriage  whicli  lu;  contemplated.  At 
Wolsey's  reqtiest  Moi-c  laid  the  matter  before  the 
King; — who  '  answered  that  he  would  take  a  breath 
'  therein,'  and  lliat  he  would  '  iirst  speak  with  the 
'  young  man  himscdf.'  Tlie  truth  of"  the  mattif  was 
that  the  King  liad  got  a  jn-omisc  tVom  Mr.  I'.roke  that 
he  would  not  marry  without  his  ad \  ice  ; — '  because  the 
'  Kinji  intended  to  marrv  him  to  one  oi'  the  (..hueii's 
'  maidens.' 

In  another  of  these  pre-arranged  marriages  Sir 
Thomas  More  appears  to  have  btn'ti  emjiloyed  by  the 
King  as  a  sort  of  oliicial  negotiator,  lie  writes  to 
Wolsey  that  Sir  A\'illiam  Tyler  ait  alderman  oi 
London  is  desirous  to  marry  a  certain  widow  who  .\iuiaiu;si-:uui 
m  some  sense  is  a  ward  m  Ldiaiicerv:  anu  tliat  lie  is  „uiow. 


Chap.  X. 


I! 


An  epigram 
attributed  to 
More. 
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instructed  by  the  King  to  represent  to  Wolsey,  being 
the  Chancellor,  that '  for  special  favour  which  he  bears 
'  to  Tyler  he  greatly  desires  that  he  should  have  the 
'  widow.'  And  the  King  requires  Wolsey  to  pursue 
the  most  effectual  means  by  which  '  his  Highness' 
'  desire  '  may  be  carried  out ; — so  Avill  he  be  '  right 
'  specially  pleased,'  and  the  fortunate  Sir  Wilham 
will  be  bound  to  pray  for  the  Cardinal's  '  good  Grace ' 
during  the  remainder  of  his  life. 

AVhether  the  lady  herself  is  likely  to  be  'right 
'  specially  pleased,' — indeed  whether  she  has  herself 
been  consulted  in  the  matter  at  all, — is  a  question  upon 
which  '  his  Highness '  does  not  appear  to  have  be- 
stowed a  thought. 

The  following  English  epigram  illustrative  of  that 
good  old  proverb  which  gives  a  caution  against 
marrying  in  haste  lest  you  should  have  to  repent  at 
leisure,  is  ascribed  by  Warton  to  Sir  Thomas  More. 
He  states  it  also  to  be  the  first  printed  epigram  in 
the  language. 

A  student  at  his  book  so  placed 

That  wealth  he  might  have  won, 
From  book  to  wife  did  flit  in  haste, 

From  wealth  to  woe  to  rtin. 

Now  who  hath  played  a  feater  cast 

Since  juggling  first  begun  ; — 
In  knitting  of  himself  so  fast, 

He  hath  himself  undone  ! 


The  writer  of  the  Epigrammata  however  makes 
ample  amends  for  his  satirical  remarks  upon  married 
life  by  introducing  certain  longer  and  more  studied 
pieces  in  which  there  is  displayed  such  a  courteous 
delicacy  of  feeling,  as  will  remove  in  some  degree 
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the  imputations  which  lie  upon  his  gallantry.     The      Chap.  x. 
first  of  these  is  the  recommendation  to  his   friend  What  a  wife 
Candidus  of  a  wife ; — a  certain  lady  whom  he  de-  °"^  ^  ^"  ** 
scribes  as  worthy  to  be  classed  with  all  the  illustrious 
matrons  of  antiquity ; — although  portionless,  she  will 
be  a  treasure  more  precious  to  her  husband  than  all 
the  wealth  of  Croesus. 

It    has    been    thus    translated    by    Archdeacon 
Wrangham : — 

To  Candidus. 

Enough  by  vagrant  love 

Dear  youth,  you've  been  misled, 
O  rise  these  joys  above, 

And  quit  the  lawless  bed. 

Some  consort  in  your  arms, 

Heart  linked  to  heart,  embrace, 
Who  with  transmitted  charms 

Your  lengthening  line  may  grace. 

So  did  for  you  your  su-e  : 

The  debt  with  interest  due 
Posterity  require, 

My  Candidus,  from  you. 

Nor  be  it  chief  your  aim 

Fortune  or  face  to  seek. 
Slight  love  attends  the  dame 

Sought  for  her  purse  or  cheek. 

No  purer  love  can  bear 

The  flame  which  fortune  fires  : 
It  vanishes  in  air. 

And  ere  it  lives,  expires. 

Nay,  fortune's  courted  charms 

Fade  in  the  miser's  grasp, 
When  doomed  within  his  arms 

An  unloved  spouse  to  clasp. 
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And  beauty's  vaunted  power 
By  fever's  tooth  decays, 

Or  time-struck,  like  a  flower 
Beneath  the  solar  blaze. 

Then  vows  are  urged  in  vain ; — 
With  beauty's  passing  hue, 

Bound  shigly  by  that  chain, 
Affection  passes  too. 

But  genuine  is  the  love 

Which  reason,  virtue,  rears  : 

All  fever  s  force  above, 

Above  the  assault  of  years. 

First,  scrutinize  her  birth  : 
Be  sure  her  mother's  mild. 

Oft  with  her  mother's  milk 
The  mother  fires  her  child. 

Next,  in  herself  be  seen 

Good  temper's  gentlest  tone. 

Still  placid  be  her  mien, 
Unruffled  by  a  frown. 

And  still  her  cheek's  best  charm 
Be  her's — sweet  modesty. 

No  lover-clasping  arm, 
No  love-provoking  eye. 

Far  from  her  lip's  soft  door 
Be  noise,  be  silence  stern. 

And  her's  be  learning's  store, 
On  her's  the  power  to  learn. 

With  books  she'll  time  beguile. 
And  make  true  bliss  her  own, 

Unbuoyed  by  Fortune's  smile, 
Unburthened  by  her  frown. 

So  still,  thy  heart's  delight. 
And  partner  of  thy  way. 

She'll  guide  thy  children  right, — 
And  theLr's — as  dear  as  they. 
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So,  left  all  meaner  things,  Chat.  X. 

Thou'It  on  her  bi'east  recline; 
While  notes  of  love  she'll  sing 

As  Philomel's  divine. 

While  still  thy  raptured  gaze 

Is  on  her  accents  hung, 
As  words  of  honied  grace 

Steal  from  her  honied  tongue — 

Words  they,  of  power  to  soothe 

All  idle  joy  or  woe, 
With  learning's  varied  truth, 

With  eloquence's  glow. 

Such  Orplieus'  wife,  whose  fate 

With  tears  old  fables  tell. 
Or  never  would  her  mate 

Have  fetched  her  back  from  hell. 

Such  Naso's  daughter — she 

Whose  Muse  with  Naso  vied  : 
And  such  might  Tullia  be. 

Her  learned  father's  pride. 

The  Gracchi's  mother  such, 

AVho  trained  the  sons  she  bore  : 
Famed  as  their  mother  much, 

And  as  their  tutoress  more. 

But  what  to  distant  days 

My  lingering  glance  confines  ? — 
One  girl,  of  equal  gi'ace. 

E'en  in  this  rude  age  shines. 

Single,  worth  all,  slic  stands — 

By  fame  through  Britain  flown, 
Hail'd — gaze  of  other  lauds, 

Cassandra  of  her  own. 

Say — would  a  maid  so  rare 

Within  tliy  arms  repose  : 
Were  she  nor  rich  nor  fair, 

Could'st  thou  decline  her  vows  ? 
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More's 
apology  for 
apparent 
discourtesy. 


Enough  of  beauty  her's, 

With  whom  a  husband's  blest : 
Enough  of  wealth  she  shares, 

To  whom  enough's  a  feast. 

So  loved,  were  she — I  swear — 

Than  soot  of  darker  die  ; 
I'd  think  her  far  more  fair 

Than  e'er  met  mortal  eye. 

So  loved,  were  she,  I  swear — 

Than  poverty  more  poor, 
I'd  think  her  richer  far 

Than  kings  with  all  their  store. 

In  another  of  these  poems  we  find  a  graceful  and 
earnest  apology  offered  for  an  unintentional  act  of 
discourtesy  to  a  lady.  It  appears  that  the  lady  in 
question  had  accompanied  a  certain  dignified  eccle- 
siastic when  making  a  call  at  Sir  Thomas  More's 
house,  and  that  she  entered  the  room  at  a  moment 
when  the  two  were  engaged  in  close  conversation 
together.  Although  she  stood  at  the  very  elbow  of 
the  master  of  the  house,  he  was  so  attentive  to  his 
episcopal  friend  and  so  wrapped  up  in  the  conversa- 
tion as  never  to  notice  her  or  even  become  aware 
of  her  presence.  She  was  a  French  lady  of  high  dis- 
tinction and  character,  richly  apparelled,  and  of  a 
comely  person.  She  admired  his  pictures,  examined 
his  cabinet  of  coins,  and  partook  of  the  simple  re- 
freshment which  was  on  the  table.  Yet  More  him- 
self,— strange  and  almost  incredible  as  it  may  appear, 
— knew  nothing  of  all  this  until  he  was  informed  of  it 
by  his  servants  some  days  afterwards. 

He  then  writes  to  the  bishop  an  epistle  in  Latin 
verse  giving  a  very  interesting  account  of  the  whole 
affair,  and  making  an  earnest  request   that  he  will 
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offer  to  the  lady  that  explanation  and  apology  which  <-'»»^r.  x. 
in  consequence  of  his  imjierfect  knowledge  of  her 
language  he  feels  unequal  to  make  for  himself.  He 
prays  very  devoutly  that  the  earth  may  swallow  him 
up  alive  rather  than  that  he  should  intentionally 
commit  such  an  act  of  barbarism.  Diverging  into 
the  classical  style  he  likens  the  bishop's  conver- 
sation to  the  music  of  the  lyre  of  Orpheus  which  is 
said  to  have  charmed  even  the  wild  beasts :  and  he 
intimates  that  as  the  spear  of  Achilles  cured  the 
wound  of  Telephus  which  it  had  itself  inflicted,  so 
should  the  bishop's  all- prevailing  tongue  be  employed, 
to  remove  that  displeasure  which  may  have  been 
caused  by  this  apparent  lack  of  courtesy  to  a  lady 
and  a  stranger. 

Imagination  may  be  employed  to  fill  up  the  detail 
of  a  rather  interesting  scene.  The  earnest  and  ex- 
pressive countenance  of  More,  the  graver  assumption 
of  dignity  in  the  ecclesiastic,  the  uneasy  look  of  the 
lady  who  felt  herself  overlooked  by  these  important 
personages,  the  contrast  between  her  showy  costume 
and  the  sombre  habiliments  of  the  others,  the  quaint 
fittings  and  furniture  of  the  apartment  itself,  the  por- 
traits on  the  wall,  probably  Holbein's  work,  and  the 
antique  cabinet  of  coins,  combine  to  form  a  picture 
which  is  here  presented  to  us  in  the  words  of  Sir 
Thomas  More  himself. 


CHAPTER   XI. 


Chap.  XI. 

Notices  of 

contemporary 

literature. 


The  Novum 
Instrumen- 
tum  of  Eras- 
mus. 


^  HE  notices  of  contemporary  literature, 
although  somewhat  scanty,  are  quite  as 
numerous  as  we  can  expect  at  a  period 
when  literature  itself  was  at  so  low  an 
ebb.  Three  separate  pieces  are  written  in  commenda- 
tion of  the  celebrated  edition  of  the  New  Testament 
published  by  Erasmus  in  1516.  Under  the  title  of 
'  Novum  Instrumentum '  we  have  the  Greek  text 
together  with  a  new  translation  into  Latin : — a  work 
in  virtue  of  which  Erasmus  ranks  among  the  great 
men  of  his  day  as  the  father  of  Biblical  criticism. 
It  is  indeed  as  it  has  been  well  designated,  a  noble 
monument  of  genius,  erudition,  and  industry.  The 
object  which  Erasmus  had  in  view,  as  he  states  in  an 
epistle  to  Wolsey,  was  to  produce  the  original  Greek 
as  it  was  written  by  the  Apostles  themselves.  In  his 
preface  to  the  Latin  version  he  says  that  it  may 
reasonably  be  deemed  a  safe  thing  for  earthly  kings 
to  conceal  their  state  secrets,  but  that  with  regard  to 
the  mysteries  of  Christ  an  injunction  was  left  by 
Christ  Himself  that  His  mysteries  should  be  published 
as  widely  as  possible.  And  in  an  ej^istle  to  Pope 
Leo  X.  he  says  that  inasmuch  as  the  waters  of  divine 
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truth  when  drawn  from  the  fountain  head  are  more  Chat.  xi. 
likely  to  be  pure  than  when  taken  out  of  artificial 
tanks,  so  by  placing  before  readei^s  the  'ipsi*;sima 
'  verba '  of  the  Apo&tles  and  Evangelists  you  lay  a 
foundation  for  the  hope  of  a  restoration  of  Christ's 
true  religion. 

These  words  of  Erasmus  thus  spoken  according  to 
the  dictates  of  reason  and  common  sense  were  literally 
fulfilled ; — more  literally  perha2:>s  than  the  Pope  him-  The  Reforma- 
self  expected.  It  was  from  this  book  that  Bilney  and  [^ij:';^'^^^^^^ 
Latimer  and  the  early  Reformers  derived  their  en- 
lightened ideas  as  to  the  errors  and  corruptions  of 
the  Church  of  Rome. 

But  Leo  X.  was  too  much  occupied  in  the  pleasant 
society  of  elegant  scholars  and  clever  artists  in  that 
luxurious  Court  of  his,  to  think  further  about  any 
call  for  reformation ;  and  after  a  few  words  in  com- 
mendation of  a  work  of  so  much  learning  and  so  well  Approved  by 
calculated  to  advance  the  orthodox  faith, — as  he  is  ^^^ 
pleased  to  say, — he  gives  to  Erasmus  the  assurance 
that  besides  the  praise  awarded  to  him  by  all  the 
faithful  in  Christ  he  will  have  his  reward  hereafter : 
— this  assurance  being  given '  sub  annulo  Piscatoris.' 

Cardinal  Ximenes,  who  was  engaged  at  the  time  Also  hj  Xi- 
on  the  Complutensiam  Polyglot,  expressed  his  ap-  hai",andi"ox. 
proval  of  the  work,  as  did  also  several  other  foreign 
ecclesiastics.  In  England  Archbishop  Warham  and 
Fox  the  Bishop  of  Winchester  among  the  more 
moderate  and  enlightened  dignitaries  of  the  Church, 
did  the  same.  Fox  indeed  declared  before  a  large 
concourse  of  people  that  he  found  the  Latin  transla- 
tion to  be  of  more  value  to  him  in  giving  the  true 
meaning  of  the  original   than  ten   of  the  ordinary 
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CUAP.  XI. 


Anathema- 
tized at  Cam- 
bridge. 


Opposed  by 
the  Scotists. 


Defended  by 
Sir  Thomas 
More. 


commentators.  Melancthon  who  was  at  that  time  a 
student  at  Tubingen  sent  to  Erasmus  a  copy  of  Greek 
verses  in  praise  of  the  work. 

In  many  quarters  however  the  '  Novum  Instru- 
'  mentum  '  was  received  with  suspicion,  and  by  one 
of  the  colleges  in  Cambridge  it  was  strictly  prohibited. 
They  have  been  told, — Erasmus  writes, — either  over 
their  cups  or  in  the  gossip  of  the  market-place,  that 
a  book  is  come  out  which  will  put  all  the  old  theo- 
loofians  out  of  the  field.  And  he  adds  in  his  charac- 
teristic  style  that  they  have  issued  a  solemn  decree 
that  neither  carrier,  nor  waggon,  nor  beast  of  burden, 
nor  barge  shall  be  allowed  to  bring  this  proscribed 
book  within  the  walls  of  the  college. 

The  Scotists  opposed  the  book  because  they  pro- 
fessed to  believe  that  when  Erasmus  amends  the 
eiTors  of  the  Vulgate  by  referring  to  the  Greek  ori- 
ginal, he  is  assuming  to  correct  the  Holy  Spirit  itself. 
In  that  defence  of  Erasmus  which  has  been  already 
alluded  to.  Sir  Thomas  More  quotes  the  approval  of 
Dean  Colet  and  Bishop  Fisher,  of  whom  he  speaks  in 
the  most  laudatory  terms.  Fisher  he  says  is  a  man 
of  high  distinction  both  on  account  of  his  learning 
and  his  virtues  :  and  it  is  a  long  time  since  there  has 
lived  in  England  a  man  of  erudition  more  profound 
and  of  a  holier  life  than  Colet.  Both  of  them  have 
recommended  a  diligent  study  of  the  book  as  tending 
to  great  profit.  He  states  also  that  it  has  been  dis- 
tinctly and  repeatedly  approved  by  the  Pope  himself, 
the  Vicar  of  Christ.  And  he  proceeds  to  apostrophize 
his  opponent  thus. — From  that  work,  which  the 
supreme  Prince  of  the  Christian  world  speaking  as 
an  oracle  from  the  citadel  as  it  were  of  our  reliction  has 
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pronounced  to  be  profitable,  you  a  mere  boy-prophet  Ciup.  xi. 
set  up  yourself  to  prognosticate  evil : — that  work  to 
the  value  of  which  he  has  affixed  the  seal  of  his  testi- 
mony, you,  a  '  monachulus,'  unlearned  and  unknown, 
out  of  the  obscurity  of  your  cell  ])resume  to  defile 
with  the  utterances  of  a  corrupt  and  filthy  tongue. 

From  a  letter  addressed  by  Erasmus  to  his 
learned  and  lively  young  friend  Peter  Mosellanus  the 
Greek  Professor  at  Leipsic,  we  learn  that  a  certain 
divine  preaching  at  Court  before  the  King, — Sir 
Thomas  More  and  Richard  Pace  the  Secretary  being 
present, — thought  fit  to  launch  out  in  the  most  absurd 
and  offensive  manner  ao^ainst  the  Greek  lano-uagfe  in 
general,  and  also  against  all  new-fangled  interpreters.^  Attacked  in  a 
Pace  fixed  his  eyes  upon  the  King,  wondering  what  ^^^^r  '^^ 
would  be  the  effect  of  this  tirade.  After  awhile  the 
King  looked  at  Pace  and  smiled.  When  the  sermon 
was  ended  he  desired  that  the  preacher  should  be 
summoned;  and  he  assigned  to  More  the  office  of 
making  a  reply  to  these  attacks  and  invectives,  which 
he  did  thoroughly  and  with  considerable  eloquence. 
All  present  were  on  the  qui  vive  to  hear  what  the  Defended  by 
preacher  would  say  in  reply ; — when,  to  their  surprise,  th^King?^^ 
he  fell  down  upon  his  knees  and  pleaded  for  pardon, 
alleging  in  extenuation  of  his  folly  that  what  he  had 
said  was  said  under  the  influence  of  a  spirit.  The 
King  remarked  that  it  could  not  have  been  the  Spirit 
of  Christ.  And  then  he  asked  him  whether  he  had 
ever  read  any  of  the  works  of  Erasmus ; — well 
knowing  that  what  he  had  said  about  new-fangled 

'  Henry  Standisli,  whose  name  frequently  appears  in  the  annals  of 
that  period,  and  who  afterwards  became  the  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph, 
applied  to  Erasmus  the  contemptuous  appellation  of '  Graeculus  iste.' 
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Chap,  XI. 

The  preacher 
rebuked. 


I 


Erasmus  pre- 
sents it  to 
the  Bishop  of 
Liege. 


What  he  re- 
ceived in  re- 
turn. 


interpreters  was  levelled  at  the  '  Novum  Instnimen- 
'tum.'  The  man  replied  that  he  had  not.  Upon 
which  the  King  told  him  in  plain  terms  that  any  man 
who  condemns  a  book  which  he  has  never  read  is 
little  better  than  a  fool.  The  preacher  then  said  that 
he  had  read  one  book  written  by  Erasmus,  '  which 
'  is  called  Moria.'  Upon  this  Pace  observed  that  the 
preacher's  argument  and  'i\Ioria'  the  book's  title  seem 
to  be  well  suited  to  each  other.  The  preacher 
ventured  upon  a  further  attempt  to  clear  himself,  by 
saying  that  his  aversion  to  the  Greek  language  had 
become  less  decided  since  it  was  brought  to  his  recol- 
lection that  the  Greek  was  derived  from  the  Hebrew. 
The  King,  growing  more  and  more  amazed  by  the 
man's  egregious  folly,  bade  him  depart,  and  take 
away  with  him  the  assurance  that  after  this  he 
would  never  again  be  appointed  to  preach  at  Court. 
Erasmus  concludes  his  narrative  of  this  affair  with 
the  expression  of  a  wish  that  it  had  fallen  to  his  own 
lot  to  live  under  such  a  Prince  as  the  King  of  England. 

Erasmus  states  in  one  of  his  letters  that  he  had 
presented  a  copy  of  his  '  Novum  Instrumentum  * 
printed  upon  vellum,  in  a  costly  and  elegant  binding, 
to  the  Bishop  of  Liege  who  afterwards  became  a 
Cardinal;  at  the  same  time  offering  thanks  to  the 
Bishop  for  certain  promises  which  had  been  made 
repeatedly  but  had  never  been  fulfilled.  In  return 
for  this  he  says  that  the  Bishop  presented  him  with 
a  sum  of  money, — which  sum  of  money  if  it  were  to 
fall  into  an  eye  however  tender,  would  not  cause  the 
very  slightest  amount  of  pain.  And  this, — he  adds, 
— the  Bishop  of  Liege  himself  cannot  deny. 

Among  the  Epigrammata  we  find  three  separate 
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pieces   written   in   commendation    of    the    '  Novum     Chap.  xi. 
'  Instrumentum.'     In    the   first   of  these,    which  is  More'slines 
addressed  to  the  reader,  he  extols  the  judgment  of  the 3^!^ 
the  translator  and  the  usefulness  of  the  work  itself. 
The  old  version,  he  says,  never  remarkable  for  its 
correctness,  was  rendered  still  more  objectionable  by 
the  blunders  of  copyists ;    and  although  restored  by 
Jerome  to  some  degree  of  purity,  it  had  again  become 
faulty  and  corrupt.     The  present  translation,  how- 
ever, is  entirely  new  and  free  from  errors. 

Atque  nova  Christi  lex  nova  luce  nitet. 

On  giving  it  a  hasty  inspection  you  might  think 
perhaps  that  what  has  been  done  amounts  to  very 
little;  but  you  will  be  satisfied  after  a  careful 
perusal  that  it  is  really  one  of  the  most  important 
works  ever  published. 

The  other  two  of  these  brief  epistles  are  addressed 
to  Wolsey  and  Warham  ;  the  one  rapidly  advancing 
in  his  career  of  ambition,  having  just  before  been 
elevated  to  the  dignity  of  Chancellor ;  and  the  other, 
by  whose  resignation  it  had  become  vacant,  having 
retired  into  a  life  of  comparative  privacy.  The  ad-  Lines  to 
dress  to  Wolsey  is  replete  with  flattery.  He  is  ex-  ^^°'*^^- 
tolled  as  the  great  patron  of  literature, 

Pieridum  pendet  cujus  ab  ore  chorus  ; 

and  he  is  entreated  to  look  favourably  upon  the  work 
for  two  reasons :  first,  because  the  author  is  one  of  his 
admirers ;  and  secondly,  because  the  work  itself  is  the 
source  of  that  wisdom  which  enables  him  to  adminis- 
ter justice  with  so  much  satisfaction  to  all  parties,  that 
even  the  unsuccessful  suitor  leaves  the  court  without 
murmuring.    He  is  pronounced  to  be  such  a  personi- 
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Chap.  XI.  fication  of  all  that  is  great  and  good  that  the  honours 
and  distinctions  which  have  been  heaped  upon  him 
are  below  his  deserts. — Yet  at  this  moment  he  was 
Archbishop,  Cardinal,  and  Chancellor. 

It  has  been  remarked  by  Jortin  that  never  were 
Nero  and  Domitian  flattered  more  obsequiously  by 
the  Roman  courtiers  than  Wolsey  was  by  his  nume- 
rous parasites  :  and  that  as  Augustus  was  a  '  praesens 
'  Divus '  to  Horace,  so  Wolsey  was  installed  as  a 
'  praesens  Numen  '  by  certain  admirers  at  Cambridge. 
After  this  More's  eulogium  will  read  rather  tame. 
Lines  to  War-  In  addressing  Warham  More  ascribes  to  him  the 
honour  of  having  originated  the  work,  by  supplying 
the  pecuniary  aid  of  which  those  early  scholars  were 
too  frequently  destitute.  This  volume,  he  says,  shows 
in  an  especial  manner  with  regard  to  the  author, — 

Quam  non  ducat  iners  quae  tu  facis  otia  :  — 

and  he  desires  no  other  reward  of  his  labour  than 
this ; — that  the  world  may  have  cause  to  love  you 
for  the  sake  of  this  book,  and  you  also  to  love  Eras- 
mus : — 

Hanc  petit  ille  sui  fructum,  Pater  Alme,  laboris, 
Charus  ut  hoc  tu  sis  omnibus,  ille  tibi. 

Erasmus  himself  has  left  it  upon  record  that  Warham's 
treatment  of  him  was  that  of  a  father  or  a  brother. 
And  a  letter  is  extant  from  Warham  to  Erasmus, 
thankino-  him  in  the  most  courteous  manner  for  con- 

o 

ferring  upon  him  by  this  book  a  more  lasting  glory 
than  that  of  princes  and  emperors. 

The  fact  that  Warham  took  means  to  suppress  Tyn- 
dale's  translation  of  the  Xew  Testament  into  English 
while  he  thus  encouraged  the  Latin  translation  by 
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Erasmus,  arose  doubtless  from  an  unwillingness  to  Cuap.  xr. 
place  a  weapon  in  the  hands  of  those  by  whom  it 
would  be  used  on  the  adverse  side.  He  would  give 
the  New  Testament- to  men  of  learning,  but  not  to  the 
community  at  large.  He  thought  it  dangerous  to 
supply  the  body  of  English  Lutherans, — who  as  he 
feared  were  already  disposed  to  follow  the  example 
of  the  Lutherans  on  the  Continent, — with  the  means 
of  satisfying  themselves  and  proving  to  others  how  far 
the  Church  and  the  Clergy  had  departed  from  the 
plain  truth  of  Scripture. 

If  history  had  left  us  no  other  means  to  judge  of  Opposite 
the  opposite  characters  of  Warham  and  Wolsey  than  warham  and 
such  as  are  furnished  in  these  lines,  we  should  be  "^^^isey. 
able  to  form  a  tolerably  correct  estimate.  More  was 
quite  aware  of  the  kind  of  address  which  would  suit 
each  of  them.  The  somewhat  fulsome  panegyric  upon 
Wolsey's  patronage  of  men  of  letters  and  his  popula- 
rity as  Chancellor,  indicates  his  ambition  and  love  of 
power :  while  the  simple  intimation  on  the  other  hand, 
that  Erasmus  desires  nothing  so  much  as  that  his 
work  may  secure  for  his  patron  the  affections  of  those 
who  may  profit  by  it,  and  for  Erasmus  himself  the 
afiection  of  the  Archbishop,  leads  us  at  once  to  con- 
clude that  simple  piety  and  singleness  of  heart  were 
prominent  features  in  that  patron's  character.  And 
such  in  truth  was  the  case.  After  ex^^ending  the 
whole  of  his  vast  revenues  upon  the  suitable  hos2:)ita- 
lities  of  his  station  and  the  improvement  of  his  see, 
Warham  when  on  his  death-bed  was  informed  by 
his  steward,  that  all  the  money  left  in  his  hands 
amounted  to  no  more  than  thirty  pounds;  to  which 
he  calmly  replied, — '  satis  viatici  ad  caelum.' 
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Chap.  XI.         Erasmus  savs  of  Warham  that  there  was  in  his 
~~  character  a  remarkable  combination  of  ability,  erudi- 

tion, and  gentleness.  lie  was  a  faithful  friend,  and 
no  one  ever  parted  from  him  without  sorrow.  His 
humility  of  soul  was  correspondent  to  his  elevation 
of  character,  and  of  that  elevation  of  character  no  one 
was  so  little  conscious  as  himself. 
How  Erasmus  From  this  time  the  Archbishop  sent  to  Erasmus  an 
byeach!^*^  auuual  pcusiou,  which  was  generally  conveyed  to 
him  by  the  hands  of  More.  Wolsey  gave  him  a  pre- 
bend in  the  Church  of  Tournay  of  which  see  he  was 
the  Bishop.  Erasmus  spoke  of  it  as  Supov  a  J'wpoi/,  and 
he  never  gave  to  Wolsey  a  good  word  afterwards. 

Thus  at  one  view  are  placed  before  us  three  of  the 
chief  historical  characters  of  the  reign  of  Henry,  VIII. 
in  the  respective  stages  of  their  public  and  official  life. 
When  these  lines  were  Tvaitten,  Warham,  undermined 
by  Wolsey,  had  resigned  the  Great  Seal,  and  was  re- 
tiring to  the  duties  of  his  diocese  and  his  favourite 
pursuits  of  literature.  Wolsey, — the  son  of '  an  honest 
'  poor  man  '  at  Ipswich  whose  calling  was  said  to  be 
Wolsey  at  the  that  of  a  butchcr, — had  now  '  touched  the  highest 
greSne^ss.^'^     '  poiut  of  all  his  grcatuess.'     After  this  he  more  than 
once  aspu'ed  to  the  Popedom,  but  it  proved  beyond 
his  reach.  In  England  however  he  was  a  greater  man 
than  any  subject  had  ever  been  before  him.     The 
Crown  was  absolute,  and  Wolsey  was  thought  on 
some   occasions   to   set   himself  before   the  Crown. 
More,  the  youngest  man  of  the  three,  and  destined  in 
process  of  time  to  fill  the  same  office  of  Chancellor  in 
succession  after  the  other  two,  had  already  set  his  foot 
More  on  the     upon  the  ladder  of  promotion,  being  Master  of  the 
vaYcement.       Requcsts,  a  Privy  Councillor,  and  acting  occasionally 
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as   the    King's   representative   in  embassies   to  the     Chap.  xi. 
i^etherlands,  which  at  that  time  formed  a  part  of  the  ~ 

dominions  of  the  Emperor  Charles  V. 

No  aptcr  illustration  of  More's  favourite  allusion  vicissitudes 
to  the  wheel  of  Fortune  could  be  produced  than  that  '"  '''*"'■ 
which  is  here  presented  to  us.     After  the  lapse  of 
only  fourteen  years  from  the  present  time  we  have  to 
contemplate  the  scene  at  Leicester  Abbey. 

'  O  father  Abbot, 
'  An  old  man  broken  with  tlie  storms  of  state, 
'  Is  come  to  lay  his  weary  bones  among  ye. 
'  Give  him  a  little  earth  for  charity.' 

And  the  high  office  which  Wolsey  had  vacated  was 
filled  by  the  writer  of  those  complimentary  lines 
which  he  now  lays  as  it  were  at  the  Cardinal's  feet. 
And  after  six  or  seven  years  more  had  elapsed,  there 
was  placed  over  London  Bridge  and  exposed  to  the 
gaze  of  the  passing  multitudes,  a  blood-stained  and 
disfigured  head, — being  the  same  from  the  busy  brain 
of  which  those  fines  had  been  produced  just  twenty 
years  before. 

During  this  interval  Wolsey  and  More  were  fre-  Subsequent 
quently  associated  with  each  other  in  the  discharge  of  between"More 
their  public  duties,  and  for  some  time  More  seems  to  '^^'^^^o^^^t- 
have  treated  the  Cardinal  with  a  considerable  amount 
of  deference.     This  is  stated  by  Pace  the  King's 
secretary  in  a  letter  to  Erasmus.     And  in  a  letter 
from  More  himself  to  Wolsey  which  is  now  extant  he 
subscribes  himself — '  your  humble  orator  and  most 
'  bounden  bedesman.' 

We  are  informed  however  by  Erasmus  that  Wolsey 's  Woise^s 
feeling  towards  Sir  Thomas  More  was  that  of  fear  °^'-'^'^^™"<^- 
rather  than  regard.    It  is  said  that  Wolsey  told  him 
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A.D.  1529. 
More's  speech 
before  Par- 
liament. 


Chap.  XI.  that  he  wished  he  had  been  at  Rome  when  they  made 
him  Speaker  of  the  Plouse  of  Commons : — to  which 
More  replied  that  it  would  have  pleased  him  well,  in- 
asmuch as  Rome  was  a  citv  which  he  had  lont):  had  a 
wish  to  see.  And  on  another  occasion  when  More 
suggested  an  amendment  in  certain  conditions  of 
peace  which  Wolsey  had  laid  before  the  Council  board, 
Wolsey  told  him  that  he  was  the  veriest  fool  in  all 
the  Council : — to  which  More  replied  with  a  smile  that 
More's  retort,    thanks  were  due  to  God  that  '  the  Kino-  our  master 

o 

'  hath  but  one  fool  in  his  Council.' 

From  these  not  over-courteous  remarks  and  retorts 
we  pass  on  to  the  speech  delivered  by  Sir  Thomas 
More  as  Chancellor  on  the  opening  of  the  parliament 
which  had  been  summoned  for  \Yolsey's  impeach- 
ment:— a  speech  which  certainly  is  not  remarkable 
either  for  generosity  or  good  taste.  After  speaking 
of  the  King  as  a  shepherd — a  comparison  which  he 
had  made  long  before  in  these  Epigrammata — he  said 
that  in  a  great  flock  there  'be  some  rotten  and  faulty,' 
and  that  in  the  King's  flock  there  is  a  certain  '  great 
'  wether  '  whom  they  all  knew,  and  who  '  had  juggled 
'  with  the  King  so  craftily,  so  scabbedly,  yea  so  un- 
'  truly,'  that  he  must  have  persuaded  himself  either 
that  the  King  '  had  not  wit  enough  to  perceive  his 
'  crafty  doings,'  or  else  that  he  '  did  not  choose  to  see 
'  and  know  them.'  But  herein  he  was  deceived.  For 
'his  Grace's  sight  was  so  quick  and  penetrable  that 
*  he  saw  him, — yea  and  saw  through  him  both  within 
'  and  without.  And  according  to  his  desert  he  hath 
'had  a  gentle  correction  as  a  warning  to  others.' 

After  reading  aU  this,  and  still  more  after  setting 
in  contrast  with  it  the  elaborate  series  of  compKments 
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Wolsej. 
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convc}(,'(l  in  the  r.nliii  lines,  w(;  urc  sadly  rcniirifif;'l  of     C-''^'-  >^' f- 
tlie  words  put  inlo  W'olscy's  mout.Ii  hy  Sli;d<(  -pcarf-— 

'  Ifow  cii^rcjly  ye  follow  my  dis^rnicc  ! ' 

Ainonf  oilier  nolic(;s   ol"  contcniporai'v    litoratuT'o  L;n'-s  v,  Bi,- 

1.  .I,. 
may  be   ])la('ed  a,n  ode  addressed    to  Ids   iriend  I'>u>- 

leideJi,  with  a  view  of  persuadiiii:'  liini  to  l»riii,Lf  out  liis 
]\Iiise  i'roin  her  retirement,  or  in  other  words  to  pul)- 
lish  his  poems.  The  st}'le  which  he  uses  is  iiniirarive, 
and  the  j)ersoniiicaJioii  of  the  Muse  is  in2'»'nif)u>ly 
maintained.  She  is  said  to  he  chaste  as  J  )iana  and  wi>e 
as  Minerva,  and  well  ahh-  not  only  to  take  cai'e  of 
herself  but  to  ac([uii'e  distinction  by  her  elegance  and 
wit,  if  he  will  only  allow  her  to  present  herself  to  an 
admiring  world. 

In  another  place  we  find  mention  made  of  a  collec-  li.'inarks  .-^n 
tion  of  sacred,  poems,  consisting  of  a  kind  of  versiti-  i}i^'L'- 
cation  of  the  legends  of  the  Saints.  The  author,  a 
man  of  little  erudition  but  considerable  talents  for 
poetry,  had  given  his  book  to  the  v.orld  Aviihout  pre- 
tension; declaring  in  his  prei'aee  that  it  wascom[)osed 
offhand,  and  that  the  ordinary  rules  oi'  xvr<v  were 
disregarded.  In  proportion  howevei-  to  the  author's 
modesty,  so  is  More's  enconiium.  To  be  fettered,  he 
says,  by  the  rules  of  prosody,  would  be  degrading 
to  the  dignity  of  thc^  subject ;  and  another  person  at'ter 
long  study  Avould  not  have  writtiMi  so  well  as  this 
author  has  written  on  the  spur  of  the  moment.  The 
unlettered  reader  will  be  pleased  with  the  piety  of  rhe 
work;  while  all  those  mIio  have  been  accustomed  to 
drink  at  the  Castalian  spring  will  acknowledge  that  it 
affords  them  as  much  pleasure  as  any  book  the}'  ever 
met  with. 
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Chap.  XI. 

Two  sonnets 
translated. 


Poetasters 
criticized. 


We  have  More's  Latin  translation  of  two  songs  or 
sonnets  which  were  probably  among  the  popular  pieces 
of  the  day.  One  of  these  is  a  tragi-comic  effusion  upon 
a  lover's  dream.  The  other  is  an  invocation  to  Death, 
calling  upon  him  to  release  a  desponding  lover  from 
his  burden  of  woes. 

Mors  ades  et  tantis  horrida  solve  malis. 

It  bears  some  resemblance  to  those  plaintive  lines 
beginning, 

'  Death,  death,  rock  me  to  sleep ' :  ^ — 

which  some  critics  have  assigned  to  Thomas  Lord 
Vaux,  others  to  Anne  Boleyn,  and  others  to  her 
brother  Viscount  Eochford.  But  if  they  did  in  fact 
suggest  to  More  the  Latin  lines  before  us,  they  could 
not  have  been  written  by  any  one  of  the  three  persons 
thus  mentioned,  who  were  mere  children  when  this 
volume  of  Epigrammata  was  published. 

A  certain  poetaster — 'gtultus  poeta ' — who  has  made 
an  unfortunate  attempt  to  adopt  the  phraseology  of 
Virgil  and  to  apply  it  to  the  King — and  another  who 
professes  to  have  written  his  verses  impromptu — are 
animadverted  upon  rather  severely.  A  certain  French 
writer  is  told  that  he  is  undoubtedly  animated  by  the 
spirit  of  the  ancients,  inasmuch  as  he  frequently  hits 
upon  the  selfsame  lines  which  have  been  composed  by 
the  ancients  long  before.  A  Spaniard  who  had  adopted 
an  unlucky  expression  in  reference  to  the  '  genius ' 
of  his  poetry,  is  assured  that  it  "will  be  an  '  evil  genius ; ' 

^  They  are  quoted  by  Pistol  in  Henry  IV.  pt.  ii. 

'  What !  shall  we  have  incision  ?  shall  we  imbrue  ? — 
Then  Death  rock  me  asleep — abridge  my  doleful  days  ! ' 

Act  ii.  sc.  4. 
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and  that  the  immortahty  which  he  anticipates  will  Ijc     Chap.  xi. 
an  immortality  of  shame. 

Of  More's  taste  and  fondness  for  pictures  there  is  More's  love  of 
abundant   evidence.'      lie  was   the    first   patron   of 
Holbein  ;  and  it  was  through  More's  introduction  that 
this  artist  obtained  the  royal  patronage  of  Henry  VIII. 
Among  the  numerous  works  of  Holbein  none  are  iioibein. 
more  noted  than  his  group  of  More's  family ;  and  the 
portraits  we  have  of  the  Chancellor  himself  are  from 
the  same  pencil.    More  was  acquainted  too  with  Quin-  Quintin  Mat- 
tin  Matsys,  the  celebrated  painter  of  Antwerp;  and  in  ^^^" 
one  of  his  letters  he  describes  both  in  prose  and  verse 
a  piece  executed  by  this  artist  at  his  own  express 
desire.     It   represented   two   of  his  most   intimate 
friends,  Erasmus  and   iEgidius :    the  former  bein^  Erasmus  and 
depicted  in  the  act  of  commencing  his  paraphrase  on  one  picture. 
the  Epistle  to  the  Romans;  and  the  latter  holding  in 
his  hand  a  letter  from  j\[ore,  addressed  to  him  in  an 
exact  representation  of  More's  handwriting. 

It  appears  that  while  Matsys  was  engaged  upon 
this  portrait  it  happened  that  Erasmus  fell  sick,  in 
consequence  of  which  the  work  was  for  a  time  sus- 
pended :  and  when  Erasmus  presented  himself  again 
after  his  recovery  the  painter  declared  that  the  face 
was  no  longer  the  same  face,  and  for  several  days  he 
refused  to  proceed  with  the  portrait.  In  one  of  his 
epistles  More  describes  this  painting,  and  in  a  string 
of  Latin  lines  which  are  appended  to  that  epistle  he 
extols  the  skill  of  the  artist,  the  correctness  of  the 
portraits,  and  the  illustrious  character  of  the  in- 
dividuals; all  of  which,  he  says,  deserve  a  more 
durable  material  of  preservation  than  the  panel  of 
the  picture.     If  future  ages  retain  an}'-  love  of  litera- 
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Chap.  XI.     tui'c,  and  if  the  horrors  of  war  do  not  obliterate  the 
"  works  of  Minerva;   how  highly,  he   says,  will  this 

painting  be  prized — how  fortunate  will  be  accounted 
its  possessor ! 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  Matsys  painted  this  very 
interesting  picture  at  the  request  of  More  himself, 
who  was  much  struck  with  the  close  imitation  of  his 
own  handwriting  in  the  address  of  the  letter  which 
iEgidius  held  in  his  hand; — styling  him  a  '  mirificus 
'  falsarius '  as  well  as  a  '  mirificus  pictor.'  And  he 
asks  that  if  that  letter  is  still  in  existence  it  may  be 
returned  to  him,  in  order  that  he  may  place  the 
reality  side  by  side  with  the  representation.  The 
comparing  of  the  two  together  '  duplicabit  mira- 
'  culum.' 
Allusion  to  St.  In  one  of  his  Dialogues,  among  other  statements 
painter!  ^  referring  to  the  question  of  the  worshipping  of  images, 
Sir  Thomas  More  adopts  the  tradition  that  the  Evan- 
gelist St.  Luke  was  a  painter.  He  says  that — '  Christ 
'  taught  his  holy  Evangelist  to  have  another  mind 
'  with  regard  to  images  than  these  heretics  have, 
'  when  he  put  it  in  his  mind  to  counterfeit  and  express 
'  in  a  table  the  lovely  visage  of  our  blessed  Lady  his 
'  mother.' 
Head  of  John  In  the  Epigrammata  he  alludes  more  than  once  to  a 
aptist.  painting  of  the  head  of  St.  John  the  Baptist  on  a 
charger ;  the  lines  however  contain  little  more  than 
a  comparison  of  Herod  to  some  monster  of  classical 
antiquity,  without  any  particular  reference  to  the 
painter's  skill.  He  delights  to  exercise  his  wit  at 
the  expense  of  certain  contemporary  artists,  whose 
attempts,  especially  in  portrait  painting,  were  pre- 
/      eminently  unsuccessful.     When  it  is  considered  that 
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at  this  time,  and  for  a  long  period  afterwards,  thcr<::  Cn-w.  xi. 
was  not  ill  the  country  a  single  native  artist  of  any 
reputation,  it  will  account  for  More's  admiration  of 
what  he  saw  in  Flanders,  as  well  as  his  ridicule  of 
the  miserable  caricatures  alluded  to  in  these  epi- 
grams. 

One  portrait  painter  however  has  been  more  fortu-  a  faithful 
nate,  and  the  lines  upon  his  picture  both  Kendall  and 
Pecke  have  undertaken  to  translate. 

By  Kendall  they  are  translated  thus : — 

So  well  this  table  doth  express 

The  countenance  of  thee, 
As,  sure  it  seems  no  table,  but 

A  glass  thyself  to  see. 

Pecke 's  translation  runs  thus:  — 

Your  shadow  for  yourself  might  almost  pass, 
'Tis  not  your  picture,  but  your  looking-glass. 

An  anecdote  is  recorded  of  an  interview  between  interview 
Sir  Thomas  More  and  Hans  Holbein  which  affords  and'uolbei'ir 
evidence  at  the  same  time  of  the  ready  skill  of  the 
one  in  striking  off  a  likeness,  and  the  quickness  of  the 
other  in  recognizing  it.  Holbein  happened  to  mention 
in  the  course  of  conversation  the  fact  of  his  havin"* 
met  mth  at  Basle  an  English  nobleman  whose  name 
he  was  unable  to  recollect ;  and  although  he  described 
his  person  More  failed  to  recognize  the  man.  But 
when  Holbein  took  out  his  pencil  and  produced  a 
sketch.  More  recognized  him  at  once  as  the  Earl  of 
Arundel. 

The  engraved  portraits  of  Sir  Thomas  More  himself  En^rraveii  por- 
amount  to  nearly  fifty  in  number,  and  on  the  whole  '^''"'^  *"'*  '^°'^' 
the  artists  appear  to  have  been  scarcely  more  success- 
ful than  the  portrait  painters  whom  he  ridicules  in 
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Chap.  XI.  these  Epigraminata.  In  fact  Dibdin  remarks  that  no 
human  features  have  ever  been  so  tortured  and  per- 
verted. In  one  print  the  countenance  is  long  and 
bony ; — in  another  it  is  rotund  and  plump.  In  one 
it  is  stern  and  morose ; — in  another  there  is  an  un- 
meaning softness.  In  one  we  see  a  man  large-featured 
and  athletic ; — in  another  he  is  exactly  the  reverse. 
At  the  same  time  there  are  certain  accessories  in  the 
attitude  and  the  drapery,  the  high- pointed  cap  and  the 
gold  chain,  which  identify  the  individual  at  once. 
Original  draw-  The  genuine  prototype  is  found  in  two  of  Holbein's 
b"em.  ^  °  drawings; — the  one  being  the  preliminary  sketch  for 
his  great  picture  of  the  More  household,  which  is  at 
Basle, — and  the  other  a  single  head,  which  is  at 
Hampton  Court.  In  these  the  thin  prominent  nose, 
the  keen  retiring  eye,  and  the  general  expression  of 
quiet  shrewdness  and  sagacity,  are  too  distinctly 
marked  to  be  easily  forgotten.  Mr.  Brewer  has 
made  the  rather  striking  observation  that  there  is 
*  an  anxious  peering  look  as  of  a  man  endeavouring 
'  to  penetrate  into,  and  yet  dreading,  the  future.' 
That  well-known  painting  of  the  assembled  family 
Picture  of  the  whicli  Holbciu  painted  about  1529  is  identified  by 
More  house-  j.q^q.^iq^  reference  made  to  it  in  the  letters  of  Erasmus. 
In  one  written  at  Friburg  in  that  year  to  Margaret 
Koper,  he  says  that  he  had  long  cherished  a  wish  to 
see  once  more  the  family  which  was  to  him  the  dearest 
of  all  families,  and  that  now  his  wish  had  been  in 
some  sort  gratified.  When  contemplating  the  picture 
he  seems  to  himself  to  be  actually  present  in  the 
midst  of  them.  He  recognizes  each  individual  in  the 
group.  In  Margaret  Roper  herself  he  sees  the  fair 
form  which  is  the  lodging  place  and  domicile  of  a 
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still  fairer  mind.     And  he  tells  lier  that  if  any  dis-     Chap.  xi. 
tinction  in  life  has  been  his  lot,  he  owes  it  all  to  the 
companionship  of  her  father  and  her  father's  family; 
and  that  there  is  no  one  upon  earth  to  whom  he  would 
owe  this  "with  more  satisfaction. 

Like  many  of  the  distinguished  men  in  Italy  who 
were  his  contemporaries,  Sir  Thomas  More  had  a  full 
appreciation  of  the  interest  attached  to  works  of 
ancient  art,  and  more  especially  coins.  Pomponius  More  an  ad- 
Lastus  was  distinguished  by  an  almost  insatiable  andentcoins. 
passion  for  medals  and  manuscripts,  Lorenzo  de' 
Medici  had  a  museum  of  gems  and  antique  vases,  and 
Bembo  was  ranked  among  the  most  scientific  col- 
lectors of  classical  antiquities  of  his  day.  The  collec- 
tions of  Busleiden  at  Mechlin  have  already  been 
mentioned  as  the  subject  of  one  of  these  pieces,  and 
his  Roman  medals  as  the  subject  of  another.  So 
precious  were  these  relics  in  the  eyes  of  men  of  taste 
and  learning,  that  two  medals, — the  one  of  the  Roman 
emperor  Augustus  and  the  other  of  Tiberius, — were 
deemed  worthy  by  Sir  Thomas  More  to  be  offered  as 
a  special  present  to  Nicolas  Perrenot  de  Granvelle 
the  favourite  Chancellor  of  the  emperor  Charles  V. 
This  is  stated  in  a  letter  to  Erasmus  by  Granvelle 
himself. 


CHAPTER  XII. 


Chap.  XII. 


The  imitator 
of  French 
fashions. 


iMONG  the  miscellaneous  pieces  in  this 
volume  one  of  the  longer  and  more  amus- 
ing is  an  enumeration  of  the  absurdities 
practised  by  a  certain  Lalus,  who  having 
lately  returned  from  his  travels  on  the  Continent,  had 
brought  home  with  him  a  variety  of  French  fashions. 
Although  the  two  countries  about  this  period  were 
often  in  a  state  of  warfare  with  each  other,  it  was  a 
favourite  pastime  with  young  Englishmen  to  make  a 
journey  to  Paris  whenever  they  had  an  opportunity. 
In  Shakespeare's  time  there  was  a  complaint  of — 

'  Our  travelled  gallants 
'  AVho  fiU  the  Court  with  quarrels,  talk,  and  tailors.' 

And  when  some  one  asks, — 

'  Is 't  possible  the  spells  of  France  should  juggle 
'  Men  into  such  strange  mimicries  ? ' 

It  is  replied, — 

'  New  cxxstoms, 
'  Though  they  be  never  so  ridiculous, — 
'  Xav,  let  them  be  unmanly, — yet  are  followed.' 

Sir  Thomas  More  was  a  thorough  Enghshman ;  and 
in  a  vein  of  patriotic  indignation  against  this  aiFecta- 
tion  of  foreign  fashions  he  -svrote  thus : — 
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CiiAi-.  xir. 

A  friend  and  chnm  I  have,  called  Lalus,  who 
Was  born  in  Britain  and  in  Britain  bred. 
And  though  by  seas,  by  manners,  and  by  speech, 
We  islanders  are  sever'd  from  the  French, 
Lalus  holds  British  ways  and  fashions  cheap, 
Doting  npon  the  French. 

He  struts  about 
In  cloaks  of  fashion  French.      Ilis  girdle,  purse, 
And  sword  are  French.      His  hat  is  French. 
His  nether  limbs  are  cased  in  French  costume. 
His  shoes  are  French.     In  short,  from  top  to  toe 
He  stands  the  Frenchman. 

Furthermore,  he  keeps 
One  only  servant. — This  man,  too,  is  French ; 
And  could  not,  as  I  think,  e'en  by  the  French, 
Be  treated  more  in  fashion  of  the  French. 
Lalus  ne'er  pays  him  wages, — that  is  French ; 
He  clothes  him  meanly, — that  again  is  French ; 
Stints  him  with  meagre  victuals, — that  is  French  ; 
Works  him  to  death, — and  this  again  is  French ; 
Belabours  him  full  oft, — and  that  is  French. 
And  in  the  street,  the  market,  every  place 
Where  men  resort,  delights  in  sorry  French 
To  chide  the  knave  ;  knowing  as  much  of  French 
As  parrots  know  of  Latin.      If  he  speak 
Though  but  tlirec  little  words  in  French,  he  swells 
And  plumes  himself  on  his  proficiency. 
And  his  French  failing,  then  he  utters  words 
Coin'd  by  himself,  with  widely-gaping  mouth 
And  sound  acute,  thinking  to  make  at  least 
The  accent  French.     *     *     * 
With  accent  French  he  speaks  the  Latin  tongue, 
With  accent  French  the  tongue  of  Lombardy, 
To  Spanish  words  he  gives  an  accent  French, 
German  he  speaks  with  the  same  accent  French. 
In  truth,  he  seems  to  spealc  with  accent  French 
All  but  the  French  itself.     The  French  he  speaks 
With  accent  British.      *      *      * 
In  short,  of  all  the  fopperies  of  France 
He  is  an  Ape, — a  very  Ape. 
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Chap.  XIL 


More's  lines 
attacked  by 
De  Brie. 


More's  de- 
fence. 


Mnre"s  ab- 
stemiousness. 


I 


I 


Lines  upon 
wine-bibbers. 


At  the  time  when  Sir  Thomas  More  was  engaged 
in  that  warm  controversy  with  the  French  scholar 
Germain  de  Brie  which  has  been  already  referred  to, 
these  lines  were  brought  forward  as  evidence  of  an 
acrimonious  feeling  against  the  French  people  in 
general.  More  said  in  self-defence  that  the  worst 
charge  Avhich  he  had  brought  against  the  French 
was  that  of  being  'in  ministros  paulo  duriusculi;' 
at  the  same  time  he  acknowledged  that  the  lines 
were  written  '  parum  tempestive — non  admodum  feli- 
'  liciter.' 

In  his  mode  of  living  Sir  Thomas  More  was  tempe- 
rate if  not  abstemious,  and  he  seems  to  enjoy  a  fling 
at  the  excesses  of  others.  In  Harpsfield's  biography 
it  is  stated  on  the  authority  of  '  those  who  best  knew 
'  him,'  that  in  his  youth  he  drank  only  water,  and  in 
after  life  his  '  common  drink  was  very  small  ale,'  and 
'  as  for  wine  he  did  but  sip  of  it,  and  that  only  for 
'  company's  sake  or  for  pledging  his  friends.'  Widely 
different  from  this  were  the  habits  of  two  men  whom 
he  describes  in  these  Epigrammata  under  the  names 
of  Fuscus  and  Marullus.  Fuscus  had  been  Avarned  by 
his  physician  that  he  must  either  abandon  his  habits 
of  wine-bibbing,  or  lose  his  eyesight.  To  this  he 
replied,  that  all  the  objects  of  nature  around  him, 
the  earth,  the  sea,  and  the  stars,  had  been  viewed  by 
him  times  Avithout  number;  that  there  remained 
nothing  which  he  had  not  seen^  while  there  were 
many  kinds  of  wine  which  he  had  not  yet  tasted. 
He  had  seen  enough,  but  he  had  not  tasted  enough ; 
and  therefore  he  bids  his  eyes  farewell.  '  Better,'  he 
says  in  another  piece,  '  to  part  with  one's  eyes  in  the 
'  pleasant  process  of  drinkmg  AA^ne,  than  to  keep  them 
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'  for  worms  to  feast  upon,'  Of  a  like  character  is  the  <-'H^r.  xir. 
story  told  of  Marullus,  who  for  two  days  abstained 
from  wine  altoo'cthcr;  Init  finding  it  impossible  to 
keep  his  resolution  .  pathetically  exclaimed : — '  Ye 
'  faithful  guides,  by  whose  aid  I  have  been  conducted 
'  hither,  now  must  I  part  with  you  for  ever ! '  He  then 
sips  his  wine,  and  inhales  its  fragrance;  the  mellow 
tint  gradually  fades  before  him,  and  he  is  involved  in 
darkness.  Reflecting,  however,  that  of  all  the  quali- 
ties Avhich  the  wine  possesses,  that  which  he  loses  is 
the  least  valuable,  he  thus  reconciles  himself  to  the 
loss.^ 

Among  the  Latin  verse  compositions  of  Erasmus 
there  is  one  upon  a  veteran  wine-bibber  who  after  Lines  by  Eras- 
spending  his  whole  life  in  tippling  sank  at  last  into  wine-bibber. 
the  deep  sleep  of  death. 

Idem  bibeiidi  finis  atqne  vivendi 
Fuit. 

If  you  disturb  him  this  sweet  sleep  in  which  he  lies 
will  come  to  an  end,  and  he  will  begin  to  feel  his  ac- 
customed thirst.  Therefore  depart  in  silence.  Read 
these  lines  ; — but  not  aloud  : — 

Vale,  viator  : — jam  silenter  abscede. 

The  spendthrift  and  the   miser  both  come  in  for  Tiiospend- 
their  share  of  ridicule.     The  man  whose  fortune  had  ^''"'^' 
been  lavished  upon  his  warth'obe  is  laughed  at  for  in- 
commoding himself  by  carrying  about  on  his  back 
several  acres  of  land.     The  miser  is  disquieted  on  his  The  miser. 

^  Something  like  this  is  found  in  a  song  of  modern  date  : — 
'Tis  better  with  wine  to  extinguish  the  light 
Than  live  always  in  darkness  without  it. 
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CuAP^xii.    cleath-becl  by  the  tlioiight  of  the  cost  of  his  funeral. 
The  lines  have  been  thus  translated  by  Kendall : — 

Rich  Chrysalus  at  point  of  death 

Dotli  moan,  complain,  and  cry : 
Was  never  man  as  he,  so  loth 

To  leave  his  life  and  die. 
Not  for  because  he  dies, — he  cries — 

His  death  he  doth  not  force  :  — 
This  cuts  :    his  grave  must  cost  a  groat, 

To  shroud  his  cai'rion  corse. 

To  the  same  purport  with  this  is  an  apophthegm  of 
Sir  Thomas  More  preserved  in  Lloyd's  State  Worthies. 
'  A  man  who  is  covetous  when  he  is  old  is  like  a  thief 
who  steals  Avhen  he  is  on  his  way  to  the  gallows.' 

Another  of  the  Epigrammata  upon  misers  has  been 
translated  thus : — 

Avarus,  chuckling  o'er  his  Jielf, 

His  days  in  dreaming  passed. 
Death  woke  him  up  : — he  found  himself 

How  jDoor  a  man  at  last ! 

Sleep  makes  The  subjcct  of  One  train  of  reflection  in  which  Sir 

all  e.inai.  Thomas  More  often  indulged  was  the  effect  which 
sleep  produces  in  placing  the  rich  man  and  the  poor 
man  upon  the  same  level ;  and  he  has  embodied  his 
thoughts  in  several  of  these  Epigrammata.  Supposing 
that  neither  of  the  two  dreams  at  all  in  his  sleep,  the 
poor  man  is  on  an  equality  with  the  rich  man.  And  sup- 
posing that  the  rich  man  has  a  dream  which  is  uneasy 
and  wearisome — as  is  frequently  the  case — while  the 
poor  man  dreams  upon  subjects  which  give  him  plea- 
sure, although  both  the  pleasure  of  the  one  and  the 
discomfort  of  the  other  are  unrealities,  the  poor  man 
for  the  time  is  unquestionably  the  happier  man  of 
the  two. 
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One  of  these  pieces,  entitled  '  Aristotelis  sententia     <^'"-*f'-  -"^i^- 
'  de  somno,'  has  been  thus  translated  by  Pecke  : — 

Half  of  our  lives  to  grateful  sleep  we  spare, 
Thus  half  tlieir  time  Rich  and  Poor  equal  are. 
Croesus  and  Irus  rich  alike  arc  found, 
When  silken  slumbers  have  then-  senses  bound. 

Sir  Thomas  More  had  a  delicate  constitution,  and  More's  deii- 
he  was  subject  to  occasional  illnesses.   Erasmus  men-  Sn.  ^^^^ ' 
tions  one  illness  of  a  very  serious  character  which 
seems  to  have  been  brought  on  by  over-anxiety  at 
the  time  when  he  was  detained  by  his  diplomatic 
duties   in     the    insalubrious    climate    of    the    Low 
Countries.     We  are  told  that  at  one  time  he  suffered 
from  '  an  ague  fit  so  marvellous  that  the  physicians  An  ague. 
'  said  it  could  not  be  : ' — the  cold  shiver  and  the  burning' 
heat  coming  on  at  the  same  moment.    On  hearing  the 
dictum  of  the  physicians  a  young  damsel  in   More's  Margaret  Gige 
family  who  had  been  educated  with  his  daughters  re-  '^""^^^ 
marked  that  Galen  in  his  treatise  De  differentiis  Fe- 
brium,   '  avoucheth  that  such  agues  are   sometimes 
'  met  with.'  This  lady  became  afterwards  the  congenial 
wife  of  a  physician  by  name  Clement,  who  was  a  friend 
of  Sir  Thomas  More  and  '  famous  for  his  skill  both  in 
'  physic  and  in  Greek.'  ^ 

It  is  evident  that  certain  members  of  the  medical 
profession  were  held  by  Sir  Thomas  More  in  rather 
low  estimation ;  both  the  '  medicus  '  and  the  '  chirur- 
'  gus  '  being  satirized  very  freely.  Only  two  of  those 
whom  he  mentions  are  treated  Avith  respect :  the  one 

^  In  Ilolbciu's  well-known  painthig  of  the  family,  she  is  represented 
as  holding  in  her  left  hand  an  open  book,  and  with  her  rieht  hand 
pointing  to  a  passage  with  much  ajiparont  earnestness.  The  painter 
evidently  knew  the  lady's  character. 
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Chap.  xii.  being  the  '  mediciis '  who  honestly  told  his  patient 
that  unless  he  would  give  up  his  wine  he  must  lose 
his  eyesight,  and  the  other  being  Hippocrates  himself, 
whose  epitaph  More  has  translated  from  the  Greek. 
Satire  on  the  Of  the  rcst,  a  '  medicus  '  of  small  repute,  and  small 
feision. ''™'  practice,  and  small  means,  is  told  that  he  is  some- 
thing more  than  a  '  medicus ;' — that  he  should  add  a 
letter  and  style  himself  '  mendicus/ — Adopting  a  con- 
ceit of  which  many  instances  are  to  be  found  in  the 
Greek  Anthologia  More  likens  the  '  medicus  '  in  his 
power  of  killing  to  the  general  of  an  army.  Sir  John 
Harington,  who  wrote  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, in  one  of  his  epigrams  gives  a  new  turn  to  this 
worn  out  idea.  He  tells  the  story  of  a  '  paltry  leech ' 
who  must  needs  give  up  his  profession  and  become  a 
priest.     But  he  succeeded  so  ill — 

111  patching  sermons  with  a  sorry  shift, 

As  needs  they  must,  that  ere  they  learn,  will  teach — 

that  he  fell  into  disgrace  and  was  removed  from 
his  office.     In  departing — 

He  shut  up  all  with  this  shrewd  muttering  speech : 
'  Well,  though,'  said  he,  '  my  living  I  have  lost, 
'  Yet  many  a  good  man's  life  this  loss  shall  cost.' 

Being  summoned  to  appear  before  the  Justices  for 
having  uttered  this  '  heinous  threat,'  he  pleaded  that 
if  the  course  which  he  was  about  to  take  is  a  '  vicious  ' 
course,  he  is  driven  to  it  under  '  curst  constraint.' 

'  For,  of  my  Living  having  lost  possession, 
'  I  must,'  said  he,  '  turn  to  my  first  profession  : 
'  In  which  I  know  too  well,  for  want  of  skill, 
'  My  medicines  will  many  a  good  man  kill.'  ' 

'   Of  another  of  these  Epigrammata  Sir  John  Harington  gives  a  literal 
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In  another  of  More's  Epigrammata  we  are  told  Cuai-.  xii. 
of  a  certain  physician  who  when  called  in  to  a 
case  of  fever,  asks  for  a  goblet  of  wine  and  imme- 
diately drinks  it  off.-  lie  then  directs  a  like  draught 
to  be  administered  to  the  patient,  remarking  that 
there  is  much  heat  in  the  system  that  requires  to  be 
carried  away.  Another  story  is  told  of  a  certain 
quack, — '  impostor ' — who  sold  his  specific  balsam  at 
the  price  of  ten  pounds, — a  very  considerable  sum  in 
those  days, — for  one  single  drop  : — the  patient  being 
required  to  lay  down  five  pounds  at  the  time,  and  to 
pay  the  other  five  when  cured.  If  he  should  chance 
to  die  the  second  drop  will  not  be  asked  for.  The 
balsam  is  produced  in  a  very  small  phial  carefully 
wrapped  in  linen ;  and  one  drop,  exhibited  on  the  point 
of  a  sword  for  the  greater  effect,  is  mixed  with  wine. 
The  '  medicus '  declares  that  the  small  quantity  still 
remaining  upon  the  point  of  the  sword  is  of  the  value 
of  twenty  pounds,  and  he  will  not  allow  it  to  be 
touched.  The  patient  takes  the  dose,  and  presently 
he  expires.  By  this  unlucky  compact  the  precious 
drop  of  balsam  and  the  precious  life  of  the  patient  are 
both  gone  at  one  stroke. — A  certain  '  chirurgus ' 
undertakes  to  restore  the  sight  of  a  purbhnd  old 
female  within  the  space  of  five  days.  Pie  applies  an 
ointment  to  her  eyes  and  orders  that  a  bandage  be 
kept  over  them  until  the  end  of  three  days.  In  the 
meantime  he  purloins  at  each  visit  certain  articles  of 
furniture  and  ornament  which  were  in  the  room. 
The  five  days  being  ended  he  removes  the  bandage 

translation.  But  although  he  addresses  his  transhition  to  a  lady,  it  is 
of  a  character  which  modern  refinement  would  not  tolerate  tor  a  mo- 
ment. 
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Chai  .  xii.  and  asks  for  his  fee.  This  the  patient  refuses  to  ])ay. 
She  tells  him  that  he  had  promised  to  restore  her 
eyesight,  whereas  her  eyesight  is  now  worse  than  it 
was  before.  Before  this  she  was  able  to  see  certain 
objects  around  her  in  the  room ; — but  now  she  can  see 
nothing. 

From  a  letter  which  was  written  soon  after  the 
execution  of  Bishop  Fisher,  by  a  physician  who  had 
attended  him  during  an  illness  in  the  Tower,  it 
appears  that  even  in  matters  relating  to  their  own 

Bishop        ^    grave  profession  they  could  occasionally  be  facetious. 

cian.  This  letter  is  addressed  to  the  Lord  Privy  Seal,  and 

the  purport  of  it  is  a  petition  for  the  usual  physician's 
fee.  The  writer  states  that  for  twelve  days'  labour 
and  four  nights'  watching  he  had  as  yet  received  no 
fee  whatever ;  the  Bishop's  goods  having  been  seized 
and  '  converted  to  the  King's  coffers.'  He  is  there- 
fore in  danger  of  losing  both  his  labour  and  his  physic, 
as  well  as  his  friend  the  patient.  He  urges  that  if 
physicians  were  not  entitled  to  receive  a  fee  for  the 
patients  whom  they  lose,  as  well  as  for  those  whom 
they  cure,  they  would  have  but  a  sorry  li^dng.  He 
says  that  from  those  who  escape  death  '  we  may  take 
'  the  less  amount  in  money,  there  being  a  hope  that 
'  they  may  in  due  time  fall  again  into  our  hands.'  He 
therefore  asks  in  the  present  instance  for  a  more 
liberal  remuneration  on  the  ground  that  this  payment 
will  be  the  last.  And  he  prays  in  conclusion  that 
the  health  of  the  Lord  Privy  Seal  may  be  '  long  main- 
'  tained  and  kept  in  all  honour  and  felicity.'  The 
name  of  the  writer  of  this  singular  epistle  is  Jonathan 
Fryer. 

'^oiSZT^         The  military  profession  also  comes  in  for  its  share 
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of  satire  and  ridicule.  At  the  time  Avlieii  tlie  voutii;-  <  hai-.  xii. 
King  of  England  was  eager  to  win  his  .s])urs  and  was 
avowedly  emulous  of  the  military  ix'uown  of  his  pre- 
decessors who  had  conquered  France,  there  were  wise 
and  prudent  men  who  raised  their  voices  as  advocates 
for  peace.  Such  were  More's  friends  and  advisers 
Colet  and  Erasmus.  Colot  preached  boldly  against  Coict preached 
war  in  the  presence  of  Henry  himself,  who  was  at  gres&Tve^w'ar. 
the  time  preparing  for  an  invasion  of  France.  Eras- 
mus in  his  '  Encomium Moriae,'  his  'Enchiridion,'  his 
'  Pacis  Querela,'  and  in  other  of  his  works,  argued  that 
war  is  not  justifiable  except  in  self-defence.  ]\[ore  Erasmus 
himself  represents  this  as  a  principle  adopted  by  his  it. 
favourite  Utopians.  And  in  conversation  with  King- 
Henry  he  made  a  remark  bearing  upon  this  question 
which  is  worthy  of  being  recorded.  It  was  his  duty 
when  acting  as  the  King's  secretary  to  lay  before  him 
for  signature  a  certain  document  which  had  been  sent 
over  from  France  by  Wolsey,  who  was  there  acting  as 
the  King's  representative.  The  King,  being  otherwise 
engaged  at  the  moment,  laughed  and  said, — '  Xay,  by 
'  my  soul,  that  will  not  be ;  for  this  day  is  m}'"  re- 

*  moving  day  soon  to  New  Hall :  I  will  read  the 
'  remnant  at  night.' — After  the  King  had  dined  More 
came  again  to  submit  to  him  his  papers.  Among 
them  he  read  to  the  King  a  letter  from  the  Earl  of 
Surrey  the  Admiral  of  the  Fleet,  in  which  it  was 
said  that  the  French  King  would  now  be  '  toward  a 
'  Tutor,  and  his  realm  to  have  a  Governor.'     Upon 

which  the  King  said  that  he  '  trusted  in  God  to  be  Henry's  de- 
'  their  Governor  himself,  and  that  they  should  by  this  fhuk-c!''^" 

*  means  make  a  way  for  him,  as  King  Richard  did  for 
'  his  father.'     Sir  Thomas  More  well  knew  that  King 
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Richard  did  not  make  way  for  Ilciiry  VII.  until 
after  the  shedding  of  mnch  blood  in  the  battle  of 
Bosworth  field;  and  while  he  expressed  his  acquies- 
cence in  the  ambitious  schemes  of  the  young  monarch 
80  far  as  they  might  be  for  his  good  and  the  good  of  his 
subjects,  he  did  not  omit  to  say  as  much  as  he  dared  to 
say  in  favour  of  peace.  '  I  pray  God  that  if  it  be  good 
'  for  your  Grace  and  this  realm,  in  such  case  it  may 
'  prove  so : — and  else  I  pray  God  send  your  Grace  an 
'  honourable  peace.'  To  say  this  to  such  a  King  as 
Henry  VIII.,  and  at  such  a  moment,  argues  no  small 
amount  of  moral  courage,  and  perhaps  none  of  his 
courtiers  excepting  Sir  Thomas  More  would  have 
ventured  to  say  it. 

On  another  occasion  when  it  fell  to  More  as  the 
Secretary  to  acknowledge  the  arrival  of  certain  dis- 
patches from  Wolsey  in  which  the  King  was  informed 
that  his  army  in  France  had  been  so  far  successful  as 
to  give  reason  for  expecting  '  an  unresisted  entrance 
'  into  the  bowels  of  the  country,  with  likelihood  of 
'  the  King's  obtaining  his  ancient  right  to  the  French 
'  crown,' — he  was  instructed  to  inform  Wolsey  in 
reply,  that  the  King  much  applauded  his  industry 
and  zeal  in  providing  for  the  reinforcement  of  the 
army.  With  the  King  in  this  humour  it  would 
have  been  useless  and  perhaps  dangerous  to  say  a 
word  suggestive  of  peace. 

In  touching  upon  members  of  the  military  pro- 
fession the  Epigrammata  are  by  no  means  compli- 
mentary. The  soldier  whose  legs  had  saved  him  on 
the  field  of  battle  is  told  that  the  rings  by  which  his 
hand  is  adorned  ought  rather  to  have  been  worn 
upon  his  foot : — 
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Why  sliould  those  rings  thy  finger  grace  ?  Chj^f.  XII. 

The  foot  would  be  their  riglitful  place. 

One  of  thy  feet,  mid  war's  alarms, 

I  lath  done  more  service  than  both  ai-ms. 

A  certain  cavalry  officer  whom  he  calls  Riscus 
provides  himself  with  two  horses  lor  the  Avar, — the 
one  slow  and  sluggish,  the  other  high-mettled  and 
fleet.  The  former  is  to  carry  him  Avhen  he  goes  into 
the  fight,  and  the  other  to  brhig  him  out  of  the 
fight. 

In  another  piece  a  rencontre  is  described  as  taking 
place  between  a  military  braggadocio  and  a  clown 
who  had  insulted  his  wife  : — 

lie  stopped  the  man — his  sword  he  drew — 

His  sword  the  man  defies  : 
Didst  thou  insult  my  wife — thou  wretch? 

I  did — the  man  replies. 

Thraso  rejoins, — thou  own'st  it  then  ! 

'Tis  well  thou'st  told  me  true. 
Thisswoixl,  I  swear, —  if  thou  had'st  lied, — 

Had  pierced  thee  through  and  through ! 

No  class  of  men  come  more  frequently  under  the 
lash  than  the  pretenders  to  astrology.     Many  years  Astrology  in 
ago  More  had  exposed  their  notorious  failure  in  his  ^^p"^*-'- 
elegy  upon  the  death  of  Ehzabeth  of  York,  who  died 
in  the  very  year  in  which  they  had  predicted  for  her 
all  manner  of  prosperity. 

Yet  was  I  lately  promised  otherwise. 
This  year  to  live  in  welthe  and  delice. 

Henry's  divorce  from  Katharine  of  Arragon  was  said 
to  have  had  its  origin  in  a  prediction  made  by  an 
astrologer  to  Cardinal  Wolsey.  The  Cardinal  patro- 
nized men  of  learning,  and  took  pleasure   in    their 
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society.  And  it  was  a  current  story  among  the 
gossips  of  the  Court  that  a  certain  astrologer  who 
passed  as  a  learned  man  among  the  rest,  gave  him  to 
understand  that  it  would  be  his  fate  to  come  to  grief 
through  a  woman.  Wolsey  thought  that  the  only 
woman  whom  he  had  occasion  to  fear  was  the  Queen ; — 
he  knew  that  she  took  it  ill  that  a  man  so  low  born  as 
himself  should  be  in  so  lofty  a  position.  He  therefore 
determined  to  effect  her  overthrow.  For  this  pur- 
pose he  put  it  into  the  King's  head  that  his  marriage 
was  unlawful :  and  there  being  already  on  the  King's 
part  a  latent  inclination  towards  Anne  Boleyn,  the 
scheme  of  the  divorce  was  decided  upon  at  once.^ 

The  pretended  powers  of  the  astrologers  obtained 
credit  in  quarters  where  we  should  have  least  ex- 
pected to  find  it.  The  authorities  at  Oxford  con- 
sulted an  astrologer  in  order  to  obtain  a  clue  to  the 
route  taken  by  one  Garret,  a  heretic,  who  had  made 
bis  escape  from  them :  and  they  were  informed  that 
he  bad  '  fled  in  a  tawny  coat,  toward  the  Soutb  East, 
*  and  is  now  in  London,  whence  he  will  shortly  make 
'  for  the  coast.' 

More  however  makes  the  astrologer  the  butt  of 
his  ridicule.  A  certain  astrologer  who  consults  the 
planets  resj)ecting  the  fidelity  of  his  own  wife  is 
informed  that  planets  cannot  tell  tales.  The  follow- 
ing More  addresses  to  an  astrologer  whom  he  calls 
Fabianus : — 

^  This  anecdote  is  found  in  a  Spanish  work  entitled, — '  Cronica  del 
'  Rey  Enrico  Otavo  de  Ingal  terra.  Escrita  por  un  autor  coetaneo. 
'Madrid.  1874.'  The  work  is  a  record  of  the  gossip  of  the  English 
Court  at  tliis  period  as  jotted  down  by  a  Spaniard.  The  original  manu- 
script is  in  the  possession  of  a  Spanish  family,  and  it  has  been  published 
under  the  authority  of  the  Academy  of  History  in  Spain. 
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^J'lic  crowd  ])rocliiiiiiH  tlioe  wondi-ous  wise,  Chai'.  XII. 

Jf'oiit  of  all  tliy  propliecies 

One  only  provoth  true. — 
Tie,  Fabianns,  alwui/s  xrrong. 
Then  will'I  join  tlie  .irapincr  tlirong, 

And  call  thee  prophet  tof). 

The  remonstrance   of  a   creditor  with  his  friend  Appeal  to  a 
Tyndale  who  was  slow  in  refunding  the  money  which  debtoZ 
he   had  borrowed,   contains   some   touches  of  quiet 
humour  very  characteristic  of  the  writer: — 

O  Tyndale,  there  was  once  a  time,  Tjiidale. 

A  pleasant  time  of  old, 
Before  thou  cam'st  a-borrowing, 

Before  I  lent  thee  gold ; 

AVhen  scarce  a  single  day  did  close 

But  thou  and  I,  my  friend, 
Were  wont,  as  often  as  I  chose, 

A  social  hour  to  spend. 

But  now,  if  e'er  perchance  we  meet, 

Anon  I  see  thee  take 
Quick  to  thy  heels  adown  the  street, 

Like  one  who  sees  a  snake. 

Believe  me,  for  the  dirty  pelf 

I  never  did  intend 
To  ask  ;   and  yet,  spite  of  myself, 

I  must,  or  lose  my  friend.' 

To  lose  my  money  I  consent. 

So  that  I  lose  not  thee  ; 
And  thee  to  lose  I  am  content. 

If  safe  the  money  be. 

With  or  without  the  gold  return, 

I  take  thee  nothing  loth  ; 
But,  sooth,  it  makes  my  spirit  yeani 

Thus  to  resign  you  both. 

*  For  loan  oft  loses  both  itself  and  friend. — Ilamlct,  act  i.  sc.  6. 
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If  tliou  returnest  not,  at  least 
Return  the  money  due  ; 

And  I  to  thee  shall  then  return 
A  longr  and  last  adieu. 


A  similar 
anecdote  told 
by  Latimer. 


William 
Tyndale  the 
Reformer. 


rences    having 
neighbour 


An  anecdote  is  tokl  in  one  of  Latimer's  sermons  of 
a  certain  rich  merchant  in  London  who  is  known  to 
have  been  a  friend  and  benefactor  of  William  Tyndale 
the  Reformer,  so  similar  in  its  circumstances  to  those 
related  in  More's  verses,  as  to  give  rise  to  a  con- 
jecture that  the  stories  relate  to  the  same  persons. 

A  certain  rich  merchant  '  loved  his  poor  neighbour 
'  very  well,  and  lent  him  money.'  But  certain  diffe- 
occurred  between  them,  the  poor 
'  would  come  no  more  to  the  other's 
'  house  nor  borrow  money  from  him.'  The  rich 
man  '  offered  many  times  to  talk  with  him  and  set 
'  him  quiet,  but  it  could  not  be.'  If  he  met  the 
rich  man  in  the  street  '  he  would  go  out  of  his  way.' 
One  time  it  happened  that  '  he  met  him  in  so  narrow 
'  a  street  that  he  could  not  avoid  but  come  near  him.' 
Yet  '  for  all  this  the  poor  man  was  minded  to  go 
'  forward  and  not  to  speak.' 

This  rich  merchant  in  London  was  one  Humphrey 
Monmouth  an  alderman,  who  is  known  to  have 
especially  befriended  William  Tyndale  the  Reformer, 
and  to  have  lent  him  money  at  a  time  when  he  was 
living  in  London  and  hard  pressed  for  the  means  of 
subsistence.  This  fact  would  be  well  known  to 
Latimer.  And  inasmuch  as  Humphrey  Monmouth 
was  the  Sheriff  of  London  at  the  time  when  Sir 
Thomas  More  was  the  Under-sheriff,  it  seems  ex- 
tremely probable  that  More  may  have  heard  the 
detail   of  the   story  from  the  mouth  of  Monmouth 
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himself.      More  would    tlicn  ;ij)|)ro]»i'i;it<'  it  as  u  cdu-     'lur.xii. 
V(!ni('iit,    suhjcct     lor    I.ntin     vci-sc;      idciitilXiiiL'    ili'' 
mini  by  tlic,  inlroductioii  ol"  the  iiiuii''  of  lyiidalc 

When  Sii" 'riioiiias-More  li(dd  lli;'  ollicc  of  CndM'- 
slicriil'  in    tli(^  ^''^y  <>f  f^oiidon  lie  would  kiio\v  somc- 
thiiig  of  the   city  l»;iii({i!(ts.      Hence    up,    epiijraninia  Ci-r  nriv^. 
Aviiieh  is  tlnis  translated  1>\'  Kendall:    - 

W  licii  I'iiit  ii'lics  (l<illi  I'liii  a  rare 

1  Ic  seems  to  si  ami,  jierdv  ! 
I>iil   w'lieii  lie  I'uns  unti)  a  feast, 

'I'lieii  sure  he  seems  to  lly. 

The  "\vell-kiioA\ii  story  of  :i  slirewd  rompnrt  entered 
into  l)etweeii  two  I)ci:'uars,  tlie  one  hcinij,-  IJind  and 
tiie  other  ];inie,  the  Mind  man  undcrlakinu'  to  earrv 
tlie  lame  man  on  liis  hack,-- is  siiii;'nlarlv  worked  out 
in  no  i'ewer  than  seven  dithrcnt  i'orms.  The  lii-cat 
numl)er  of  beggars  sAvarmiiig  over  the  land,  manv  ui'  Tho  lan.i 
"wliom  counterfeited  all  mtinner  of  ailments  and  in-  b":i'^rarl''~"' "' 
hrmities  in  ordei*  to  excite  {»it\',  is  set  in  (■ontra>i  b\' 
More  himself  with  the  better  state  of  things  which 
he  desci'il»es  as  existing  in  Uto])ia.  It  foi-ms  \\\c 
groundwork  also  of  that  snniii  satire  upon  the 
clergv  l)y  Simon  I'isli,  entitled  'A  Supnlieai  ion  tor 
'  tile  Ih'ggars,'  in  which  he  altrilailes  the  ]'o\rri\-  oi 
the  people  at  large  and  tlieii-  conse(pietu  inahiliiN-  to 
succour  Mhe  j)Oor  lepi'r>, — the  blind,  soi-e,  and  hime," 
— to  the  al)s<)r[)ti(^n  of  so  large  a  [)ori  ion  of  the  wealth 
ol'the  c(^uiitr\-  l)y  the  Church. 

Tecd'Ce's  ti'an>lation  of  an  I'pilajih  u])on  a  waiting 
maid,  although  rallu'r  clunis-y,  will  give  some  i.Ua  o( 
Avhat  More  intended  to  express  :     - 

She  served  in  ImmIv,  Imi  her  soul  was  tree:-  — 
iler  Ixiilv  m>\v   Deaili  sets  ai  lihoriv. 
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Like  the  Greek  epigrammatists  More  turns  certain 
personal  peculiarities  into  exaggerated  and  rather 
absurd  ridicule ;  as  when  he  speaks  of  a  man  whose 
nose  was  of  magnitude  so  portentous  that  when  it 
required  blowing  it  was  beyond  his  reach,  and  when 
he  sneezed  it  was  beyond  his  hearing. — More  was  not 
himself  a  tall  man,  j^et  he  looked  down  upon  men  of 
small  stature  and  enjoyed  his  good-natured  fling  at 
them.  He  says  that  Epicurus  held  that  the  world 
was  composed  of  atoms, — not  being  aware  that  there 
exists  anything  in  the  world  smaller  than  atoms : — 
but  that  if  he  had  lived  to  see  a  certain  man  called 
Diophantus  he  would  have  said  that  the  world  was 
made  up  of  Diophantuses. 

Another  small  person  is  recommended  never  to  go 
outside  the  walls  of  his  city,  lest  some  Pigmy-devour- 
ing crane  should  get  hold  of  him.  Another,  bent 
upon  suicide,  is  said  to  have  made  his  exit  thus : — 

Weary  of  life,  the  tiny  elf 

A  cobweb  took — and  hunjj  himself 


Auricular 
confession. 


The  last  of  the  miscellaneous  pieces  which  we 
notice  will  serve  to  show — like  another  which  has 
been  given  in  page  127, — that  Sir  Thomas  More  was 
wont  to  treat  the  practice  of  auricular  confession  with 
very  little  reverence.  It  is  in  fact  the  Latin  version 
of  a  story  told  in  one  of  his  Dialogues.  A  man  whom 
he  calls  Hesperus  when  at  Confession  was  asked  by 
the  Priest,  whether  he  meddled  at  all  in  witchcraft 
or  necromancy,  or  had  any  belief  in  the  devil.  The 
man  warmly  disclaimed  anything  like  a  belief  in  the 
devil,  and  added  that  he  '  had  work  enough  to  be- 
'  lieve  in  God.'    In  the  same  Dialogue  we  have  a  story 
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of  a  man  who  declared  that  he  would  not  for  twenty     ^JuAr^xri. 
pounds  hear  a  certain  double-tongued  hypocrite  repeat 
the  Creed;  inasmuch  as  he  thought  that  he  should 
'  never  believe  his  Greed  after,  if  he  heard  it  once 
*  come  out  of  that  man's  mouth.' 

It  must  be  allowed  that  these  stories  do  not  tend 
to  make  good  Cresacre  More's  assertion  that  his  quips 
are  '  full  of  pleasantry  and  very  proper ; — he  scofFeth 
'  but  without  contumely.'  Very  different  from  these 
are  the  Sacred  Hymns  of  John  Picus  of  Mirandola, 
whom  More  is  said  to  have  proposed  to  himself  in 
early  life  as  a  pattern.  Although  rather  overlaid  with 
classical  allusions  those  hymns  have  a  grandeur  and 
a  profoundly  devotional  feeling  which  in  More's  Latin 
poems  we  look  for  in  vain,  however  devotedly  in  early 
life  he  may  have  admired  them.  He  dearly  loved  a 
jest,  and  we  know  that  his  jests  were  sometimes  in- 
troduced inopportunely. 

The  following  lines  are  taken  from  the  first  Hymn 
of  Picus : — 

En  nova  lux  : — jam  mente  feror  super  ardua  coeli 

Culmina,  et  empyreos  tractus  felicibus  alis 

Transcendisse  juvat.     *    *    * 

Te  colo,  te  veneror,  te  supplcx  semper  adoro. 

Te  genetrix  natura  colit,  te  pontus  et  aer. 

Quaeque  imam  nimio  sortita  est  pondere  sedeni 

Terra  parens.     *  *  * 

Errantes  variis  te  observant  sedibus  Ijiiies. 

Te  Dominum,  Kegem,  INIoderatoreuKjue  fiitentur 

Omnia  ; — te  summis  aiFectant  viribus  onnies 

Ccelicolae,  affectant  terrestres,  tartara  nouien 

Furmidant,  oelorique  fiiga  uiaudata  cajtessunt. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 


Chap.  XIII. 

Sir  Thomas 
More's  rapid 
downfall. 


|T  was  in  the  month  of  May,  1532,  that  Sir 
Thomas  More  ceased  to  be  Chancellor. 
He  had  incurred  the  King's  displeasure 
by  refusing  to  acquiesce  in  the  divorce 
of  Queen  Katharine,  and  this  displeasure  was  further 
aggravated  by  his  declining  to  be  present  at  the  coro- 
nation of  her  successor.  An  endeavour  was  made  to 
implicate  him  in  the  affair  of  the  Nun  of  Kent,  and 
paltry  charges  were  brought  against  him  in  connection 
with  his  office  as  Chancellor.  As  he  now  draws  nearer 
to  the  decline  of  life,  there  is  forced  upon  him  the 
reality  of  what  he  had  imagined  in  the  poetry  of  his 
earlier  years,  when  he  set  himself  to  describe  the 
freaks  of  Fortune,  and  to  warn  those  who  trust  in 
her  that  although  she  may  for  the  present  '  beck  and 
'  smile '  upon  a  man,  and  help  him  to  reach  the 
heioht  of  his  ambition,  yet  the  time  comes  inevitably 
when — 

She  Avbips  her  wheel  around — and  there  he  lies.' 


^  In  Holbein's  picture  there  is  attached  to  the  wheel  a  rope,  which 
Fortune  is  supposed  to  use  precisely  for  the  purpose  here  described. 
Ilavino-  recently  had  an  opportunity  of  examining  this  remarkable 
painting  for  myself,  I  find  that  the  desci-iption  of  it  given  in  page  185  is 
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We  learn  from  a  letter  addressed  to  Secretary  Cuxp.  xiii. 
Cromwell  by  Sir  William  Fitzwilliam  the  Treasurer 
of  the  King's  household,  that  about  this  time  Sir 
Thomas  More, — who,-  being  altogether  out  of  favour 
at  Court  was  living  in  a  sort  of  seclusion  at  his  house 
in  Chelsea, — sent  to  desire  an  interview  with  Fitz- 
william ;  and  that  Fitzwilliam  took  Chelsea  in  his  way 
to  his  own  residence  in  Surrey,  going  up  the  river  by 
boat  and  sending  his  horses  forward  to  meet  him. 
More's  principal  object  in  seeking  this  interview  was 
to  beof  that  the  Treasurer  would  stand  his  friend  in 
advocating  a  petition  he  was  then  making  to  Crom-  More  a  sup- 
well,  who  was  now  rapidly  approaching  to  the  zenith  cvomweii. 
of  his  greatness  ; — being  already  Master  of  the  Rolls 
and  a  principal  Secretary  of  State.  More  at  the  same 
time  made  a  complaint  of  the  uncourteous  treatment 
Avhich  he  had  met  with  from  a  certain  person  whose 
name  is  not  mentioned.  And  Fitzwilliam  states  in 
the  letter  that  this  person  had  certainly  behaved  to 
Sir  Thomas  More  otherwise  'than  one  gentleman 
'  should  do  to  another ; ' — which  he  undertakes  to 
show  to  Cromwell  more  fully  when  next  they  meet.^ 

It  will  not  be  out  of  place  to  introduce  here  a  few 
passages  from  a  letter  addressed  about  this  time  by 
Sir  Thomas  More  to    the   King.     He  refers  to   his  a  touchin? 
having  received  from  the  King  a  gracious  licence —  j^-IJ^J '"  ^^® 

in  one  respect  inaccurate.     The  Bcinij  who  appears  over  the  wheel  in 
the  clouds  is  the  Salvator  mundi,  and  tlie  two  others,  althougli  jierhaps 
superhuman,  do  not  at  all  accord  with  (he  conventional  type  of  angels. 
'   So  true  to  the  life  are  Johnson's  well-known  lines  :  — 

At  length  his  sovereign  frowns.      The  train  of  state 
Mark  the  keen  glance  and  watch  the  sign  to  hate. 
Where'er  he  turns  he  meets  a  stranger's  eye, 
His  suppliants  scorn  him,  and  his  followers  fly. 

R 
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CiiAi'.  XIII.    '  that  I  should  bestow  the  residue  of  my  life  about 
'  the  provision  of  my  soul  in  the  service  of  God,  and 
'  be  your  bedesman  and  pray  for  you : ' — and  also  a 
promise,  that — '  I  should  find  your  Highness  good  and 
'  gracious  lord  unto  me.' — He  prays  that  the  King 
will  not  be  'moved  by  any  sinister  information'  to 
distrust  his  truth.     In  the  matter  of  'tliis  wicked 
'  woman  of  Canterbury,'  he  says  that  if  he  were  '  a 
'  wretch  of  such  monstrous  ingratitude  as  to  digress  ' 
from   his  allegiance,  he   should    'desire   no  further 
'  favour  than  to  be  called  upon  to  give  up  goods, 
'  lands,  liberty,   and    life ; ' — the   keeping   of  which 
could  never  do  him  '  penny-worth  of  pleasure.'     His 
only  comfort  would  then  be  to  look  forward  to  their 
joyful  meeting  in  heaven,  where  'your  Grace  should 
'  surely  see  that  I  have  ever  been  your  true  bedes- 
'  man.'     He  prays  to  be  relieved  from  the  '  torment ' 
of  his  '  present  heaviness  '  caused  by  the  '  dread  and 
'  fear'  of  the  Bill  against  him  brought  into  Parliament. 
He  prays  that  he  may  not  suffer  from  any  '  sinister 
'  information,'  and  that  the  King  will  not  allow  any 
man  taking  occasion  from  this  Bill  'untruly  to  slander' 
him. — He  writes  this  at  his  '  poor  house  in  Chalcith ; ' 
and  it  is  '  by  the  known  rude  hand  '  of  the  King's 
'most  humble  and  most  heavy  faithful  subject  and 
'  bedesman.'  ^ 

Very  shortly  after  this,  on  their  refusing  to  take 
an  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  King  and  to  the  issue  of 

^  Doubtless  the  liand'svritmg  of  Sir  Thomas  More  was  well  known 
to  the  King.  Like  the  writer  himself  it  was  plain  and  simple  in 
character,  and  by  the  admirers  of  the  fantastic  style  of  writing  which 
was  in  fashion  with  some  persons  at  that  period  it  might  be  thought 
'  rude.' 
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his  marriage  with  Anne  Boleyii,  and  to  abjure  the    Cuai.  xiii. 
supremacy  of  the  Pope  in  England,  Sir  Thomas  More  More^d 
and  Bishop  Fisher  were  committed  to  the  Tower. —  ^''/^'"-T  ^""V 

J-  _  ^  initted  to  the 

The  state  of  things  in  England  was  thus  reported  to  '^'"J^tr. 
the  ambassador  in  Spain  : — "  Papam  non  agnoscimus. 
"  Every  one  now  swears  'in  verba  Regis  et  lieginas.' 
"  — Qui   nolunt    turriti    statira    fiunt. — Inter    quos 
"  maximus  ille  Morus,  et  RofFensis." ' 

While  he  was  lying  in  the  Tower  Sir  Thomas  More 
was  repeatedly  visited  by  the  Law  officers  of  the 
Crown,   who  endeavoured   by  their    questioning   to 
inveigle  him  into  a  denial  of  the  King's  supremacy  :srore  is  nrfred 
with  a  view  to  proceed  ao^ainst  him  ultimately  on  the  ^?.*?y^'"-' 

L  n  J  Kmjrs  supre- 

charge  of  high  treason.     Fisher  put  his  questioners  "'^^t- 
to  very  little  trouble  in  this  matter.     In  fact  the 
simple  refusal  to  give  explicit  answers  to  their  inter- 
rogatories was  held  sufficient  by  the  State  lawyers 
to  convict  a  man  without  any  evidence  of  positive  guilt. 
Something  similar  to  this  occurred  in  the  case  of 
Philip  the  nineteenth  Earl  of  Arundel  in  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth.   While  he  lay  a  prisoner  in  the  Tower,  the 
question  was  put  to  him  by  the  Law  officers  of  the 
Crown,  whether  he  held  that  it  lay  in  the  power  of 
the  Pope  to  dethrone  the  Queen.     And  when  it  was  ^\  refusal  to 
found  that  no  explicit  answer  could  be  got  from  him  down  as^o-uut 
'U]3on  this    point,  the    Chancellor  proposed    that   he 
should  signify  in  writing  that  he  refused  to  answer  the 

*  Such  was  the  sinijular  aii<l  suinnuiry  report  of  news  brought  from 
England.  In  early  life  this  ambassador — whose  name  was  John  Mason 
— ^had  been  much  befriended  and  assisted  by  Sir  Thomas  More ;  and 
the  fact  of  his  using  the  term  '  maximus  '  may  be  taken  as  a  pleasing 
proof  that  he  was  not  afraid  to  express  his  admiration  of  the.  character 
of  his  former  patron,  although  now  lying  as  a  criminal  in  the  Tower. 
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Chap.  XIII.  qiicstion.  Tliis  lie  declined  to  do.  Shortly  after- 
wards he  was  puljlicly  arraigned,  and  condemned  as 
it  would  appear  to  perpetual  imprisonment.  He  died 
in  the  Tower  in  1595. 

Henry  had  fully  made  up  his  mind  to  carry  two 

points.     He  was  determined  that  the  legality  of  his 

divorce,  and  also  that  the  abrogation  of  the  Pope's 

authority  in  England,  temporal  and  spiritual,  should 

be  acknowledged  by  the  nation  at  large.     Upon  the 

first   of  these   would    depend   the    validity   of   his 

marriage  with  Anne  Boleyn ;  and  the  latter  consti- 

Henry'srea-     tutcd  his  title  to  those  large  revenues  which    the 

seding'the^*^^"  Popc  had  hithcrto  abstracted  from  the  English  people. 

Pope.  ^^-^^  ^Q  ^Yie  temporal  powers  which  he  had  hitherto 

exercised  over  the  English  Church.     All  these  were 

transferred  from  the  Pope  to  the  King  by  the  act  of 

his  investing  himself  with  the  Pope's  supremacy. 

These  events  have  been  recorded  by  that  Spanish 
chronicler  alluded  to  in  page  234,  with  an  amusing  sim- 
Report  of  this  pHcity  of  narrative.  He  states  that  the  King  sent  to 
by  a  foreigner,  assemble  all  the  great  men  of  the  kingdom  and  made 
a  speech  to  them,  having  told  them  at  the  outset  that 
he  would  have  no  one  contradict  him.  You  know — 
he  said — the  great  tyranny  exercised  year  by  year  in 
this  kingdom,  and  the  large  sums  of  money  which 
the  Pope  extracts  from  us.  It  is  my  will  that  from 
this  day  forward  he  shall  extract  no  more.  For  this 
I  will  that  a  Parliament  shall  be  held,  and  that  by 
this  Parliament  he — the  Pope — shall  be  abolished 
forthwith.  The  assemblage  answered  with  one  voice 
that  it  should  be  done.  And  it  was  done — for  he  had 
already  declared  that  no  one  should  contradict  him. 
They  even  declared  that  it  was  done  very  well. 
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Ilcnry  had  now  fairly  crossed  the  Jiul)icori   in  his    Chai-.  xiii. 
march  against  Rome,  and  it  was  not  in  his  Tudor 
nature  to  recede.     He  found  however  two  embarrass- 
ing obstructions  in  the  way.      The  venerable  Bisliop  obstrnctions 
of  Rochester  and  Sir   Thomas  More, — men  of  high  "*  ''^^  ^^''•^'' 
position  and  spotless  character,  whose  example  would 
go  far  in  influencing  the  people  at  large,  were  obsti- 
nate recusants,  now  lying  in  the  Tower.     By  way  of 
intimidating  these  two  men,  certain  Carthusian  monks  Attempts  to 
who  refused  to  take  the  oaths,  were  conducted  to  "'^'°"  ^^' 
Tower  Hill  before  the  eyes  of  More  and  Fisher  and 
put  to  death  there  by  a  most  barbarous  mode  of  exe- 
cution. 

These  warnings  however  did  not  produce  the  effect 
which  Henry  desired;  and  he  then  determined  that  iienn 's final 
the  two  prisoners  in  the  Tower  should  themselves  be  ^'^"^  '*^' 
brought  out  to  execution  as  a  warning  to  the  whole 
nation.  The  one  a  venerable  bishop,  who  had  been 
the  confessor  of  the  Countess  of  Richmond  and  Derby? 
the  mother  of  his  own  father  ; — and  the  other  one  of  his 
old  and  w^ell  tried  servants,  who  liad  been  raised  by 
him  to  the  Chancellorship  only  six  years  before,  and 
Avitli  whom  he  had  taken  sweet  counsel  as  they  walked 
together  like  familiar  friends  in  the  garden  by  the  river- 
side at  Chelsea,  his  own  arm  being  placed  round  the 
other's  neck : — these  two  men  were  doomed  to  die. 
And  it  became  a  question  how  the  law  might  be 
stretched  so  as  to  sentence  them  to  death  with  at  least 
the  semblance  of  legality. 

Sir  Thomas  More's  legal  knowledge  and  his  natural  Difficulty  in 
acuteness  enabled  him  to  fence  so  adroitly  with  the  'laplt'aK'haiie. 
Crown  lawyers  and  others  who  were  sent  to  examine 
him,  as  to  baffle  them  in  their  attempts  to  manipiihite 
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Chai'.  XIII.    out  of  his  answers  anything  that  would  constitute  a 
capital  charge. 

At  length  Rich  the  King's  solicitor  came  with  two 
clerks  as  attendants  to  fetch  away  his  materials  for 
writing  and  his  books.  And  while  the  two  others 
were  employed  in  '  trussing  up '  the  books  Rich  drew 
him  into  a  familiar  conversation  under  the  pretence 
of  ancient  friendship ;  and  he  stated  at  the  trial  that 
More's  alleged  in  this  conversatioii  More  declared  that  it  was  not  in 
adnussion.  ^-^^  powcr  of  the  Parliament  to  make  the  King  supreme 
head  of  the  Church. 

Durino;  the  interval  between  this  visit  and  the  trial, 
being  forbidden  the  use  of  writing  materials  and  being 
Deprived  of  deprived  of  his  books,  he  gave  himself— we  are  told 
his  books.  — entirely  to  meditation,  'keeping  his  chamber  windows 
'  shut  and  his  room  very  dark.^  He  said  that  now  the 
wares  were  gone  out  of  the  shop,  the  windows  must 
be  closed. 

There  is  a  tradition  that  after  the  carrying  away  of 

A  book  sent      Sir  Thomas  Morc's  books  a  devotional  work  was  sent 

Fisbw-.  ^        to  him  by  Bishop  Fisher  containing  certain  lines  in 

English  verse  written  with  the  Bishop's  own  hand ; — 

the  purport  of  the  lines  being  to  the  effect  that  whoever 

desires  to  attain  to  the  bliss  of  heaven  must  remain 

within  the  unity  of  the  Church.     The  work  itself  is  a 

treatise  on  the  seven  Penitential  Psalms  composed  by 

Fisher  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Lady  Margaret,  and 

it  is  now  in  the  library  of  the  college  at  Douay.^ 

Trial  of  Sir  The  trial  came  on  in  Westminster  Hall  before  a 

Thomas  More. 

^  Printed  by  Wynkyn  de  Worde  in  1508.     On  the  same  page  with 
the  English  lines  is  written  :  — 

'  Thomas  Morns,  dns  Cancellarius  Anglias. 
'  Joh.  Fishei",  Epus  Roffensis.' 
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special  comniissIoTi  on  'Inly  1,  1535.  Tlicrc  ^v(^r(',  c-uw.xiu. 
several  chai'u'cs  in  IIk;  indictincnt,  to  which  charfres 
he  gave  answers  at  length;  and  it  is  remarked  hy 
Mackintosh  that  the  ■s[)ecihc  charge  under  which  he 
w^as  actually  convicted  is  not  easily  ascertained.  It 
being  however  a  foi-egone  conclusion  tliat  he  must  be 
found  guilty  of  a  capital  offence,  the  Commissioners 
|)ronounced  him  to  be  guilty  of  high  treason,  a  charge 
at  once  aml)iguous  and  comprehensive,  resolving  it- 
self virtually  into  an  opposition  to  the  arlnlrary  will 
of  the  Sovereign.  The  charge  upon  whicli  AVolsey 
had  been  arrested  at  York  was  a  charge  of  high  treason: 
but  he  died  at  Leicester  Abbey  wdien  on  his  way  to 
London  for  trial,  and  the  precise  nature  of  the  charges 
against  him  has  never  l:)een  ascertained.  Wolsey 
however  knew  with  whom  he  had  to  deal,  and  he 
prepared  himself  for  the  worst.  When  he  found  that 
the  Constable  of  the  Tower  had  been  sent  by  the 
King  to  convey  him  thither,  he  said  at  once — I  know 
wdiat  is  pi'ovided  for  me. 

It  was  upon  the  evidence  of  the  solicitor  Iiicli  Rich'squcs- 
already  alluded  to, — the  truth  of  wdiich  however  Sir  d,?nce/ *^"' 
Thomas  More  stoutly  denied, — that  the  Court  found 
him  guilty  of  ti-eason.  He  ])ol(lly  told  the  solicitor 
to  his  face  that  he  had  perjui-ed  liimself  in  giving  that 
evidence,  and  argued  strongh'  upon  the  extreme 
improJjabiHty  of  it.  The  Chancellor  lunvever  pi-o- 
nounced  in  due  form  the  frightful  judgment  of  the 
law  upon  persons  ibund  guilty  of  treason,  and  ^lore 
M'as  taken  back  to  the  Tower.  After  four  days  a 
messao-e  was  brought  from  the  King  and  Council 
directinii' that  before  nine  o'clock  ol"thc  same  morn- 
ing  Sir  Thomas  JMore  should  suiter  death  b}  behead- 
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CuAi'.  xiir. 


A  statement 
made  in 
the  Spanish 
'  Cronica.' 


iiig.  In  consideration  of  his  having  filled  the  office 
of  Chancellor,  the  more  barbarous  part  of  the  sentence 
upon  traitors  was  remitted  by  a  special  act  of  mercy 
— as  he  was  told — on  the  part  of  the  King.  On  re- 
ceivinof  this  intellio;ence  he  made  the  characteristic 
remark,  that  it  was  to  be  hoped  that  none  of  his  friends 
would  ever  meet  with  the  like  act  of  mercy  on  the 
part  of  the  King. 

In  Secretary  Cromwell's  private  list  of  agenda  the 
following  significant  entry  is  found : — '  to  learn  the 
'  King's  pleasure  when  Master  More  shall  go  to  his 
'  execution.'  Doubtless  in  a  certain  sense  King  Henry 
may  be  supposed  to  have  taken  pleasure  in  the  execu- 
tion even  of  those  with  whom  he  had  once  been 
familiarly  associated.  And  in  the  period  of  exactly 
five  years  from  the  date  of  Cromwell's  very  business- 
like memorandum,  it  was  Henry's  pleasure  that  the 
secretary  himself— having  been  created  in  the  interim 
Earl  of  Essex — should  suffer  in  the  same  manner 
and  also  in  the  same  place  whither  '  Master  More ' 
went  to  his  execution.^ 

In  that  Spanish  '  Cronica '  which  has  been  already 
quoted  a  circumstance  appears  in  connection  with  the 
execution  which  is  not  found  in  any  of  the  biogra- 
phies. It  is  stated  that  Sir  Thomas  More  said  to  the 
executioner, — '  Brother,  give  me  five  blows,  in  honour 
'of  the  five  wounds  of  Christ:' — and  that  he  also 
desired  the  people  to  call  upon  the  name  of  Christ 


^  It  is  remarked  by  the  learned  Thomas  Jackson  tliat  on  the  same 
day  of  the  same  month,  exactly  twenty  years  after  this,  King  Edward  VI. 
died  : — '  as  if  that  day  were  inserted  in  the  everlasting  calendar  of  the 
'  Righteous  Judge  to  be  after  signed  with  the  untimely  death  of  King 
'  Henry's  only  son.' 
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while  the  five  blows  were  given.     It  is  stated  that  all    Cuvr.  xiii. 
this  was  done; — the   writer  himself  being  an  eye- 
witness. 

But  while  we  give  to  the  writer  of  this  statement 
all  due  credit  for  having  faithfully  recorded  wliat  he 
actually  saw,  and  what  he  actually  heard,  it  cannot 
for  a  moment  be  supposed  that  he  heard  those  words 
which  he  states  to  have  been  addressed  by  Sir  Thomas 
More  to  the  executioner.  Doubtless  this  Spanish 
gentleman  would  hear  the  half-stifled  murmur  of  the 
irrepressible  lamentations  and  prayers  of  the  multi- 
tude at  the  moment  when  the  axe  fell,  and  for  this 
part  of  his  story  he  was  able  to  vouch.  But  for  the 
more  important  part  he  must  have  been  indebted 
either  to  imagination  or  to  hearsay.  If  it  was  a  fact 
that  any  such  request  was  made  by  Sir  Thomas  More 
to  the  executioner,  it  was  a  striking  and  memorable 
fact,  and  by  persons  of  a  religious  turn  of  mind  this 
request  would  never  be  forgotten.  It  could  not  fail 
to  be  handed  down  as  a  family  tradition.  Roper  would 
have  known  it;  Cresacre  More  would  have  known  it; 
it  would  have  been  known  to  all  those  familiar  I'riends 
of  Sir  Thomas  More  who  were  about  Stapleton  at 
Douay  when  he  wrote  his  '  Tres  Thoma) :  ' — and  if  it 
had  been  known  to  these  persons  or  to  any  one  among 
them,  it  Avould  certainly  not  have  been  lel't  unrecorded 
in  the  biographies. 

Among  other  quaint  stories  told  by  this  Spanish  Fn.m  the 
chronicler  of  Court  gossip,  whose  familiar  and  homely  ^cr",it-u.' 
style  of  narrative  is   almost  Herodotean,  there  are 
several   conversations    in    which   he    represents    Sir 
Thomas  More  as  having  been  one  of  the  interlocu- 
tors.    After  the  manner  of  those  ancient  historians 
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CuAP.  XIII.    lie  professes  to  give  reports  verbatim   of  speeches 
~  made  and  conversations  held   at  which  we  cannot 

suppose  him  to  have  been  actually  present.  He  tells 
us  that  after  the  oath  of  supremacy  had  been  taken 
by  all  the  high  personages  of  the  realm  both  eccle- 
siastics and  laymen,  Sir  Thomas  More  addressed  the 
peers  in  his  place  as  Chancellor,  and  warned  them  of 
approaching  sorrow;  at  the  same  time  declaring  for 
himself  that  he  would  never  bring  his  soul  into  con- 
demnation through  the  fear  of  death.  The  peers  in 
reply  told  him  that  he  was  setting  his  own  opinion 
above  that  of  all  the  prelates,  and  also  assuming  that 
his  own  soul  was  of  more  value  than  theirs.  After 
further  remarks  made  on  both  sides  Sir  Thomas  More 
was  committed  to  the  Tower.  This  was  a  subject  of 
great  concern  to  the  King,  who  had  much  affection 
for  him,  regarding  him  as  one  of  the  most  learned 
men  in  the  kingdom ;  and  he  resolved  to  pay  him  a 
visit  in  the  Tower.  He  began  the  interview  by  asking 
'  good  Thomas  Mur  '  what  delusion  had  taken  pos- 
session of  his  mind.  He  reminded  him  who  it  was 
that  had  lifted  him  up  as  it  were  from  nothing  and  had 
made  him  Chancellor,  and  who  holds  at  his  disposal 
all  the  dignities  of  the  realm.  He  asked  More  why  he 
should  refuse  to  do  what  all  the  others  had  done. 
The  '  good  Thomas  Mur  '  replied  very  deliberately 
but  without  the  slightest  symptom  of  fear,  that  he 
well  knew  how  great  a  benefactor  to  him  the  King 
had  been,  at  the  same  time  he  declared  that  all  the 
world  would  never  induce  him  to  risk  his  soul  which 
had  been  redeemed  by  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  There 
being  two  lords  set  over  him,  the  one  upon  earth  who 
has  power  over  the  body,  and  the  other  in  heaven, 
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who  lias  power  over  the  soul,  he  cannot  hesitate  in    Chaf-.  xiii. 
lixing  upon  the  one  whom  he  ouglit  to  obey.     . 

The  Chronicler  goes  on  to  say  that  after  the 
execution  of  Fisher  the  King  decided  that  a  few  days' 
respite  should  be  allowed  to  '  the  good  Mur,'  in 
the  hope  that  he  might  change  his  mind ;  l^ut  that 
having  the  Holy  Spirit  in  him  he  remained  firm  to 
his  resolution  and  braved  the  terrors  of  death.  And 
he  adds  that  if  the  other  great  men  had  resisted  the 
King's  persuasion  as  stoutly  as  '  the  blessed  Mur  '  re- 
sisted it,  heresy  would  not  have  been  so  rampant  over 
England  as  it  then  was. 

It  will  scarcely  be  doubted  that  such  a  culprit  as 
Sir  Thomas  More  had  never  stood  at  any  European 
tribunal  for  a  thousand  years.     These  are  the  words  :\[ore  on  his 
of  Sir  James  Mackintosh.  And  he  questions  whether  [o  Socrates!^*^' 
in  any  moral   respect  even   Socrates  could  claim  a 
superiority.^     The  Emperor    Charles   V. — in    whose 
presence  at  the  ceremonial  of  his  public  entrance  into 
London  some  years  before,    Sir  Thomas  More  had  Declaration 
delivered  a  complimentary  oration, — declared  to  the  chapiesV. 
Eno;lish  ambassador  that  if  it  had  been  his  own  o-ood 
fortune  to  possess  such  a  servant  and  coimcillor,  he 
would  rather  have  lost  the  best  city  in  his  dominions 
than  have  lost  Sir  Thomas  More.  The  Pope,  Paul  III. 
in  the  first  outbreak  of  his  anger  prepared  a  l>ull  of 
excommunication   with   a    succession   of  formidable 
anathemas  against  Henry  YIII.,  but  for  the  moment 
he  suspended  it  through  the  intervention  of  Francis  I. 

1  In  tills  remark  Mackintosh  was  anticipated  bv  Ilioronynuis  Celmi- 
lerus,  a  German  scholar,  who  spoke  of  Sir  Thomas  INIore  as — '  non 
'  minorem  constantiam  in  judicio  et  supplieio  priv-  sc  Icrentem  quam 
'  iniqnissimo  Athenicnsium  senatns-consnlto  condemnatus  Socrates.' 
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Narratives  in 
manuscript. 


CuAP.'.xiii.  and  it  was  not  actually  issued  until  three  years  after- 
wards. 

Immediately  after  Sir  Thomas  More's  execution 
certain  tracts  or  brief  narratives  in  Latin,  styled 
'  Expositiones,'  were  circulated  in  manuscript,  chiefly 
on  the  Continent: — into  England  they  were  introduced 
by  stealth  and  very  sparingly.  One  of  these  manu- 
script '  Expositiones  '  Ms  in  the  form  of  a  Latin  epistle 
written  to  Jacobus  Godrandus  a  senator  of  Dijon  by 
his  son  who  was  afterwards  President  of  the  Senate 
of  Burgundy.  It  is  illustrated  by  a  singular  device 
after  the  manner  of  the  mediaeval  illuminations.  The 
ex-Chancellor,  arrayed  in  his  robes  of  office,  is  about 
to  be  decapitated  with  the  sword  as  in  the  martyrdom 
of  certain  saints.  He  kneels  to  receive  the  stroke, 
with  hands  clasped  together  and  head  bowed  down 
reverently  in  prayer.  King  Henry — who  stands  by, 
wearing  an  ample  robe  of  royal  purple  andhaving  upon 
his  head  a  golden  crown,  with  the  sceptre  in  his  right 
hand, — raises  his  leftliand  as  if  in  the  act  of  speaking. 
The  headsman  is  clad  in  showy  attire,  and  the  sword 
which  he  holds  uphfted  is  of  large  and  ponderous 
dimensions.^ 

One  of  these  'Expositiones'  was  printed  in  Paris, 
being  compiled  as  the  writer  states  partly  from 
manuscript  narratives  in  French  and  partly  from 
hearsay.  A  similar  narrative  in  German  is  also  in 
print. 


*  Sold  in  the  library  of  Mr.  Corser. 

*  In  Henry's  own  Psalter,  which  is  in  tlie  British  Museum,  there  is  a 
representation  of  him  as  King  David  singing  to  the  harp  ;  while  Somers 
his  jester  stands  a  little  way  apart  with  clasped  hands  in  a  sort  of 
solemn  rapture. 
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These  '  Expositiones  '  were  followed  by  pieces  in    Chap.  xiir. 
Latin  verse,  dirges,  and  elegies;  a  'Carmen  Heroi-  FJeG-if7and 
'  cum '  printed  at  Hagenau,  and  a  '  Nncnia '  at  Lou-  ^^""  '^^^'^' 
vain.     Both  of  these  were  at  firr^t  attributed  to  Eras- 
mus.   But  the  latter  was  avowedly  the  composition  of 
Joannes  Secundus ;  and  of  the  former  Jortin  ventures 
to  deny  utterly  that  it  could  have  been  written  by 
Erasmus,  who  was  now  an  old  man  in  declining  health 
and  not  at  all  '  likely  to  be  in  a  versifying  humour.' 
The  editor  however  pronounces  it  to  be  '  tam  elegans 
'  quam  lectu  dignissimum,'  although  he  rather  hesi- 
tates to  vouch  for  its  being  the  actual  composition  of 
Erasmus. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 


Chap.  XIV. 


Proclamation 
made  over  the 
land. 


Gainsayers 
committed  to 
prison. 


HE  Pope  having  been  now  stripped  of  his 
supremacy  in  England,  and  the  King's 
title  being  established  by  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment to  those  powers  and  temporalities 
in  England  which  had  been  usurped  by  the  Pope, — 
specified  in  the  Act  of  Supremacy  as  '  immunities, 
'  profits,  and  commodities,' — Henry  took  active 
measures  to  make  this  fact  known  to  his  subjects  at 
large.  Preachers  were  sent  over  the  country  to  pro- 
claim it  in  the  churches.  Bishops  were  required  to 
see  that  their  clergy  imj)ressed  it  upon  the  people  in 
their  respective  dioceses.  And  the  civil  authorities 
had  orders  to  apprehend  and  commit  to  prison  all 
persons  who  should  so  much  as  speak  against  the 
King's  supremacy. 

A  letter  is  extant  in  which  Lee  the  Archbishop  of 
York  informs  the  Secretary  Cromwell  that  he  had  com- 
mitted to  prison  a  certain  priest  in  Holderness  who 
had  spoken  words  '  sounding  towards  the  advancement 
'of  the  Bishop  of  Rome  :'  the  words  alleged  to  have 
been  uttered  being  these; — 'They  say  there  is  no 
'  Pope : — I  know  well  that  there  was  a  Pope.'  And  Sir 
Piers  Dutton  from  his  residence  in  Cheshire  writes  to 
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the   Lord  Privy  Seal  that  he  has  committed  to  tlie    Cuai-.  xiv. 

Castle  of  Chester,  there  to  await  the  King's  pleasure, 

one  John  Heseham,  who  had  spoken  divers  '  traitorous 

'  and  seditious  words:' — to  wit  that  '  if  the  spiritual 

'men  had  holden  together  the  King  could  not  have  TocaiiSir 

'  been  the  Head  of  the  Church,  and  that  the  Bishop 


and    Sir    Thomas   More    had    died 


'  of    Rochester 
'  martyrs.' 

The  following  passage  is  taken  from  a  sermon 
which  was  preached  before  the  King  on  Palm  Sunday, 
1539,  by  Cuthbert  Tunstall  Bishop  of  Durham,  and 
for  some  time  Master  of  the  Rolls.  In  the  title  the 
King  is  styled  '  in  earth  next  under  Christ  Supreme 
'  Head  of  the  Church  of  England.' 

'  But  the  Bishop  of  Rome  because  he  cannot  longer 
'  in  this  realm  wrongfully  use  his  usurped  poAver  in 
'  all  things  as  he  was  wont  to  do,  and  suck  out  of  this 
'  realm  by  avarice  insatiable  innumerable  sums  of 
'  money  yearly,  to  the  great  exhausting  of  the  same, — 
'  he  therefore,  moved  and  replete  with  furious  ire  and 
'  pestilent  malice,  goeth  about  to  stir  all  Christian 
'  nations  that  will  give  ear  to  his  devilish  enchant- 
'  ments,  to  move  war  against  this  realm  of  England, 
'  giving  it  in  prey  to  all  those  who  by  his  devilish 
'  instigation  will  invade  it.  Which  few  words, — to 
'  give  it  in  prey, — how  great  mischief  the}^  do  contain 
'  I  shall  open  to  thee,  thou  true  Englishman.  *  *  * 
'  But  for  all  this  take  courage  unto  thee,  and  be 
'  nothing  afraid.  Thou  hast  God  on  thy  side,  who 
'  hath  given  this  realm  to  the  generation  of  English- 
'  men,  to  every  man  in  his  degree,  after  the  laws  of 
'  the  same.  Thou  hast  a  noble,  virtuous,  and  victo- 
'  rious  King,  hardy  as  a  lion,  who  will  not  suti'er  thee 


a  martyr  is 
treason. 


sermons. 
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Chap.  XIV.    '  to  bc  SO  devoured  by  such  wild  beasts.     Only  take 
~~  '  an  English  heart  unto  thee,  and  mistrust  not  God, 

'  but  trust  in  him  firmly.' 

In  short,  so  long  as  the  Pope  was  invested  with  tlie 
supremacy,  it  was  simply  by  the  Pope's  permission 
Power  of  the     that  Hcury  held  the  Crown  itself;  inasmuch  as  the 
S-one'soJe-      Popc  claimed  the  power  of  depriving  the  King  of  his 
reigns.  Sovereignty  and  absolving  his    subjects  from  their 

allegiance.  It  has  already  been  stated  that  the  Earl 
of  Arundel  was  kept  in  the  Tower  until  his  death 
after  an  imprisonment  of  six  years,  simply  because  he 
refused  to  say  that  the  Pope  did  not  possess  the 
power  to  depose  Queen  Elizabeth. 
Canon  Croke's  Richard  Crokc,  one  of  the  Canons  of  Wolsey's 
recently  founded  college  in  Oxford,  wrote  to  inform 
the  Secretary  Cromwell  that  he  had  '  preached  six 
'  score  sermons  '  upon  this  subject,  some  of  them  in 
Oxford :  '  not  failing  in  every  one  of  them  to  speak 
'  effectually  against  the  usurped  power  of  the  Bishop 
'  of  Rome ;  and  some  time  as  the  matter  gave  occasion 
'  against  the  abomination  of  him,  his  Cardinals,  and 
'  his  cloistered  hypocrites.'  He  states  that  he  had 
proved  by  Scripture,  and  by  the  authority  of  the 
ancient  doctors, — and  also  '  by  the  sayings  of  More^ 
'  and  other  Papists  themselves,' — that  the  assumed 
power  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome  in  England  was  an 
usurped  power ;  and  that  '  for  maintenance  of  their 
'  pomps  and  fruitless  ceremonies  they  have  always 

•  Croke's  allusion  to  Sir  Thomas  More,  who  had  been  his  patron  in 

early  life,  is  much  less  respectful  than  that  made  by  the  ambassador 

Ij  Mason,  which  was   quoted  in   a  former  page.      Sir  Thomas  More  and 

his  fi-iend  Richard  Pace,  by  their  influence  with  the  King,  had  materially 

promoted  Croke's  advancement  in  the  Church. 
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*  been  cause  of  all  the  greatest  schisms  that  have  been    CuAr.  xiv. 

'  ill  Christ's  Church.'     He  says  that  in  order  to  adapt 

his  discourses  to  the  level  of  his  audience  he  had  used 

'  similitudes  meet  to 'make  them  perceive  the  force' 

of  his  arguments,  and  that  he  often  found  them  '  in- 

'  clinable  to  the  truth.' 

Lee  the  Archbishop  of  York  was  supposed  to  have  Archhishop 
been  remiss  in  enforcing  the  publication  of  the  King's  J^^'^  p^otesta- 
supremacy  among  his  clergy,  and  several  letters  are 
extant, — one  to  the  King  and  two  to  Cromwell, — in 
which  he  labours  to  exonerate  himself  from  the  charge. 
To  the  King, — '  in  most  humble  manner  prostrate,' — 
he  represents,  that  he  has  himself  '  taught  and  caused 
'  to  be  taught '  throuo-hout  his  diocese  that  the  King 
has  been  declared  '  as  well  by  Convocations  of  the 
'  clergy  as  by  the  High  Court  of  Parliament  to  be  the 
'  Supreme  Head  in  earth  of  the  Church  of  England.' 
He  states  also  that  he  has  caused  'all  collects  and 
'  2)laces  of  the  mass  book  wherein  any  mention  is 
'  made  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  to  be  rased  out.' 
He  enters  into  the  detail  of  all  this,  and  most  humbly 
entreats  the  King  not  to  believe  any  complaints 
against  him  before  hearing  him  in  self-defence. 

In  Avritmg  to  Cromwell  he  dilates  upon  the  low  h^  pleads  the 
condition  of  the  clergy  of  his  diocese  with  regard  to  [i"^"Xrgy.  "* 
learning.  In  the  whole  diocese  he  does  'not  know 
'  that  there  are  more  than  twelve  secular  priests  who 
'  are  preachers ;  and  to  put  learning  and  cunning  to 
'  preach  into  the  heads  of  such  as  have  it  not  already,' 
is  beyond  his  power.  Many  of  the  benefices  being- 
only  four  or  five  or  six  pounds  a  year  are  '  so  exile  ' 
that  no  learned  man  will  take  them,  and  they  are 
'  fain  to  take  such  as  are  presented,  provided  that 

s 
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Latin  verses 
on  Sir  Thomas 
More's  exe- 
cution. 


Holland. 


Chap.  XIV.    '  they  are  honest  of  conversation  and  can  competently 
~  '  understand  what  they  read,  and  can  in  due  form  and 

'  rite  minister  sacraments  and  sacramentals.' 

At  this  crisis  and  for  some  time  after  this  many 
thoughtful  people  in  England  became  dumb,  and 
all  who  were  adherents  of  the  Pope  dared  not  to 
open  their  mouths.  But  on  the  Continent  the  execu- 
tion of  Sir  Thomas  More  was  frequently  taken  as  a 
subject  for  Latin  verse  by  foreign  scholars  and 
Englishmen  in  foreign  parts  who  thought  themselves 
out  of  reach  of  the  summary  vengeance  of  King 
Henry  VIII.  According  to  the  prevailing  fashion  of 
the  day  comparisons  are  drawn  in  these  compositions 
with  the  great  classical  worthies  and  personages  of 
antiquity.  Henry  is  another  Xero,  while  More  is  the 
wise  and  philosophic  Seneca.  Henry  like  Nero  puts 
to  death  his  mother  the  Church,  and  he  causes  Sir 
Thomas  More  to  be  beheaded  for  endeavouring  to 
save  her.  In  another  piece  this  writer  places  More 
in  the  same  category  with  Aristides,  Socrates,  and 
Boethius.  And  in  another  he  introduces  the  favourite 
conceit  of  placing  him  on  a  par  with  Cicero  in  point 
of  eloquence,  and  in  poetry  superior;  while  Anne 
Boleyn  is  another  Fulvia.^  A  learned  French  scholar 
says  that  as  the  people  of  Rome  looked  up  at  the 
head  of  Cicero  upon  the  rostra  with  feelings  of  sor- 
rowful indignation,  so  would  the  English  people  look 
up  at  the  head  of  Sir  Thomas  More  upon  London 
Bridge,  lamenting  over  the  loss  of  the  best  and 
most  learned  of  their  citizens.^  Another  throws  out 
hints    of    the    approach    of    an    avenging 


Hervetus. 


Joannes  Se 
fundus. 


ommous 


*  Hem-y  Holland,  a  Roman  Catholic  divine  at  Douaj. 
^  Hervetus,  a  friend  of  Linacre  and  Lupset. 
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Nemesis/    Another   compares  Sir  Thomas  More  to    Cnxv.  xiv. 
Cato,  and  taunts  the  peoj)le  of  England  with  their  Latomu. 
effrontery  in  calling  him  their  countryman.     He  does 
not  belong  to  England :  he  has  created  a  native  land 
for  himself — 

Ipse  sihi  patriam  condidit  Utopiam.^ 

A  similar  attempt  to  play  upon  the  word  Utopia 
occurs  in  a  piece  by  an  English  divine  who  became 
eventually  a  liishop.  He  says  that  perhaps  you  may  white. 
find  another  man  like  More, — or  even  better  than 
More ; — but  you  must  look  for  him  in  Utopia.^ 
Another  writer  gives  us  to  understand  that  it  had  Fowler, 
struck  him  as  he  was  contemplating  Sir  Thomas 
More's  portrait  that  the  biographer  who  should  be 
able  to  portray  in  all  its  fulness  the  noble  character 
of  Sir  Thomas  More  would  be  among  biographers  an 
Apelles.'' 

Stapleton  the  Jesuit  of  Douay  commemorates  his 
virtues  in  one  set  of  verses  and  his  attainments  in 
another.  He  is  represented  as  having  possessed  an 
entire  '  encyclopaedia '  of  virtues :  and  in  literature 
he  is  said  to  have  been  at  once  an  orator,  a  poet,  a 
classical  scholar,  a  lawyer,  an  historian,  and  a  philo- 
sopher. Now  that  More  and  Fisher  who  were  the 
great  luminaries  of  England  have  been  extinguished 

'  Joannes  Secundus. 

2  Latomus,  a  Professor  at  Lonvain. 

^  White,  appointed  Bishop  of  Winchester  by  Qneen  i\Iary. 

■*  John  Fowler  of  Bristol,  a  learned  printer,  who  left  England  at  the 
Reformation,  and  printed  at  Antwerp  and  elsewhere  many  treatises 
against  the  Lutherans.  He  printed  in  1573  Sir  Thomas  More's  Dia- 
logtte  of  Comfort  in  tribulation. 
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Chav.  XIV.    by  the  impious  Henry,  the  whole  realm  is  plunged 
into  darkness. 

The   following  lines  have  a  quaint  epigrammatic 
turn,  though  far-fetched : 


C(ipe. 


Owen. 


Joco-seria. 


Quis  vivente  velit  Thoma  non  vivere  Moro  ? 
Quis  Moro  nolit  sic  moriente  mori  ?  ^ 

The  same  may  be  said  of  Owen's  lines  written  half 
a  century  afterwards : 

Abscindi  passus  caput  est  a  corpore  Morus. 
Abscindi  ci'ines  noluit  a  capite. 

The  following  belongs  to  a  class  of  epitaphs  which 
have  been  styled  '  Joco-seria ' : 

Mori  memento — quisquis  mine  tumulnm  vides  : 
Ille,  ille  gentis  tauta  lux  Bn'taunics — 
Charitum  voluptas — dulce  Musarum  decus — 
Virtutis  ara — terminus  constantiae — 
Hie  ille  Morus — ille  divisus  jacet, 
Ira  furentis  immolatus  Principis. 
Pcena  quid  ista  fecerit  dignum,  rogas  ? 
Age — arrige  aures. — Ipse,  quamvis  mortuus 
Tibi  dicit  ipse. — Nempe  quid  dicit  ? — Nihil. 


But  while  in  other  countries  so  many  eulogistic 
effusions  were  circulated  after  Sir  Thomas  More's 
execution,  there  was  at  least  one  virulent  detractor 
at  home.  His  memory  was  reviled  in  a  series  of 
Latin  verses  Latin  epigrams  by  Nicolas  Bourbon  a  French 
by  Borbonius.   g^j^^^jg^j,  ^]^q  ^g^g  ^^  ^]^g  ^jj^^g  ^  rcsidcut  in  England, 

being  engaged  in  the  tuition  of  several  youths  in 

'  Alan  Cope,  who  wrote  against  the  Lutherans,  and  also  affixed  his 
name  to  certain  Dialogues  written  by  his  friend  Harpsfield  at  that  time 
in  prison. 
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families  of  distinction.  He  had  acquired  some  Cnw.xiv. 
facility  in  writing  Epigrammata  of  passable  merit, 
and  he  seems  to  have  amused  himself  by  'spinning  a 
'  thousand  such  a  day.'  Having  caught  the  ear  of  the 
Court  he  made  the  most  of  his  opportunities  by 
flattering  the  great,  and  reviling  those  who  were  nis  Hattery  of 
obnoxious  to  the  great.  The  reforming  party  was  ^^'^  ^^''''^^' 
now  in  the  ascendant,  and  to  that  party  he  adminis- 
ters fair  words  and  flattery.  When  Cromwell  is 
placed  at  the  head  of  ecclesiastical  affairs  as  the 
King's  Vicar  General,  the  poet's  heart  is  said  to  leap 
with  joy.  When  Cranmer  is  made  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  Britain  is  congratulated  on  her  good 
fortune  in  possessing  such  a  paragon  of  all  that  is 
good  and  great;  and  this  is  followed  by  a  sort  of 
deification  of  Cranmer.  The  preaching  of  Latimer  is 
the  sound  of  the  trumpet  of  the  Eternal  Father. 

The  Queen  seems  to  have  been  the  special  The  Queen 
patroness  of  Borbonius.  She  had  interested  herself  Borbonius. 
to  procure  his  release  from  imprisonment,  and  she 
had  also  procured  for  him  certain  pupils : — the  names 
of  Hervey,  Carew,  and  H.  Norris  being  specially 
mentioned.  It  is  to  be  remarked  that  Sir  Henry 
Norris  was  connected  with  some  of  the  charges 
brought  against  Anne  Boleyn  at  her  trial. 

There  seems  no  doubt  that  Anne  Boleyn  had 
reason  to  believe  that  if  it  had  been  in  his  power  Sir 
Thomas  More  would  have  prevented  her  marriage 
with  the  King ; — and  if  so,  she  would  be  tempted  to 
indulge  a  sort  of  revenge  by  encouraging  Borbonius 
to  traduce  his  memory. 

The  reflections  made  by  Borbonius  upon  More's 
character   and    memory    are    extremely    bitter   and 
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Chap.  XIV. 

Scurrilous 
lines  on  Sir 
Thunias  More. 


On  the  impu- 
tation of  low 
birth. 


utterly  devoid  of  wit.  He  makes  several  awkward 
attempts  to  play  upon  the  Greek  word  '  [/.upo^ ' — 
which  is  assumed  as  the  Grsecized  form  of  the  name 
'  More.'  ^  More  is  also  represented  as  a  man  of  low 
birth — '  earth-born  ' — capriciously  raised  by  Fortune 
to  a  false  position  of  wealth  and  dignity.  In  that 
position  he  is  represented  as  having  demeaned  him- 
self both  towards  the  people  and  towards  the  King 
in  the  spirit  of  a  tyrant  and  in  a  manner  hateful  in 
the  sight  of  God.  In  his  presumption  he  dared  to 
say  that  he  was  beyond  the  reach  of  fate.  But  the 
neck  of  the  wretched  man  has  lately  come  under  the 
stroke  of  the  axe.  The  bubble  was  not  long  in 
bursting^. 

Borbonius  was  probably  quite  aware  that  in  reality 
Sir  Thomas  More  was  no  tyrant  towards  his  fellow- 
men,  nor — as  Borbonius  puts  it, — hateful  in  the  sight 
of  God.  But  he  saw  that  it  would  please  the  party 
who  were  dominant  to  have  his  memory  thus  stigma- 
tized. Neither  was  Sir  Thomas  More  a  man  of  low 
birth.  To  his  contemporaries  Wolsey  and  Cromwell 
this  term  was  applied,  and  doubtless  with  sufficient 
reason.  But  More,  although  not  of  noble  extraction, 
was  unquestionably  of  gentle  blood.  His  family  were 
entitled  to  wear  arms,  a  privilege  and  distinction 
which  at  that  period  was  real.  It  was  well  known 
however  to  the  parasites  about  Court  that  these  scorn- 
ful imputations  of  ignoble  origin  would  sound  sweetly 
in  the  ears  of  the  proud  old  nobility,  who  had  been 
elbowed  out  of  some  of  the  great  offices  of  State  by 

^  To  an  ill-natured  punster  the  Greek  word  would  be  tempting. 
On  the  other  hand  it  suggested  to  Erasmus  the  idea  of  paying  his  fi-iend 
a  compliment  by  entitling  his  famous  work — M.wpiag  "EyKiofxiov. 
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men  who  did  not  belong  to  their  own  grade,  which    Chaj-.  xiv. 
was  uppermost  and  had  been  hitherto  exclusive.  ~~ 

It  has  been  already  stated^  that  the  early  and  more 
original  Lives  of  Sir-  Thomas  More  were  written  by 
members  of  his  own  family  and  that  the  writers  be- 
longed to  the  Church  of  Rome.  In  the  elaborate 
account  of  the  family  and  descendants  of  Sir  Thomas 
More  which  is  given  by  Hunter  in  his  edition  of  the 
Life  by  Cresacre  More,  it  is  stated  that  only  two  out  Many  of  his 

,•  n  1  i  1  1      •         xi  i"  c  •     T^i  descendants 

01  live  grandsons — they  bemg  the  sons  oi  bir  ihomas  be<aniePro- 
More's  only  son  John  More — continued  to  be  mem-  ^^^"'^• 
bers  of  the  Church  of  Rome.     Edward  and  Bartho- 
lomew joined  the   Reformed   Church,  and   Thomas 
became  a  clergyman  in  that  Church. 

Another  of  Sir  Thomas  More's  descendants  by 
name  George  More  is  mentioned  by  Philip  Came- 
rarius  as  having  accompanied  Sir  Philip  Sidney  in 
his  embassy  to  the  German  emperor  Rudolf  II.  in  the 
year  1575.  Camerarius  speaks  of  this  George  More 
as  a  man  distinguished  for  his  abilities,  his  sweetness 
of  manner,  and  his  singular  modesty,  and  he  says  that 
the  pleasant  conversations  which  they  had  together 
will  not  easily  be  effaced  from  his  memory.  This 
Georp-e  More  must  also  have  been  a  Protestant.    The 

o 

fact  of  his  being  associated  with  Sir  Philip  Sidney  in 
a  mission  the  object  of  which  was  to  negotiate  a  coali- 
tion of  the  Protestant  States  against  the  Pope  and 
Philip  of  Spain  speaks  for  itself. 

Although  we  now  find  Lives  of  Sir  Thomas  More  in  No  one  ven- 

-  n     ,       1  r>  1-1  -J.    1  j_  tares  to  write 

almost  all  the  languages  of  Europe,  it  does  not  appear  his  Lite. 
that  any  Life  in  the  Enghsh  language  existed  even  in 
manuscript  until  the  reign  of  Queen  ^lary,  nor  was 

1  F.  177. 
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works  :  1557. 


CuAt.  XIV.  any  published  in  England  until  the  reign  of  Charles  I. 
To  have  ventured  upon  making  Sir  Thomas  More  the 
subject  of  any  published  work, — unless  it  Avere  after 
the  manner  of  Borbonius, — so  long  as  Henry  VIII. 
lived,  would  have  amounted  to  treason.  During  the 
brief  period  of  Queen  Mary's  reign  the  admirers 
of  Bishop  Fisher  and  Sir  Thomas  More  began  to 
breathe  more  freely.  Mary  herself  would  reverence 
the  memory  of  one  who  stood  out  against  the  King  in 

More'sEngiish  the  questiou  of  her  mother's  divorce.  She  caused  his 
English  works  to  be  collected  and  published  by  his 
nephew  AYilliam  Rastall  in  the  year  1557,  and  to  her 
the  volume  was  dedicated.  About  the  same  time  there 
was  published  at  Florence  an  interesting  little  work 
in  Italian  containing  reminiscences  of  conversations 
which  had  taken  place  at  More's  house  in  Chelsea 
nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  before.  It  was  pub- 
lished by  Ellis  Heywood  the  son  of  John  Heywood 
the  epigrammatist,  with  the  title  of  '  II  Moro.'  It  is 
dedicated  to  Cardinal  Pole  who  at  that  time  was  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  In  Mary's  reign  also  was 
written  Roper's  Life,  which  must  be  regarded  as  the 
fountain-head  of  all  the  biographies  ;  Roper  being  the 
son-in-law  of  Sir  Thomas  More  and  for  some  years 
an  inmate  in  his  house.  Although  the  first  written 
of  all  the  Lives,  for  many  years  it  existed  only  in 
scattered  manuscript  copies.  About  this  time  a  Life 
was  written  by  Xicolas  Harpsfield  a  divine  of  the 
Church  of  Rome  : — this  Life  has  never  been  printed, 
but  at  least  two  copies  are  said  to  exist  in  manu- 
script, the  one  in  the  Lambeth  library  and  the  other 
in  the  library  of  Emmanuel  College,  Cambridge.^  In 

^  See  Wordsworth's  Ecclesiastical  Biography,  ii.  45. 


II  Moro. 


Eopers  Life, 
written  circa 
1557. 


Life  :   1588. 
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the  year  1588, — the  Spanish  Armada  being  sent  out    Chap.  xiv. 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Pope,  and  there  being  on  ~ 

the  Continent  a  general  expectation  that  the  su- 
premacy of  the  Pojxi  over  the  EngHsh  Church  would 
be  re-established, — Thomas  Stapleton  an  English  stapieton's 
Jesuit  at  Douay  gave  to  the  world  a  Life  of  More 
in  Latin,  which  forms  one  portion  of  his  work 
entitled  '  Tres  Thomas,'  the  other  two  being  St. 
Thomas  the  Apostle  and  Archbishop  Thomas  a 
Becket.  This  was  the  first  Life  actually  printed, 
although  Sir  Thomas  More  had  now  been  dead  nearly 
a  quarter  of  a  century. 

Stapleton  derived  his  materials  partly  from  Roper's 
manuscript,  partly  from  More's  own  writings,  and 
partly  from  information  communicated  by  English- 
men who  were  Stapieton's  fellow  exiles.  Among  these 
were  Dr.  Clement,  whose  clever  wife  had  been  brought 
up  in  More's  house  with  his  daughters ; — John  Harris, 
More's  secretary; — John  Hey  wood  the  epigramma- 
tist ; — and  William  Rastall,  More's  nephew. 

He  introduces  his  work  with  a  rather  affected  and 
turgid  preamble.  He  says  that  for  a  long  time  past 
many  most  learned,  most  distinguished,  and  most  es- 
timable persons  have  desired  to  see  an  account  of  the 
life  and  actions  of  Thomas  More,  to  whose  name  he 
appends  another  like  string  of  superlative  epithets,  as 
well  as  a  reference  to  his  noble  martyrdom  for  the 
orthodox  Catholic,  Apostolic,  Roman  faith.  And 
whereas  not  a  few  persons  have  attempted  to  write 
such  a  work,  but  have  not  carried  it  into  effect,  Sta- 
pleton himself  undertakes  to  supply  that  which  is  so 
much  to  be  desired :  having  a  full  reliance  upon  the 
Divine  aid,  and  also  a  confidence  that  he  shall  be 
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Life  by  B.  K. 
1599. 


Chap.  XIV.  furthered  in  the  work  by  the  prayers  and  intercession 
of  the  martyr  himself 

About  ten  years  after  this,  there  being  the  prospect 
of  a  disputed  succession  after  the  death  of  Elizabeth 
in  1599,  a  somewhat  enlarged  Life  was  written  by  an 
unknown  author,  who  derived  his  materials  in  part 
from  the  manuscript  Lives  of  Roper  and  Harpsfield, 
and  partly  from  Stapleton's  Life  which  was  in  print. 
This  work  remained  in  manuscript  until  it  was  pub- 
lished by  Dr.  Wordsworth  in  his  Ecclesiastical  Bio- 
graphy from  a  copy  in  the  library  at  Lambeth.  In 
the  list  of  what  may  be  termed  the  early  Lives  of 
More  this  brings  up  the  rear :  and  as  each  successive 
writer  had  the  materials  of  his  predecessor  to  make 
use  of,  it  may  be  regarded  as  the  fullest  and  most 
complete  of  the  list. 

At  length  in  the  year  1627,  being  the  second 
year  after  the  accession  of  Charles  L,  the  Life  of  Sir 
Thomas  More  by  his  son-in-law  Roper  was  actually 
published.  Nearly  seventy  years  had  passed  since  it 
was  written,  and  Roper  himself  had  now  been  dead 
fifty  years.  The  editor,  who  is  nameless,  states  that 
by  '  good  hap '  he  had  lighted  upon  a  copy  in  a 
friend's  house,  and  that  he  'deemed  it  an  error  to 
'  permit  so  great  a  treasure  to  remain  buried  as  it 
'were  within  the  walls  of  one  private  family.'  He 
therefore  committed  it  to  the  press,  '  to  the  end  that 
'  the  whole  world  might  receive  comfort  and  profit  by 
'reading  the  same.'  Charles  I.  had  recently  married 
a  Roman  Catholic  queen,  and  it  might  be  thought 
that  better  prospects  were  now  dawning  upon  the 
Romish  Church  in  England. 

Soon  after  this  another  Life  came  out  which  was 


Roper's  Life, 

published 

1627. 
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written  by  one  of  the  great-grandsons  of  Sir  Thomas    Cuai-.  xiv. 
More, — either    Thomas,   a   priest,    or  Cresaerc  wlio  More'sLifebj 
succeeded    to    tlie    family    estate    at    Barriborough.  {^'ran.Ljn. 
This  work  was    for  two   centuries   ascribed   to  the 
former;  but  in  1828  the  Rev.  Joseph  Hunter  who 
])ublislied  an  edition  of  it,  ad(hiced  strong  reasons  for 
believino;  that  the  real  author  was  Cresacre  More. 
It  seems  possible  that  Cresacre  may  have  edited  and 
added  to  a  memoir  originally  written  by  his  elder 
brother   and   founded   upon  the  two  Lives   already 
existing.     This    Life    is   dedicated  to    Queen    Hen- 
rietta Maria,   who  is  reminded  that  Thomas  ]\Iore 
the  ecclesiastic  had  been  instrumental  in  procuring 
the    Pope's    sanction    to    her    marriage    with   King 
Charles. 

In  more  recent  times  Lives  of  Sir  Thomas  More  Other  Lives 
have  been  written  by  Warner,  Caylcy,  Macdiarmid,  uove.  °"^ 
Mackintosh,  Lord  Campbell,  and  several  other  bio- 
graphers. In  staple  and  substance  each  of  these  is 
of  course  derived  from  those  early  biograj^hies,  and 
primarily  from  Roper ;  supplementary  memoranda 
beino;  aleaned  from  the  various  extant  letters  of  Sir 

O     CD 

Thomas  More  and  some  of  his  learned  friends,  among 
which  none  are  so  valuable  as  the  letters  of  Erasnuis. 
The  fact  is  noted  in  a  recent  number  of  the  Quar- 
terly Review,  that  out  of  the  number  of  fifteen 
biographers  of  Sir  Thomas  More  there  is  not  one 
that  had  a  manuscript  to  work  from. 

The    Life    of    Sir    Thomas    More    by    Sir   James  Life  in-  Mac- 
Mackintosh  has  been  pronounced   by  one  adminng 
critic    to   be    among   the    most   charming   pieces  of 
biography   in    any   Luiguage.     Another    critic    con- 
demns the  author  for  showinii'  in  the  work  a  lendencv 


kintosh. 
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CuAP.  XIV. 


Life  by  Lord 
Campbell. 


to  idealism ; — a  professing  to  deal  with  thoughts 
rather  than  with  things.  No  such  imputation  as 
this  can  be  thrown  upon  Lord  Campbell's  Life.  It 
is  full  of  facts.  The  author's  remarks  are  always 
pleasantly  made : — and  they  are  generally  much  to 
the  point. 


« 
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E SIDES  several  historical  works  Pirckheimer 
wrote  a  humorous  piece  entitled  '  Laus  Po- 
'  dagr^e '  in  imitation  of  the-Encomium  MorijB. 
Podagra  is  represented  as  boasting  that  the 
greatest  warriors  have  succumbed  to  her,  and 
that  she  had  slackened  the  speed  of  the  swift-footed 
Achilles.  It  was  not  Briscis,  but  Podagra  who  caused 
him  to  keep  aloof  from  the  fight. 

Rhenanus  was  a  scholar,  a  theologian,  and  an  antiquary. 
Like  Erasmus  he  thought  it  possible  to  devise  a  system 
of  concord  in  religious  matters  which  might  include  all 
parties.  Erasmus  presented  to  him  a  Commentary  on  the 
first  Psalm  with  a  laudatory  dedication. 


Apfkxdix. 
See  page  1. 
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Appendix.  The  following  are  translations  from  the  lighter  compo- 

Seo  page  22.     sitions  of  Hieronymus  Amaltheus  and  Politian : 

The  Hour-glass. 

Amaltlieus.  The  dust  that  trickles  through  this  glass, 

Marking  the  moments  as  they  pass. 
Was  once  Alcippus ; — who,  combust 
By  Galla's  lightning,  shrank  to  dust. 
Ill-fated  dust, — thus  doomed  to  prove 
No  rest  remains  for  those  who  love  ! 


f 


Politian. 


The  Funeral  Obsequies  of  the  Pope. 

Stretched  for  the  tomb  the  Pontiff  lay, — 
Crowds  flocked  to  kiss  the  lifeless  clay. 
Matrons  with  maidens  fair  and  meek 
Touched  with  warm  lips  the  livid  cheek.— 
Our  Pontiff  next — if  he  be  wise — 
Will  lie  in  state  before  he  dies. 


See  page  23.  From  one   of  the  epigrammata  of  Philip   ^lelancthon, 

entitled  "  Jocus  in  importunum  januse  pulsatorem.^^ 

Melancthon.  In  his  attic,  all  divine. 

Poet  sits  in  phrensy  fine  : 

Far  above  the  vulgar  ken. 

Verses  trickling  from  his  pen. 

In  furious  haste  a  rustic  boor   . 

Comes  up  thundering  at  the  door. 

And  cries, — there^s  nought — and  this  doth  show  it, — 

Between  an  ass  and  such  a  poet ! — 

Poet  answers,  short  and  sore. 

Nought  between  them, — but  a  door  ! 


I 
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The  following  translation  of  Sir  Thomas  More's  piece, —  Ai-pe\di.t. 
'  Do  nautis  ejicientibus  monachum  cui  fucrant  confessi/ — is  See  page  128. 
taken  from  a  manuscript  of  miscellaneous  verses  by  Sir 
Nicholas  Bacon,  entitled, — '  The  Recreations  of  his  age/ 
The  measure  is  the  same  with  that  of  Sir  Thomas  More's 
early  production, — ^A  merry  jest,  how  a  Serjeant  would 
learn  to  play  the  Friar/ 

A  Friar  and  the  Mariners. 

Once  in  storms  great  Sir  Nicholas 

AT  .  1        ,  Bacon, 

ship  was  beat 

So  strong  with  tempest's  rage. 

That  naught  was  able. 

Anchor  nor  cable, 
The  danger  to  assuage. 

The  shipmen  were 

Stricken  by  fear 
With  fervent  devotion ; 

They  cried — alas — 

Their  ill  life  was 
The  cause  of  God's  motion. 

Amongst  this  sort 

To  their  comfort 
A  friar  there  was  within. 

Who  willed  them  all 

On  knees  to  fall. 
And  straight  confess  their  sin. 

For,  as  he  said — 

Heavier  than  lead 
The  Prophet  calleth  sin. 

A  cork  unmeet 

While  tempests  beat 
To  carry  when  we  swim. 
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Appendix.  To  be  Confessed 

Each  man  straight  pressed  : — 

The  friar  was  thoroughly  wrought  ;- 
Confessing  men, — 
Absolving  them, — 

So  much  a  calm  they  sought. 

But  when  they  spied, — ■ 

And  had  well  tried, — 
No  calm  thereby  to  grow  : 

But  surges  high 

So  ragingly 
Their  ship  did  overflow : — 

Straightway  quoth  one, — 

Marvel  is  none, 
Though  water  come  herein ; 

While  we  forget 

The  ship  as  yet 
Is  laden  with  all  our  sin. 

This  friar  our  mate. 
Within  whose  pate 

Our  sins  remain  this  day. 
Take  and  cast  out, — 
Who  without  doubt 

Shall  carry  them  clean  away. 

This  they  agree. 

And  in  the  sea 
The  friar  straight  is  cast. 

Then  in  their  sight 

The  ship  sailed  light 
And  through  the  danger  passed. 
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Sir  Nicholas  Bacon  found  amusement  in  versifying  also      Ai-i-enuix. 
one  of  Moro's  recorded  '  Witty  sayings/ 

On  a  Glorious  Man  and  a  Plain   Friend.  w"uy1ayrnS 

In  wanton  rhyme  a  great  grave  matter 

A  glorious  man  showed  to  his  friend  one  time, 
Who  said  straightway, — being  loth  to  flatter — 

The  body  grave  was  marred  with  too  fond  rhyme. 
This  man  then  all  his  labour  loth  to  lose 
Mad  metre  turneth  straight  into  sad  prose. 
And — to  be  glorified  above  the  stars 
Again  to  his  friend^s  judgment  he  refers. — 

Oh,  quoth  his  friend — thou  seemest  at  this  season, 

Out  of  good  rhyme  t^  have  made  nor  rhyme  nor  reason. 


The  following  is  told  as  a  ^ merry  tale  ^  of  a  visit  paid   Seepage  1-5;j. 
by  John   Skelton  the  poet  to  the  Bishop  of  Norwich  his 
diocesan. 

The  Bishop  and  Skelton  had  been  at  variance,  and  the  Skclton"s  visit 
Bishop's  porter  had  been  strictly  charged  to  refuse  him 
admission  at  the  gates.  He  contrived  however  to  cross  the 
moat  by  means  of  a  tree  which  had  been  blown  down,  and 
presented  himself  suddenly  before  the  Bishop  who  was  just 
rising  from  dinner.  The  Bishop  addressing  him  as, — '  thou 
caitiff' — demanded  to  know  how  he  had  gained  admission. 
Skelton  replied  that  he  had  crossed  the  moat,  and  had  nearly 
been  drowned  therein :  and  that  he  had  encountered  those 
difficulties  in  order  to  present  the  Bishop  with  a  couple  of 
pheasants  for  his  supper.  The  Bishop  '  defied '  both  him 
and  his  pheasants,  and  ordered  him — wretch  as  he  was — to 
pack  out  of  the  house.  Skelton  mused  for  a  while,  and  then 
said  that  if  his  Lordship  knew  the  names  of  the  two  pheasants 
he  would  be  '  content'  to  take  them.     The  Bishop  hastily 
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AiPKNDix.     and  angrily  asked, — '  v^at  bo  their  names?'     This  one, — 

~  said  Skolton, — is  called  '  Alpha/   and  the  other  is  called 

'  Omega  :' — and  if  it  please  your  Lordship  to  take  them,  I 

promise  you  that  as  '  Alpha'  is  the  first  I  ever  brought  you, 

so  '  Omega'  shall  be  the  last. 

The  company  who  were  present  begged  the  Bishop  to  be 
'  good  lord  '  to  him  for  the  sake  of  his  '  merry  conceit;'  and 
in  the  end  Skelton  was  taken  into  favour  again. 

In  another  of  the  popular  stories  of  the  day  John  Skelton 
is  brought  into  immediate  contact  with    Sir  Thomas  More          \ 
himself.    It  is  said  that  a  certain  Amazonian  female  who  was 
employed  as  a  servant  in  a  tavern  in  Westminster,  dressed 
herself  in  male  habiliments  and  fought  a  duel  with  a  Spaniard 
■in  St.  George's  Fields.      Having  disarmed  her  antagonist, 
she  granted  him  his  life  on  condition  that  he  should  wait 
upon  her  at  supper  in  the  evening  and  own  himself  van- 
quished.     It  was  arranged  by    Skelton  that    Sir  Thomas 
More  and  certain  others  should  be  invited  to  this  supper. 
Before  supper-time   the   Spaniard  took  an  opportunity  of 
making  Sir  Thomas  More  acquainted  with  his  own  version 
of  the  late  encounter,  representing  his  opponent  as  '  a  des- 
'perate  gentleman  of  the  Court;'  upon  which  Sir  Thomas 
assured  him  that  to  be  foiled  by  any  gentleman  of  England 
was  no  dishonour  to  him,  inasmuch  as  the  great  '  Csesar 
'  himself  was  beaten  back  by  their  valour.'     At  length  the 
heroine  herself  made  her  appearance  before  the  company ; 
and  the  Spaniard  said, — addressing  himself  to  Sir  Thomas 
More, — '  this  is  that  gentleman  of  the  Court  whose  prowess 
'  I  do  so  highly  commend,  and  to  whom  in   all  valour  I 
'  acknowledge  myself  so  inferior.'      Then  she  also  addressed 
Sir  Thomas  More,  and  taking  off  her  hat,  with  her  hair 
falling  about  her  ears,  exclaimed  amid  much  laughter  of  the 
company,—'  and,  Sir,  he  that  hath  so  worsted  the  gentl'eman 
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'  to-day  is  none  other  tlian  Long  Meg  of  Wostmin.ster  : ' —     Apiknoix. 
'  and  so  you  are  all  welcome/ 

Then  they  all  '  made  good  cheer '  with  no  small  merri- 
ment; and  '^  the  Spanish  Knight  waited  on  her  trencher, — 
'  she  sitting  in  her  majesty/ 

'  Such  was  the  heroine's  sobriquet.  The  place  of  her  bu'th  is  said  to 
have  been  hi  Lancashu-e,  a  county  famous  in  those  early  days  for  the 
2;reat  stature  and  strength  of  its  natives. 


THE    END. 


CHISWICK    PKESS:— C.   WHITTINGHAM,   TOOKS   COl'KT,   CHA.N'CKKV    l.ANK. 
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